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eAnother dark horse wins 


Tue odds-on favorite, the seasoned campaigner, is sure 
to be generously backed right to post time. But when the 
race is over, how frequently it happens that some capable 
unknown is a nose in front at the finish. 

For years our client, The Todd Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., have had two splendid purse winners, “Protecto- 
graph” and “Todd Checks,” on the big oval. 

About a year ago they led out a colt, “The Per- 
sonal Protectograph.” This small personal check pro- 
tector extends to 20,000,000 bank depositors the same 
security against check frauds which the larger Protecto- 
graph gives to big business. They started this youngster 
on the big tracks to run with the winners and pick up 
show money. Hitting a fast pace in a colorful adver- 
tising series, “The Personal” immediately won wide 
consumer favor and unstinted endorsement from bankers. 

The success of this newcomer proves the wisdom of 
developing a dark horse in your own string. Our 
experience in training and handling has landed many 
a colt first under the wire, and helped a number of 
established stables break track records. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Order Space at Once in 


The Superior Purchasing Guide 


and secure the considerable additional value (at no addi- 
tional cost), which will accrue to those who are in time to 
comply with the requirements of our proposition. Fully 
explained upon request. 


The only “Paid” 
circulation work 
of its kind, it 
aims at 100% 
completeness re- 
gardless of adver- 
tising. Therefore Sa 


BIG 
BUYERS 
Prefer it, 
order it, 
pay for it, 
use it. 


>»>—_ 


A. B.C. 
MEMBER ee —_— 
< — $15.00 
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It presents the sales message to the right man at the right 
time. Space, costing for only one issue a year, continues in 
full effect every day in the year, and brings continuous direct 
returns. Hence, 


2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use “Keys” and know what they get. 
More space advertisers than any other publication, 
weekly, monthly or any other kind—Few others have 

half as many. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
_CHICAGO OFFICE—20 W. Jackson Roul.—Phone Harrison 3730 
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What Effect Has Advertising That 
People Can’t Believe? 


The Same Effect as a Manufactured Falsehood, Says This Writer 


By Richard Surrey 


— ago I had the pleasure 
of working for a man who 
easily was the most honest, the 
most liberal, and the most kind- 
hearted employer I have ever 
known. I was in close personal 
touch with him for three years, 
and during that time watched him 
perform, in his secretive way, 
scores of big and little kindnesses, 
ranging from generous donations 
for all sorts of charities (always 
anonymous), to a nod or a word 
dropped here and there among his 
humblest employees. 

Whenever he was caught red- 
handed in one of these acts, and 
especially if some comment were 
made or appeared likely to-be made 
about his generosity, his face 
would immediately take on a 
sternly shrewd aspect, and in a 
lowered voice he would utter the 
two words which everybody 
around the plant had learned to 
recognize as a mental smoke-screen 
thrown out to mask his innate 
tenderness. It became, in fact, a 
sort of by-word, mimicked, even 
to his tone of voice, by everybody 
employed there—“Good business!” 

Everything he did was “good 
business.” 

Whether it were a matter of 
loaning money to an embarrassed 
employee, or sending flowers to 
one who had been bereaved, or 
secretely paying the expenses of 
an out-of-season holiday for an- 
other in broken health, he could 

ys make it sound businesslike. 


Table of Contents on page 198 


Some curious inner necessity 
drove him to the adoption of a 
smile that was almost Machiavel- 
lian as he laboriously explained 
the expediency of his most altruis- 
tic actions. 

And in connection with the 
firm’s advertising, which was my 
particular job, his attitude was 
just the same. 

I was pretty young at the time 
and highly enthusiastic about our 
proposition. Occasionally, without 
any downright intention to mis- 
represent, I was guilty of slight 
exaggerations. To be perfectly 
frank, I felt like laying it on a 
little thick, especially in the case 
of institutional copy, because I 
knew the chief took a tremendous 
pride in his organization, and 
wanted to humor him—not so much 
in order to get into his good graces, 
but for the reason that he was 
such a good scout that everybody 
wanted to please him. 

But, whenever these exaggera- 
tions did occur in my copy, he 
would immediately stop short in 
his reading (his practice was al- 
ways to read copy aloud; a trick 
I learned from him that has been 
very valuable to me); he would 
pause and sit perfectly still for 
several seconds—sometimes even 
minutes—looking straight ahead cf 
him across his desk. Then he 
would re-read the sentence and 
say: “You believe that, Surrey, 
do you?” 

And I would say I did, and de- 
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fend my enthusiasm to the best of 
my ability. 

And he would nod his head 
slowly and say: “Yes, I see the 
way you look at it; but I’m 
wondering if people outside— 
people who don’t know us very 
well—I wonder if they'll believe 


“If we tell them often enough 
they will,” I would answer. 

“Yes,” he would muse, “that’s 
a good law to go on. It’s a good 
law—when you are dealing with 
truths. .....” 

With youthful temerity I would 
interrupt him: “Isn’t that what we 
are dealing with, sir?” 

And he would quietly reply: “It 
seems like the truth to you, 
Surrey. You believe it. But if 
somebody outside doesn’t believe it, 
it won’t be true—for him. It will 
be a falsehood—for him. And 
your law isn’t good for falsehoods. 
The first time a man reads what 
he believes to be a lie his confidence 
in the person or the firm who utters 
it is lessened. The second time it 
it lessened some more. And even- 
tually, if you repeat it often 
enough, there won’t be a shred of 
confidence left. That’s what I’m 
afraid of about this copy. You 
say it’s true. I would like to 
believe that it’s true, myself. But 
it isn’t good business, Surrey, to 
say anything in an advertisement 
that anyone can doubt—anyone at 
all! I’m not thinking of the moral 
side of the thing at all. I guess 
I’m about as immoral as they make 
’em. No. There’s only one ques- 
tion that influences me: Is it good 
business ?” 

(A row of asterisks, please, to 
indicate the lapse of several years.) 


Early in 1919 or 1920, I forget 
which, I paid my first visit to 
Chicago. A friend of mine there 
took me up to a friendly little 
alumni luncheon where I met a lot 
of strangers. None of their names 


meant anything to me, but while 
we were standing around waiting 
for the lunch to get started I got 
talking with a chap named Jordan. 
He was very friendly; in fact, now 
that I think of it, it was largely 
his manner that makes me remem- 
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ber it as “a friendly little lunch,” 
I forgot what we talked about, but 
the conversation stays with me as a 
very pleasant one. 

A few minutes later we went 
into the dining room, and this chap 
Jordan was dragged away from me 
to sit on the right of the chair- 
man. The lunch proceeded and 
presently the chairman rose and 
unceremoniously introduced Ed- 
ward Jordan, president of the 


Jordan Motor Car Company, who . 


was to speak to us on “Character,” 

It was “this chap” I had been 
talking to. 

And the friendliness that had 
impressed me during our brief 
conversation—plus the unassuming 
manner which had made me think 
of him as “this chap”—was even 
more: in evidence during his brief 
talk. But what stands out in my 
memory of his address is the fact 
that although he talked about 
character in industry, and par- 
ticularly in automobile-building, he 
never once referred to his own car 
or to the fact that he made cars, 
He did talk about three other makes 
of cars—the Ford, the Buick and 
the Cadillac—in the highest terms. 

With this memory in mind it was 
not at all a surprise when a few 
years later “this chap Jordan” ran 
an advertisement headed, “Hats Off 
to Cadillac,” or when a few weeks 
ago he closed an article in 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY with a 
few commendatory paragraphs 
concerning cars other than his own. 

(Another row of asterisks, 
please, to indicate a change ™ 
tempo.) 

* * * 

These two incidents are “curtain 
raisers,” as the English say, to the 
play proper. The play is a problem 
play, and its theme is—“What 
Effect Has Advertising That 
People Can’t Believe?” j 

It isn’t, you will note, a question 
of whether the advertising is true; 
but whether people can believe it; 
and if they can’t believe it, the 
effect it will have on them. | 

My own feeling is that advertis- 
ing that can’t be believed is worse 
than no advertising at all. But 
that is only a feeling, and no doubt 
instances could be brought forward 
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shea Radio must have a ground con- 


nection. 


That small wire to the ground is a simple, 
yet all important element in successful radio 
reception. 


Christian Herald, because it reaches the in- 
fluential church families, is the ground con- 
nection for your small town sales work. It 
will greatly improve the reception of your 
merchandise in ‘‘Village America.” 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y 


GRAHAM Patterson, Publisher 


Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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to show that incredible statements 
in advertising, or even downright 
untruths in advertising, have made 
sales, and—worse still—are con- 
tinuing to make sales. 

I am the more conscious of this 
because of the story now being pub- 
lished serially concerning the ad- 
vertising adventures of one P. T. 
Barnum, who not merely made the 
most incredible claims in his ad- 
vertising, but went so far as to 
advertise himself as a “humbug.” 
And yet Barnum didn’t fail. 

I can remember, too, the first 
advertising slogan that ever im- 
pinged itself on my childish con- 
sciousness aS a  youngster— 
“They’re worth a guinea a box.” 

As I grew older I came to know 
that Beecham’s Pills were not sold 
for a guinea a box, and L.used to 
wonder why they advertised them 
for so much more than they 
charged. ' 

Arrived at manhood’s estate, 
with some slight knowledge of the 
ways of advertising, I can see that 
though the claim is exaggerated, 
it is not incredible. It is not the 
kind of statement that challenges 
belief, because the English guinea 
is a round figure that does not 
really exist. There is no longer 
any such coin minted, and although 
everybody (over there) under- 
stands a guinea to mean twenty- 
one shillings, it is, in a sense, a 
mythical sum of money, and 
Beecham could use it as a sort of 
symbol of complete satisfaction. 

(Another row of asterisks, 
please, to indicate that I’m wan- 
dering from the point.) 

* 


We can all admire men like my 
former chief and “this chap Jor- 
dan,” and most of us, probably, 
have the tendency to eschew the 
methods of Barnum. But, on the 
other hand, we like to take a busi- 
ness problem out of the realm of 
mortals and sentiment and con- 
sider it on a strictly business basis. 

If Jordan’s methods don’t pay 
we want to know why. 

And if Barnum’s methods do 
pay we want to know why—and 
how! 

We want to know about anything 
that will make money for us. Some 
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of us are not very particular ay 
to how long a suggested method 
will make money, so long ag _ 
will make a lot of money qui 
Others, who are not thinking , 
retiring in a few years, are mo 
concerned with methods that Gap 
be relied on to bring in money 
ten, twenty, thirty—why not a 
hundred—years. @ 

Let us then put sentiment 
morals aside and consider this ay 
tion of “unbelievable” adve 
from the standpoint of pure ex 











pediency, without qualms of com 


science. 

Let us pretend that we have 
deliberately decided to lie about 
our products. “3 

Under such circumstances oi 
problem will be to discover how 
to lie to the best advantage. 

Looking around for the outsta 
ing example of successful ad 
ing of the unbelievable type we are 
at once confronted with 
achievements of Barnum, the 
advertised “humbug,” and there im- 
mediately springs to mind the 
famous slogan—“Greatest show on 
earth.” 

What could be better for our 
beans than a paraphrase of this 
all-inclusive claim— 


SURREY’S BEANS 


Finest beans on earth! 
We know, of course, that our 
beans .are not the finest on earth. 
A firm in a neighboring city is 
making better beans than we afe. 
Whether they are the finest beans 
or not is open to question; but at 
any rate they are better than ours. 
However, since this rival concern 
is foolishly content to say simply 
that its beans are good beans, or 
perhaps tell why its beans are good, 
or perhaps demonstrate in print 
where they come from and how 
they are cooked and packed, or 
perhaps publish testimonials (red 
ones) proving that people have 
found them good—-since, in 
our competitor is leaving us an op 
portunity to call our beans tt 
finest on earth, why shouldat 
we seize it? 
All right. We seize it. And we 
buy two million circulation, say, 
(Continued on page 173) 
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This gang goes to high school 


There’s Pudge Jones, for instance, on the left. He’s almost 
14,a freshman; he weighs a good 90 pounds and stands 4 feet 8 
inches off the ground. 

And Angleworm, his 5 feet 8 inches, meat-eating, eighteen- 
year-old brother. He’s going to college in the fall. Just now 
he’s putting on his socks. He weighs 132 pounds. 


The two guys diving for clothes in their lockers are 15 and 17. 
Lefty McGuire (the one reaching for his shoes) is a husky, 110- 
pound sophomore. And Bing Miller (reaching for garters) is a 
pretty nifty specimen of a junior at 122 pounds. 


This gang is typical of the 500,000 readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. They have the buying habits of men. They wear man- 
sized clothes, they ride in man-sized motor-cars, and they have 
more than man-sized appetites. They’re your equal in everything 
but years. Sell to this man-sized market through the advertising 
columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. 

No matter what you make—shoes, motor-cars, tooth-paste, 
bicycles, radio-sets—you can sell it to these near-men. Win their 
preferences for your product. Enlist their enthusiasm by telling 
your story in the magazine they read twelve months throughout 
the year. Copy received by January 10th will appear in March. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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For Every Dollar 
spent 20 years ago 


~three dollars are 
spent to-day 


VERY year 400,000 new im- 
migrants become purchasers 
of American goods—and 
2,000,000 boys and girls reach 

the age where they buy for themselves 

for the first time. 


And still more significant—everyone of 
these buyers spends more money every 
year—for three dollars are spent today 
where only one was spent twenty years 
ago. 

Unless a business sells to this new mar- 
ket it cannot forge ahead. 


Lulled to a false sense of security by a 
regular annual sales increase many busi- 


J. WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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nesses have not realized that leadership 
was slipping from them until it was too 
late to win it back. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has assisted in developing entirely new 
markets for many products of long estab- 
lished use. Not infrequently these new 
uses have yielded a volume equal to or 
exceeding the original sales. 


With other manufacturers the experi- 
ence of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has made it possible to suggest addi- 
tional new products which have grown 
to national volume. 


The leadership of the future will rest 
with those manufacturers who not only 
sell on a large scale but keep selling all 
the time—not only hold their old -mar- 
kets but reach out after the new that 
spring up every day. 


Sf 
THOMPSON CO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 










Campbell Soup Advertising Pro- 
gram Expands 


Newspapers and Street Car Cards Are to Be Used—Magazine Appro- 
priation Is Increased—Outdoor Advertising May Be Used 


By Albert E. Haase 


T= Campbell Soup Company 
ranks high among the large ad- 
vertisers of the country in the 
amount of money spent. Its place 
on that score is probably among 
the first twelve. Reports now 
show that it is planning to spend 





Sourishing juices and tomato “meat.” strained to 
4 fime, smooth puree. Today—enjoy Campbell s! 
12 cane + con 





Cambtites Sout PS 





HOW THE APPETITE APPEAL HAS 
BEEN DEVELOPED IN NEWS- 
PAPER COPY 


more money than it has ever spent 
in a single year on advertising. 

It is going to increase its appro- 
priation because of the record of 
accomplishment that its advertis- 
ing has made. This record shows 
the company to be one of the most 
conspicuous examples of success in 
the use of advertising to secure 
mass distribution. That is a 
view of its record from a manu- 
facturing and selling standpoint. 
From the consumer’s viewpoint, 
it can be pointed to as a com- 
pany which, through the use of 
advertising, has made available to 
the entire public a high-priced 
product at a low price. In other 


words, the same soup made by 
Campbell, if mass selling were not 
possible, would cost the individual 


consumer, say, thirty cents or more, 
instead of twelve cents. Mass 


selling of Campbell Soup through - 


advertising has brought benefits to 
farming. It has made it posssible 
for the company to guarantee a 
steady market at profitable prices 
for highly perishable farm products, 

All types of advertising have 
contributed to this record. The 
company started advertising in 1898 
in car cards in New York City. In 
that year, it spent $4,264 for car- 
card advertising. The latest fig- 
ures available on its advertising 
appropriation show that in 1924 it 
spent $1,519,200 for magazine 
space. Newspaper and outdoor 
advertising, it should be specific- 
ally noted, have been used at dif- 
ferent times by the Campbell com- 
pany. Of late years, however, it 
has concentrated its advertising in 
general periodicals and in women’s 
publications. The appropriation has 
been a constantly increasing one. It 
has increased because it is arrived 
at on a fixed percentage of the 
previous year’s sales, and sales have 
continuously increased. 

For the coming year, the com- 
pany has increased its magazine 
advertising and at the same time 
has added other mediums—news- 
papers and car cards. It may also 
make use of outdoor advertising 
during 1926. 

The car card plan is to use every 
surface car in the United States. 


_ Cards of coated stock, printed in 


a number of colors, are being used 
to get over an appetite appeal for 
the product and to show the Camp- 
bell can in its familiar red and 
white label. Scarcely any text 8 
used. Pictures showing, for ex 
ample, a steaming plate of soup. 
or a ripe, juicy tomato, or both, 
are being relied upon to get over 
an appetite appeal. 

The purpose of the newspaper 
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The Back-bone of the 
Pepsadént 


REG.U.S. 








Advertising Campaign 
In Iowa for 8 Years 


“Pepsodent advertising has been ap- 
pearing regularly in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune for some eight 
years. 


“In fact, from the time that Pepso- 
dent began their first campaign, this 
paper has been the most important pub- 
lication in our Iowa newspaper cam- 
paign. During the last year we used 
50 per cent more space in your publica- 
tion than in any other newspaper in the 
state. This should be conclusive evi- 
dence of our opinion of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune.” 


THE PEPSODENT 
COMPANY 
Harlow P. Roberts, 

Advertising Manager 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


170,688 Daily—147,923 Sunday 


Net Paid Average for October 
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copy is the same as that of the 
car card—to get over an ap- 
petite appeal. But there is a 
problem here. Color cannot be 
used. Incidentally, the reason the 
company has not been a large user 
of newspaper space, H. F. Jones, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, told Printers’ InxK is “be- 
cause it did not see how it could 
use appetite appeal copy in 
newspapers without the use of 
color.” 

It is now experimenting with a 
newspaper campaign for the pur- 
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in Campbell’s Tomato Soup. For 
we use only the choice red-ripe 
tomatoes and only the flavory, ap- 
petizing, nourishing juices and to- 
mato ‘meat,’ strained to a fine, 
smooth puree. Today — enjoy 
Campbell’s.” This advertisement 
also gave a recipe for Cream of 
Tomato Soup and suggested that 
it might be advisable, at times, to 
serve Campbell soup “as a soup 
sauce salad.” 


It is the company’s present in- 


tention, according to Mr. Jones, 
to run such copy in newspapers 


a 


~ so delicious in taste / 





CAMPBELL’S HAS RESUMED CAR-CARD ADVERTISING AND IS MAKING EFFECTIVE USE OF 
COLOR FOR THE PURPOSE OF CREATING AN APPETITE APPEAL 


pose of testing out whether or not 
appetite appeal copy can be put 
over without the use of color. 
Large-size copy is appearing in 
newspapers in eight cities. 

This newspaper copy is illus- 
trated with black and white line 
cuts. The subjects of the illus- 
trations are, as in the case of street 
car cards, the steaming plate of 
soup, vegetables and the Campbell 
can. Text of unusual length for 
the Campbell company is used with 
the illustration. The text is writ- 
ten as an appeal to the appetite of 
the reader. An advertisement for 
tomato soup will stand as a spe- 
cific example. Under the heading 
“Delicious Tomato Soup,” the text 
said: “Luscious tomatoes blended 
with golden country butter and the 
skilled seasoning of famous chefs! 
Taste tomatoes at their very best 


in eight cities three times a 
week for the next five or six 
months. “From our experience 
during that time,” he continued, 
“we hope to be able to determine 
whether or not we should go ahead 
with a large national newspaper 
campaign.” 

This new campaign in newspa- 
pers marks the first time this ad- 
vertiser has used that medium since 
1914. The street car campaign 
is the first since 1917, when car- 
card space was used in New York 
City. A country-wide car-card 
campaign was carried on in 1909 
and 1910. No changes are being 
made in magazine copy which in 
any way alter the company’s basic 
plan of appealing through appe- 
tite. This copy plan is fixed 
carries through in all mediums 
used. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 


A Merry Christmas 
A Happy New Year 


—and an invitation to reap 
your share of the 1926 har- 
vest in the rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 











By investing your new 1926 

dollars in The Milwaukee 
Stamp Out Journal, you can build a 
Tuberculosis sf 

maximum volume of sales 
here at one low advertising 
cost. 


More Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin people read The 


Merry Christmas 


and Good Health Journal than any other pub- 
lication in the world. It is 
Buy Christmas the only paper needed to 





Seals! 


thoroughly cover the stable, 
prosperous Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
_ FIRST—by Merit ) 





Wisconsin— First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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The Babbitts Ara 


(ana getting 


PB lbs discussing 
Christmas shopping 
right now, and for the first 
Christmas in a long, long 
time they are not worrying 
much about where the 
money is coming from. 


Everybody has money, 
everybody is spending it! 








Aiter the flurry of holiday 
buying, there will be 


Chicago Heral@" 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway BOSTON, MA», 
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yery, Very Rich 


gevery day) 





money leit in the Babbitt 
purse, more of it than ever 
before. 


The more than 380,000 
buyers of the daily Herald 
and Examiner are just as 
prosperous as any other 
group of like number. 
They are 18% of the news- 
paper reading public of 
Chicago, and spend 18% 
of all the money that’s 
spent in this rich market. 


t iqnd Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Radio Products That Sell 
Best in Chicago 
Are Advertised Most 
in The Chicago Daily News 


This is a case of “cause and effect,” and 
you may check up on the statement with 
little difficulty. Ask the better class dealers 
—the dealers who stay in business and 
grow. 


There is abundant reason for the effec- 
tiveness of Daily News advertising in sell- 
ing good radio products. (Its interesting 
and authoritative radio department every 
day and its radio section every Saturday 
hold the interest and confidence of radio 
fans throughout Chicago and its suburbs. 
And with its 400,000 daily average cir- 
culation—approximately 1,200,000 daily 
readers—concentrated 94 per cent in 
Chicago and nearby towns—it goes into 
the great majority of financially competent 
oe that are the best supporters of 
radio. 


To sell more radio products in Chicago, 
follow the lead of experience and advertise 
more in 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 


Note—The Daily News is the only newspaper in Chicago 
that owns and operates its own radio broadcasting station 
—WMAQ. 




















Getting Ready for Consumer 
Advertising 


How the 


Gaylord Manufacturing Company Is 


Preparing a Solid 


Groundwork First 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN a manufacturer who 

had often considered na- 
tional advertising told Uncle Hen- 
ry Wilson for the eighth time that 
he was not quite ready, that ad- 
vertising philosopher replied that 
there were two things a man would 
never do if he intended to wait 
until he was absolutely and finally 
ready. One was get married, and 
the other was start to advertise. 

Perhaps he was right. In spite 

of this famous remark, the amount 
of preparation required for the 
latter step is receiving far more 
attention than the former. How 
one concern is getting ready for 
consumer advertising may prove of 
interest to other manufacturers 
who have long considered the 
step. It offers certain suggestions 
about clearing away some of the 
obstacles long before the consumer 
advertising appears. Too often, 
such obstacles are left standing 
and too much of a burden is thus 
placed upon the advertising. 
- The Gaylord Manufacturing 
Company, now of Paterson, N. J., 
has for more than fifteen. years 
made various water saving devices, 
gradually adding to the line as 
new markets presented themselves. 
The line grew, as is customary, in 
many businesses where the output 
is marketed without advertising, 
under many different names, brands 
and numbers. There were, for ex- 
ample, The Ideal Automatic Water 
Saver, the three Little Gignt Wa- 
ter Savers, the Ideal Sponge 
Washer, the Gaylord Hose Reel 
and many other items. 

When the new management of 
the company, a year or more ago, 
decided to investigate the advan- 
tages of advertising, the survey 
made by them and their advertis- 
ing advisors included talks with 
hardware and automobile acces- 
sory dealers, salesmen in those 
fields, business publishers, and 


individual consumers. In _ these 
talks, several definite objectives 
were kept in mind. 


a. The fitness of the merchandise for 

the possible markets. 
Determination of most logical retail 

cutlets. 

c. Buying habits of retailers and con- 
sumers. 

d. Methods of approach and specific 
appeals. 

e. Prices. 

f. Simplification and standardization 
under one name. 

g. Finding a “backbone” item. 


It was found fundamental, be- 
fore any detailed consideration of 
the merchandise, to decide upon 
one brand name, something to 
pound home continuously when 
the advertising did start. The 
name Gaylord was chosen because 
it had been used on some items 
and was more distinctive than 
such names as Ideal and Little 
Giant, which are found in many 
different lines of industry. One 
objective of the later campaign, it 
was decided, would be to make 
the name Gaylord stand for the 
idea behind all the merchandise— 
for water saving as a desirable 
action, rather than for a nozzle, 
a sponge washer or any item of 
merchandise. The first step, then, 
was a production problem; to have 
the new name stamped somewhere 
on the metal of every piece of 
merchandise finally decided on as 
the logical line. 


“THE BACKBONE ITEM” 


Next came the step of discover- 
ing the leader or “backbone item,” 
as the company calls it. The item 
formerly made and sold as Little 
Giant Water Saver No. 3, renamed 
the Gaylord Water Saver, was 
selected for this honor. This item 
is an invention in metal, without 
springs, which is placed at the end 
of any hose. When the user 
presses with his palm on the 
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plunger at the top, the water flows 
continuously. The moment the 
pressure is released, the water 
shuts itself off. This item was 
selected as the leader of the line 
because careful investigation 
showed it to offer all the advan- 
tages of other similar items in the 
line with none of the minor dis- 
advantages. With this selection 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY IS PLAYING AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


made, it seemed advisable to kill 
two other items: Little Giants 
No. 1 and No. 2 and to stop push- 
ing one known as the Ideal Auto- 
matic Water Saver. This plan 
enabled the company to stress 
more forcibly the “no-springs” 
feature of the new leader and also 
saved money invested in stock and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
the dropped items. ‘ 
Then came the matter of pricing. 
It is always an obvious objective 
to get the product selected into the 
hands of the consumer at the 
lowest possible price. The price 
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of the leader at that time was 
$3.50. Investigation among con- 
sumers proved that with the finish 
it then had, the average consumer 
expected to nay far less. It seemed 
advisable to give the product a 
more attractive finish, put it into 
a good-looking carton and lower 
the price. Price would seem not 
so important on an item if it could 
be proved to save a 
garage owner a consid- 
erable sum each year. 
Yet getting ready for 
advertising to home 
owners and a study of 
competition _ indicated 
the advisability of a 
price of $2.00 on a 
product with improved 
appearance and_ con- 
tainer. The result was 
the adoption of this 
recommendation: “The 
Gaylord Water - Saver 
should be priced for 
large volume sales im- 
mediately and the parts 
purchased in large 
quantities as soon as 
present stocks and con- 
tracts run out.” 
Seven styles of noz- 
zles are supplied for 
use with the Water 
Saver. The new ge- 
neric name is to be 
stamped on each, the 
finish of two greatly 
improved, and all made 
to sell at the same list 
price, 50 cents. One 
sponge washer was re- 
named, the finish of 
its metal parts im- 
proved, and its price reduced; 
one type of overhead wash- 
er was selected in two numbers, 
priced at $16.00 and $34.00 and a 
completely new product made for 
the last member of the new line, 


the Gaylord Hose Reel. The prod-— 


uct displaced by the new improved 
reel sold at $6.00. The new and 
totally different one was priced at 
$7.50. A study of the carton situ- 
ation showed it possible to make 
up special combination cartons 
containing items for special uses 
—for the garden, around the home, 
for the commercial garage, the 
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private garage and other places. 

The items eliminated were let 
go by the fadeaway process. For 
example, in the booklet prepared 
for dealers, the new leader was 
featured at its new price of $2, 
and its advantages described in 
full. At the bottom of the page 
a note was run as follows: 


We make Gaylord Water Savers in 
special sizes for special uses to order. 
For the benefit of old friends, we still 
supply our fifteen year old Ideal Auto- 
matic Water Saver—the lever and spring 
handle type. We ieve, however, that 
the Gaylord is a more cient water 
saver at a lower price. 


Then, after deciding upon a uni- 
form discount. to recognized job- 
bers and one for recognized re- 
tailers, minimum initial orders for 
both jobbers and retailers were 
established. After those prelim- 
inaries, the next step was the study 
of markets, determination of out- 
lets, methods of approach and 
other market studies. As the mem- 
orandum adopted as the objective 
guide in preparing for final con- 
summer advertising expressed it: 

“‘Wherever there’s a hose’ is 
an accurate definition of the mar- 
ket for Gaylord water-saving de- 
vices. Yet, in going after this 
wide market, it is most economical 
in both time and money to concen- 
trate on the more frequent users 
and uses and allow the products 
to sell themselves, by suggestion, 
into the lesser markets. 

“Aside from the meat packers 
and nurserymen, the goal of our 
first endeavors, should be the ga- 
rages, both commercial and pri- 
vate, for washing and filling cars, 
and the home owners, for their 
lawns and eardens. 

“Considering the country as a 
whole, there will be little seasonal 
variation in the use of Gaylord 
devices in garages, whether com- 
mercial or private. The home 
owner will be an all-year prospect, 
but more susceptible in spring and 
summer.” 

The next step was a more de- 
tailed study of -the fields to be 
covered by preliminary advertis- 
ing to dealers. In this connection, 
the book which guided the objec- 
tives of the whole campaign took 
into careful consideration the buy- 
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ing habits of possible customers as 
indicated by the preliminary in- 
vestigation. Thus: 

“The commercial garage buys 
its supplies from hardware job- 
bers, automobile accessory jobbers, 
hardware retailers and automobile 
accessory retailers. 

“The automobile owner with a 
private garage buys his needs from 
hardware, automobile accessory 
and department stores. 

“Tt is, therefore, apparent that 
all hardware and automobile ac- 
cessory jobbers must be covered 
by sales effort; that hardware, 
automobile accessory and depart- 
ment stores must be covered by 
both sales and advertising efforts; 
and that all advertising must be 
merchandised to all the jobbers. 

“The ideal method of covering 
the trade is, of course, for the 
manufacturer to have his own 
sales force covering all the jobbers 
and co-operating with the jobbers 
in covering all the retailers. How- 
ever, with a numerically limited 
line, as in the case of the Gay- 
lord devices, that is not apt to 
prove a paying proposition and in 
any case requires several years. 

“Giving exclusive rights to ter- 
ritorial sales agents or brokers, is 
a satisfactory method when the 
manufacturer can be sure that 
each agent has the logical amount 
of territory, is financially sound, 
capable and disposed to put real 
push behind the merchandise—and 
that the whole country is thus 
covered. These requirements are 
by no means impossible, but they 
are definitely both slow and diffi- 
cult of attainment. 

“The national sales rights for 
the Gaylord line shall be given to 
some one firm of manufacturers’ 
sales agents, on a basis which will 
elicit the required interest and 
push; this new firm shall be au- 
thorized to deal with the present 
territorial agents as they see fit; 
and that the Gaylord Manufac- 
turing Company will maintain a 
few high-class, well-trained mis- 
sionary men to build good-will 
with the jobbers, and to both co- 
operate with, and check up on, the 
national sales agents.” 

The duties of the missionary 
men were to arrange for demon- 
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strations in important retail store 
windows, at hardware, automobile, 
florists and other conventions and 
in commuters’ terminal points. 

One firm was selected to handle 
sales, the missionary men secured 
and then it was time to get ready 
the copy for the dealer publications. 

A list of six business papers was 
selected to cover hardware jobbers, 
automobile accessory jobbers, de- 
partment store buyers of hard- 
ware and automobile accessories, 
hardware retailers, automobile ac- 
cessory retailers and commercial 
garages. The total cost of a year’s 
campaign to cover those fields 
averaged in the neighborhood otf 
$1,000 per month, to be supple- 
mented with broadsides, mailed to 
retailers and commercial garages 
on lists supplied by the jobbers. 

The object of this advertising 
was thus stated in advance: 

“This advertising as a unit 
should line up new jobber, retailer 
and department store accounts and 
sell combination sets to commer- 
cial garages. It should speed up 
national distribution, by preparing 
the way for the sales agents, and 
sell some accounts direct.” 

Next came the question of the 
message. The first piece of copy 
addressed to all fields talked of 
profit, of “new merchandise ten 
years old, sweet sellers, packed 
right, priced right.” It told this 
story of the company’s objectives 
in words of interest to the retailer : 


This is the first announcement to offer 
you Gaylord Water Saving Devices—ten 
ears on the market—as a brand new 
ine of goods. What’s back of it? Three 
things: First this is the only merchan- 
dise of its kind—and ten years have 
been needed to perfect all the items. 
Second, whereas we have been _produc- 
ing ten thousand units at a time, we 
are now in production on a quarter 
million basis. Therefore, and this is 
the third factor, we can now offer this 
merchandise, packed in attractive car- 
tons, at lower prices than you would 
ever imagine possible—no matter how 
long you’ve been selling hardware and 
auto accessories. We want the same things 
you do, volume sales and quick turn- 
over with the logical margin of profit. 


The rest of the copy featured 
the new, complete line with the 
new prices mentioned, combination 
offers and urged the retailer to 
send for a booklet “Beating the 
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Water Meter.” This rather star- 
tling heading was found not yn- 
acceptable to big water companies 
since they want customers in 
greater number rather than a 
smaller number using much water, 
Later copy featured one item 
at a time best adapted to the par- 
ticular field served by the indi- 
vidual business paper. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


The Gaylord Manufacturing 

Company, after a year or more of 
this business- paper advertising, 
backed up by the efforts of the 
national sales agents and its own 
missionary men, expects to be in 
a position where national consumer 
advertising will seem advisable. 
_ The type of consumer: advertis- 
ing to be employed will then be 
determined by sales and distribu- 
tion. In the meantime, two steps 
toward that ultimate objective will 
be employed; one is distinctive 
direct-mail material to be mailed 
free of cost to consumers whose 
names are supplied by dealers, 
this material to be imprinted in 
each case with the dealer’s name. 

The second is small space in a 
few specialized consumer maga- 
zines in the garden and automo- 
bile field. This copy will be de- 
signed to get people to ask their 
dealers or “if your dealer doesn’t 
carry them write us and we will 
see that you are supplied.” 

Those, then, are the steps in or- 
der, from the time the product is 
improved and re-priced to the 
gradual walk ahead on the path 
to the final consumer’s cellar and 
garage. 

Just when the company will 
blossom forth in consumer medi- 
ums will be determined by the re- 
sults of the previous steps and 
the experience gained along the 
journey. 

Successes, of course, have been 
made in some cases where a com- 
pany plunged immediately into a 
complete campaign. The Gaylord 
method is interesting as showing 
how one company, typical of so 
many others in all parts of the 
country, is plugging along tow 
an ultimate objective, one step at 
a time. 
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Selling Groceries and Foods 
"in 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is an important market for the maker 
of groceries and food products. 


With more than three million people to be fed daily, 
it offers particularly attractive possibilities to those who 
seek a concentrated outlet-—a market where most of the 
families live in separate homes and where the food they 
buy and eat is served on their own tables. 


Imagine, if you can, the daily table needs of more 
than 520,000 separate dwellings, and you will get some 
idea of the possibilities in stare for you if you go after 
the Philadelphia market. 


Send for a free copy of THe BuLieTiIn Route List 
oF GROCERS AND Foop DEALERS IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
CampEN. It will be of great help to your salesmen 
when calling on the trade in this market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” rea 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 sir 


Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 


The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
_ is one of the largest in the United 
tates. 


New York--247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 






! Philadelphia 
| nearly everybody reads 
\ The Bulletin’ 
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An Extraordinary Letter 


from one of America’s Leading 
Musical Instrument and Radio Dealers 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
(47 FIFTH AVENUEL 


NEW YORK 


November 25, 1925. 
New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


“Nothing succeeds like success” is an old saying and I know 
of no more forceful illustration of this phrase than our past twenty 
years’ experience in advertising in the New York Evening Journal. 


Twenty years ago it required a lot of eloquence and sales- 
manship backed up by a persistent and enthusiastic solicitation to 
persuade us to invest $42.00 for an announcement in the New York 
Evening Journal, 

At that time we had a small office on the second floor of a 
building near 30th Street on Fifth Avenue. 


Today we occupy buildings in seven cities. We have four 
large stores on the pr i thoroughfares of New York and 
occupy an entire building on 42nd Street West, near Fifth Avenue. 


From a small unknown firm with hardly a foothold in the 
business world, we are recognized today as one of the leading musical 
instrument and radio concerns in the United States. THANKS TO 
THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, 


We could not be honest with ourselves, if we did not freely 
and thankfully acknowledge that all our buildings and all our stores 
and all our success has been due in large measure to the sales our 
advertising has produced week after week, month after month and 





(Continued on next page) 
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10 Year Success of Landay Bros. 


Attributed in Large Measure 
to New York Evening Journal 





(Page 2, Landay Bros. Letter Continued ) 


year after year for the last twenty years in the New York Evening 
Journal. 


During 1923 we invested $43,000 in the New York Evening 
Journal. This was nearly half of all our advertising appropriation. 
During 1924 we invested over $50,000 in your newspaper which again 
represented a great part of our entire appropriation. This year our 
investment in the Evening Journal will reach over $60,000. 


We consider the New York Evening Journal the most 
dominant advertising medium published in America, and we KNOW 
—because we have spent vast sums in practically ALL of the big New 
York newspapers, therefore we feel that we are in a position to make 
this statement as an authority and as one who has had EXPERIENCE 
and KNOWS WHAT THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT. 


In signing the contract your representative submitted to 
me, which is the largest contract we have ever made, I do so feeling 
it is the safest investment we have ever made as I am sure it will 
bring us back huge profits and build our business to greater heights. 


During 1925 we opened our tenth and most important place 
of business, on the southwest corner of 42nd Street and Sixth Avenue, 
under lease that runs into nearly two million dollars. This store has 
been named “Landay Hall,” and on December 12th another important 
“Landay Hall,” occupying an entire building in the heart of Newark’s 
shopping center, on Broad Street, will be opened to the public. 


With best wishes for your continued success. 
Yours Yer: Y, 








Christmas Seal 


Your Christmas Mail 
You can help to fight tuberculosis by 
cooperating with the National Tubercu- 


losis Assn.—buy Christmas Seals and 
seal your Christmas mail. 


ING JOURNAL 


mble the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
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Carl Williams 


Editor 


New York 
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‘Chis year its 


an 64,129 line 
gain’ Oklahomas 
§| only Farm Paper 


DVERTISERS who have learned the 
importance of the Oklahoma farm 
market purchased 84,129 more lines of 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman space in 1925 
than in 1924. A Clear 33 1/3 % gain! 


This is something more than a good line- 
age increase; it is a consistent gain. For 
monthly figures show that during every 
month of 1925 the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman gained over the same month of 
1924. 


Oklahoma farmers had their second good 
crop year in 1925. Advertisers are getting 
profitable results through the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


These figures show that business has been 
good in Oklahoma during 1925. All indi- 
cations point to continued prosperity for 
Oklahoma farmers in 1926. 











E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





——!% OKLAHOMA , 


Qdv. Mgr 


Oklahoma City | 
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Ten Letters to Collect One 
Account 


But This House Rarely Finds It Necessary to Go Beyond Number Four 
or Five 


By Frank M. Barber 


HEN I was about ten years 
younger than I am now, I 
was the best retail collection man 
in the United States; I said so my- 
self. One day, I told my boss how 
good I was. I had some nice little 
figures to prove it; very gratify- 
ingly small percentages in the 
‘Can’t collect’ column, equally 
pleasant reading by way of num- 
bers of dollars collected, and all 
the rest of it. 

“The chief smiled benignly and 
said nothing. He knew I wasn't 
through with the profound message 
I had for him. I told him just 
how I did it. Give ’em a couple of 
chances and then treat ’em rough; 
you’ve got to be hard-boiled in this 
game. I elaborated to the ‘point 
where I thought I had myself ever- 
lastingly sold. I called attention to 
the fact that we were about to 
begin a new fiscal year and that 
on the basis of results during the 
year now closing, my salary ought 
to be 

“The figure was_ reasonable 
enough if I was as good as I said 
I was, and the jump in my pro- 
posal didn’t stagger the president 
at all. I leaned back. 

“‘Are you quite through, Mr. 
?’? asked the chief executive. 

“Do I need to add anything?’ 
was my naive query. 

“The president went on. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘I can see you’re through.’ 

“Then he straightened. 

“You are more through than 
you think, young man; you're 
fired!’ 

“As I curled up, he put a hand 
on my shoulder, and preached me 
a little sermon. The theme was 





a good one; it went something like 
this : 

“*Yes, you know how to treat 
‘em rough; you can get our money 
from a customer all right, but you 
get it only once. 


When you're 
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through with a delinquent patron, 
he’s through with us. We can’t 
afford that, and you can’t afford to 
continue in a place where you've 
had such a hard experience as you 
are having right now.’ 

“He didn’t give me a chance to 
say anything, and went on: ‘Now, 
think it over; decide where you'd 
like to land, come and tell me about 
it, and I’ll do all I can to help you 
to connect.’ 

“Right there I began to grow 
up.” 

* * * 

If names were to be named, this 
man’s name would be recognized 
as that of an outstanding retail 
credit authority. The group to 
which he had been confessing asked 
him to go on. He told of the hard 
fight he had had with himself to 
break down the idol of hard-boiled 
egoism which his adolescence had 
fashioned for him. “Some day,” 
he added, “I’ll let you see a series 
of collection letters which we are 
using; a series of ten.” 

“Ten letters to collect one ac- 
count?” 

“Yes,” the authority answered, 
“if necessary, but it’s amazing how 
rarely we get beyond four or five, 
and the fine thing about it is that 
we save the account, convert it 
from an indifferent one to a good 
one many, many times over. It 
pays.’ 

Here is the campaign to which 
he referred: 

By way of preliminary, it should 
be mentioned that when this man’s 
house opens a new charge account, 
a gracious letter goes to the indi- 
vidual. While the pleasant things 
are being said, the statement is un- 
obtrusively interjected that “our 
accounting practice is one of 
monthly payments, which our pa- 
trons prefer.” 

There is no respecting of per- 
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sons. If, at the expiration of a 
month, a bill remains unpaid, a 
graceful reminder goes out. It is 
avowedly a matter of routine, 
which is emphasized by the fact 
that the reminder takes the form 
of a printed card, with neither 
salutation nor signature. The card 
reads: 


of routine * * * nothing 
more than the hope that you will now 
be glad to send us your check for 
the amount of your (name of 
bill for the month of . 


In the event that a second month 
passes, a number two takes the 
form of the following letter: 


We know perfectly well how quickly 
the months slip by, how sometimes un- 
avoidably your usual practice of paying 
monthly may be omitted, and we are 
quite sure that you will now wish to 
send us your check for your (name of 
house) bill for (month). 


The amount is 


house) 


At the end of three months, the 
house begins seriously to capitalize 
in terms of good-will, with this 
letter : 


Why not have a fine understanding 
about your (name of house) bill? 

The fact that your name is on our 
charge account list is in itself a proof 


of our full confidence. The further 
fact that there has been a little delay, 
unusual for you, leads us to believe 
that there must be some mighty good 
reason. 

Now, we have not the slightest dis- 
position to press. Perhaps we can help, 
and we are wholly ready. If for any 
reason whatever you still wish to post- 
pone this matter, tell us about it, and 
we will gladly go the whole distance of 

the way. 


Number four is yet ingratiating: 


Suppose we make it a personal matter 
* * * your (name of house) bill 

There are always two sides to any 
question. 
_ To us, however, your side is the 
important side, and we are eager to do 
anything, everything within our power 
to meet your convenience rather than 


our own. : 
Because of - fullest cetiemee in 
we open your account 
There was the usual cnlenteniien that 
bills should be paid monthly. e are 
not disturbed when an occasional month 
slips by. When we hear nothing for 
several months we like to feel that there 
is some very reason, and we want 
ba af it because we — = =>. 
_ Now, won’t you drop or ~ ey 
2 Gees sea), for the frien jest, 
fr kind of a chat? Then we shall 
all be happy. 
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Unless, of course, it is now convenient 
for you to send a check for the amount 
of your bill * * * . 


Not often does an account sur- 
vive unpaid after number four. As 
a matter of fact, according to this 
credit authority, who, by the way, 
is the treasurer and general man- 
ager of his company, the letter 
just quoted is pre-eminently the 
most successful letter and business 
builder. Often, number four un- 
covers situations which make it 
very clear that drastic measures, 
“treat ’em rough” stuff or “hard- 
boiled” tactics would have worked 
the rankest kind of injustice. 

It is at this point that there is 
something of a transition in the 
treatment of those who fail to 
accept the spirit of the house, 
Number five adopts a slightly dif- 
ferent tone. 


Is it quite fair? 

There’s your (name of house) bill for 
$——,, dating back now —— months. 

Here we are, have been all along, 
ready to meet you far more than half 
way, and we have told you so four 
separate times. Not a word from you. 

© way out is so easy. Tell us 

about it, just tell us, and see how 
prompt we are, how whole-hearted in 
our endeavor to make it pleasant for 
you, convenient for you to do the thing 
we know you really want to do, namely, 
to get this (name of house) bill out 
of the way. 


The sixth letter again plays on 
the string of justice: 


It hurts, not so much from the dollar 
side as from the justice side of it. 

We can conjure up in our minds any 
number of legitimate reasons why an 
over-long delay in the payment of your 
(name house) bill might be un- 
avoidable. What we cannot reconcile, 
however, is the complete silence, es 
pecially when a mere word of good faith 
would have delighted us to leave it all 
to you. 

ow much farther do you think we 

ought to go along the road to the day 
when we shall receive your check for 
$——, which is the amount of your bill 
now —— months overdue. 


Just a suspicion of consequences 
creeps into number seven: 


There’s inevitably a breaking point! 
_ It’s that way with our patience some 
times, and one of those sometimes is 
just around the corner. . 

Don’t, for your own sake, ignore 
(name of house) bill a minute longer. 
Never mind our side of it; consider 
your side, the credit reputation involved, 


the * * *, well, just stop to think 
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Help fight tuberculosismbuy Christmas seals 


HE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS set out earnestly and de- 
liberately in 1869 to be Indiana’s 
greatest newspaper—greatest by 
every standard of journalistic ex- 
cellence and achievement. It has 
become one of the first half-dozen 
newspapers in America. By being 
first of all a great newspaper, it has 
been for half a century the largest 
and most productive advertising 
medium in Indiana, a national 
leader in advertising linage. 


By invitation, exclusive Indiana representative, 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
ee * * 

FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 
New York Office Chicago Office 

Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 EB. 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


~ The Indianapohs Radius 


ee y (DIANAPOLIS 


rine Wee WZ —— 
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you =, (name of house) $——, have 
owed it for —— long months. 


Note the tone of number eight: 


Do we, or do we not? 

In other words, shall we adjust your 
(mame of house) bill amicably, or shall 
it be the other thing? 

There are two choices * * * your 
check for the age Le — long over- 
due bill, $—, an which will 
assure us that this. bill is to be paid. 

We prefer the check. 


Number nine is somewhat hair- 
triggery: 


This note requires an answer by re- 
turn mail. 

Do you intend to pay your (name of 
house) bill which is now months 
—— 

i amount is $——. 
ber, please, * * * by RETURN 
MAIL. 


And then, 


Unless we receive your check on or 
before (date) our attorneys will receive 
instructions to summon you to court. 

The amount of the claim is $——. 


_And there you have the collec- 
tion policy of one great house. 








American Concern Takes Over 
Sadag Gravure Rights 


Sadag Chromatic Gravure, Inc., has 
been incorporated at New York and 
has purchased the American rights for 
the Sadag process from the Sadag 
Gravure Company, of Switzerland. The 
incorporators are: Paul Thevoz, son of 
the president of the parent company; 
Julius Herman, president, Rotoprint 
Gravure Company, New York; Edward 
Epstean, Walker Engravin Company, 
New York, and Andrew G. Osborne, 
a aaa Colortype Company, New 

or’ 





Marlin Firearms Account to 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


The Marlin Firearms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has placed its advertising 
account with Churchill-Hall, Inc,. New 
York advertising agency. Advertising 
plans for 1926 will include the use of 
trade, sporting goods, and farm publi- 
cations. 





J. W. Bedell Advanced by 
“Outlook” 


James W. Bedell has been appointed 
Western 1 of Outlook, New 
York, with headquarters at Chicago. He 


has been covering Philadelphia and the 
South. 


J. B. Linerd, Advertising 
Manager of “Liberty” 


J. B. Linerd, who has been acting ad- 
vertising manager at Chicago, of 
Liberty, has been appointed advertising 
manager with headquarters at New York. 
He was formerly director of the division 
of business research and marketing. 

Nelson R. Perry continues as Eastern 
manager. R. W. Clark has been ap- 
pointed Western manager with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

The executive editorial and advertis- 
ing offices of Liberty have been moved 
from Chicago to New York. 


Arthur W. Sullivan to Join 
Tide Water Oil Company 


Arthur W. Sullivan will join the 
Tide Water Oil Company, New York, on 
January 1, as sales development and 
advertising manager. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, and 
was formerly advertising manager of 
o eae Oil Company, also of New 

ork. 





Reorganize Franklin Coated 
Paper Company 


The Franklin Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Franklin, Ohio, has been reor- 
ganized and will be known as the 
Miami Valley Coated Paper Company. 
Walter_A. Poos is general sales man- 
ager. H. J. Lehman is secretary and 
treasurer. 





Piano Parts Account for Frank 
Presbrey Agency 


The Standard Pneumatic Action 
a a New York, manufacturer of 
ear actions, has appointed the 

rank Presbrey Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





Brandes Radio Account to 
Lord & Thomas 


The advertising account of C. 
Brandes, Inc., New York, maker of 
Brandes radio receiving sets, has 
placed with Lord & Thomas, Inc., of 
New York. 





Colgate Appoints George 
Batten 


Colgate & Company, New York, have 
appointed the George Batten Company 
to direct the advertising of their shaving 
soap, powder and creams. 





United Cigar Stores Appoint 
Wales Agency 


The_ United Cigar Stores Company, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the Wales Advertising 
Company, of that city. 
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HEN you buy pearls, do 
you count the pearls in 
the string? 


Or do you say vaguely, “Oh, 
they look like nice pearls. | 
guess $10,000 is about the right 
price for any string of pearls, 
I'll take it.” 


The more costly the unit, the 
more careful a buyer should be 
about the number of units he 
gets for a given sum. 


An elementary principle? Cer- 
tainly! 


Why do not space-buyers see 
that it applies equally to the 
purchase of costly units of qual- 
ity circulation? 






VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Compare 


Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 


they are in comparison with others! 


Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White. ..$3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts.. 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts.. 6500 ym 


Circulation 
2,575,000 


On the opposite page is shown an 
advertisement of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. They have been a con- 
sistent advertiser in the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD for several years. 


All-Fiction Feld 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Compare 


Our Advertisers 





Quality at Low Cost 


Chevrolet combines, io an type — Duco faish io 
unusual , power, beautiful colors—bandsome 
comfort, sturdy construction dosed bodes by Fisher —all are 
features that you would ex- 
pect to find only oo bigh 
priced cars. 
Chevrolet represen 
ex type of quality car selling 
at 8 low price. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 
Diermon of Generel Meters Cor poranon 











An advertising leader in the 


All-Fiction Field 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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Out in the Black Hills of South Dakota one famous gold 
mine remains as the sole relic of the days when miners 
scattered gold dust and nuggets down the roaring streets 
of Deadwood. 

At this mine they bring ore up from the depths of the 
earth, crush it in stamp mills and steep it in vats of cyanide 
—all for a return of only a fraction of an ounce of gold 
from each ton of ore. Only by miracles of science and man- 
agement does the revenue keep ahead of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The process makes one think of the labors of the adver- 
tiser who mines, mills and “sweats” huge newspaper circula- 
tions for slight percentages of sales returns. 

Huge newspaper circulations of necessity serve to hide 
rather than to disclose the buyer. He is lost in the crowd. 
You must buy the ton in the hope that you will find the ounce. 

The readers of THE CHICAGO EVENING POST are 
“pay dirt” for the business prospector. They have money 
and have had it long enough to learn how to spend it. You 
don’t have to sell them the whole idea of buying comfort 
or convenience or pleasure. All you have to do is to show 
them that your wares essay to their standard. 

The readers of THE POST are concentrated buying power. 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


The Chicago Evening Post 


*‘Chicago’s Best and Cleanest Paper’’ 











The Drug Trade Takes Up Arms 
Against Price Cutting 


However, the Attack Is Not a Particularly Strong One as Yet 


Hays ApvERTISING AGENCY 
BurLinctTon, VT. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: — 

I wonder if you can advise us where 
we can obtain authoritative information 
as to the best current practice on the 
part of manufacturers in dealing with 
the price cutting people on the part of 
the jobbing trade, particularly in the 

line. : 
ae have a client who has experienced 
a great deal of trouble in this respect, 
and as we understand the limitations 
imposed by the Sherman Act are such 
that the problem must be very carefully 
handled, we would like to get as much 
information on the subject as possible. 

We will greatly appreciate such in- 

formation as you can give us on this 


matter. 
Hays ApvertTisInG AGENCY 
W. A. MyYERs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


HE drug trade is taking up 
| pon against price cutting. 
There is no doubt about that. 
Manufacturers and the various 
wholesale and retail distributors 
are all keenly interested in the 
subject. It is the principal topic 
of conversation in drug circles. 
And many perfectly splendid reso- 
lutions have been passed by differ- 
ent associations. 

The Hays Advertising Agency 
asks specifically for information 
concerning methods of dealing 
with price-cutting jobbers. <A 
number of things could probably 
be done to bring the jobber back 
into line. However, we doubt 
whether any policy of this kind 
would be successful unless it was 
operated in conjunction with ef- 
forts to control price cutting by 
the retailer. Not only that, but 
the manufacturer would also have 
to look after his own price cutting, 
in the form of free deals, special 
discounts, advertising allowances, 
etc. In other words, it is scarcely 
feasible for a manufacturer to 
pounce on his jobbers for their 
price-cutting tactics while he, him- 
self, is cutting prices and while 
his retailers are enjoying a price- 
cutting orgy. 

This entire situation in the drug 
trade, how it came about and what 
can be done to alleviate conditions 


was thoroughly discussed in two 
articles which appeared in the 
July 30 and August 6, 1925, issues 
of Printers’ INK under the title: 
“Frenzied Merchandising.” In 
these articles, it was pointed out 
that manufacturers had better in- 
dulge in a little house cleaning of 
their own before they attempt to 
get distributors to follow suit. It 
was shown that the manufacturer 
who cuts prices is not in a posi- 
tion to tell wholesalers and re- 
tailers that they ought to maintain 
prices. Neither can the whole- 
saler tell retailers to stop cutting 
prices since most wholesalers are 
granting an extra 10 per cent dis- 
count which is a price cut, pure 
and simple. As for the retailers, 
they cannot legitimately complain 
about the evil effects of price cut- 
ting so long as they insist upon 
buying only from manufacturers 
and wholesalers who cut prices. 

It is interesting to observe, 
nevertheless, that since the appear- 
ance of these two articles, a num- 
ber of manufacturers in the drug 
field have come out with trade 
announcements of their determina- 
tion to prevent price cutting. Here 
is a partial list of the manufac- 
turers who have done this: 

Johnson & Johnson 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 

Coty, Inc. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

Kolynos Sales Co., Inc. 

Frederick Stearns & Company 

Merck & Co. Boncilla Laboratories, Inc. 

Chamberlain Medicine Co. 

The House of Tre-Jur 

Mennen 

Maryland Pharmaceutical Company 

Iodent Chemical Company 

Eli Lilly and Company 

The Norwich Pharmacal Company 

Richard Hudnut 

Scott & Bowne 

The Charles Marchand Company. 


These letters and circulars rep- 
resent a new type of sales corre- 


spondence. They are extremely 
dificult to write. In the first 
place, they must be legally air- 
tight. Secondly, they must be so 
couched that there is no possibility 
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of offending certain distributors. 
lt is no easy matter to reconcile 
the two. The legal letter is’ not 
likely to interest or please the lay 
reader. And the human-interest, 
good-will building letter may not 
be entirely within the law. 
Consequently, it is interesting to 
study several of these communi- 
cations. This is the letter which 
the Kolynos Sales Co., Inc., used: 


The inordinate price cutting of 
Kolynos has been decidedly injurious to 
our many customers who have main- 
tained a fair selling price on our goods 
and has prevented ti in many in- 
stances, from making a fair profit. We 
are going to support these friends of 
ours to the fullest extent that the law 
permits. 

In accordance with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, we 
will hereafter exercise our right to select 
our own customers and we will refuse to 
sell Kolynos to any person on and after 
October 26, 1925, who may ignore our 
suggested minimum resale price of 
twenty-five cents per tube. 

While we cannot restrict the resale 
price of our yd or enter into an 
agreement relating thereto, we will, 
however, employ every means of the 
law to protect our customers. 

We rely on your expert judgment to 
merchandise Kolynos to your advantage. 

Kolynos Dental Cream is an article 
of high merit and is being prescribed by 
thousands of Dentists and Physicians. 
Also, we are supporting our retail cus- 
tomers by an_ extensive newspaper 
advertising campaign in New York City, 
beginning Sunday, October 11. 

his new policy of ours is going to 
result not only in largely increased 
business but increased profit to yourselves 
and has been adopted in your interests, 
as well as our own. 


It will be noted that Kolynos 
very cleverly keeps before the 
dealer who reads the letter the 
fact that the new policy is designed 
to help the retailer as much as 
the manufacturer. This note runs 
through the communication. The 
first paragraph is entirely devoted 
to this theme. So is the last para- 
graph. And there are little phrases 
here and there which carry out the 
thought. ; 

Not all the manufacturers men- 
tioned in the above list understood 
the advisability of being extremely 
tactful. For instance, the letter 
which follows does not display 
any ability to guard against un- 
pleasant reactions: 


We are appreciative of the fact that 
the majority of druggists maintain fair 
retail prices on the 


ast selling products 
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manufactured by Blank & Company. 
However, certain druggists have cut 
prices on some of our ucts to a 
= where they are selling them at a 
oss. Because of this unfortunate price 
cutting, a depreciated value is i 
created in the minds of the public which 
is injurious to the best business inter. 
ests of Blank & Poe g 

While it is the right every druggi 
to conduct his business as he wiskes, 
within limits marked by Law, at the 
same time we have the right to protect 
our business and to prevent the unfair 
use of our products as leaders in cut 
rate competition. 

In the sale of our merchandise to 
retailers and wholesalers there is no 
agreement, contract or understanding of 
any kind as to re-sale prices. However, 
we consider retail prices which do not 
allow a fair and reasonable profit as 
dangerous to our good-will. 

In some instances one of our products, 
in particular ...... » has been cut to 
a price where it was sold without profit, 
and wu as a medium for drawing 
people into the store. Such sales are 
not fair to our product and without 
doubt do us serious damage. 

Many stores get the full retail price 
of twenty-five cents for That 
is a fair price. We have no serious 
objection to a small cut, not sufficient to 
depreciate the value of the product in 
the mind of the public. But sales of 

covcee at a price lower than twenty- 
three cents we will consider unfair to 


us. 

Hereafter it will be necessary for us 
to select for our customers those who 
recognize our rights and distribute our 
products at fair prices; and we shall 
reserve the right to decline to deal with 
those who use our products to mislead 
the public. 


It is interesting in running 
through these letters, to notice 
how differently the legal mind 


and the merchandising mind func- 
tion. The legal mind is re- 
sponsible for a letter beginning: 
“All dealers and retailers of Blank 
toilet preparations are hereby noti- 
fied that, effective at once, the 
established and fixed retail price 
on our products must be main- 
tained and no cutting of the prices 
will be permitted by anyone.” 
Compare this with the following 
open paragraph which introduces 
The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany’s letter: 


As manufacturers of Unguentine and 
other pharmaceuticals sold dealer to 
consumer under our tooleaunh or special 
brand, we recognize a two-fold duty; 
first, to the public, in supplying 
remedies of such high quality and merit 
that the purchaser receives full value for 
what he pays at the suggested 
price; and second, to the dealer—whole 
sale or retail—by allowing him a suf- 
ficent margin of profit for handling the 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


DECEMBER 17th, 1925 








BRP A FEA ye BS 
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INA CLAIRE 





who agrees with us that 
HARPER’S BAZAR is the 
smartest fashion magazine 





d, 
Harpers Bagar 
af IN LONDON 50¢ lOfr IN PARIS 
"A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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goods. We believe in a fair price, a 
fair profit and fair dealing for all (not 
excluding ourselves). 


In another part of this letter, 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
says that “we consider a cut of 
more than 10 per cent below the 
advertised price as unfair and in- 
imical to our interest.” The Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical Company, in 
its letter, mentions that it believes 
the fair retail price for Rem on 
the two sizes in which it is mar- 
keted is sixty cents and $1. The 
company also says: “But fifty- 
five cents and ninety-five cents are 
the minimum prices at which we 
believe Rem can be fairly and 
profitably sold at retail... .” 


Apparently, some manufacturers _ 


believe in price’ maintenance but 
with reservations. They are not 
opposed to price cutting per se, 
but they are opposed to price cut- 
ting when it brings the price be- 
low a certain minimum figure. 

We are inclined to agree with 
Chas. J. Lynn, general manager of 
Eli Lilly and Company, who says: 
“Manufacturers are largely re 
sponsible for the present ills of 
both wholesale and retail drug- 
gists through mistaken policies of 
distribution, which not only make 
possible but actually invite the 
cutting of prices.” That is why 
we say that letters, such as those 
which have been quoted, may be 
of some slight aid in alleviating 
conditions but that they cannot be 
much more than rather weak pal- 
liatives so long as manufacturers 
do not first make their house poli- 
cies toe the mark. 

The root of the price-cutting evil 
in the drug trade is not to be 
found in retail stores or in whole- 
sale warehouses. It is firmly im- 
bedded in the offices of the drug 
manufacturers. Our advice to the 
Hays Advertising Agency is that 
its client do ‘nothing about price 
cutting by wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers until this manufacturer is 
certain that his merchandising 
policies are not of the kind which 
encourage price slashing. When 
this has been done, effective con- 
sumer advertising, plus letters 


such as those referred to, plus 
business-paper advertising which 


« Mr. . Rowell 
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gives dealers sound sales ideas, 
plus salesmen who have been 


taught how to carry out the firm’s 
policy—all working harmoniously 
—will help correct matters.—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 





Ripans Chemical Company 
Willed to C. H. Thayer 


Complete ownership of The Ripans 
Chemical Company, New York, has 
passed to Charles H. Thayer, president, 
in accordance with the will of the late 
Mrs. George P. Rowell. Mr. Thayer 
has been president since 1903. 

The history of the Ripans company 
contributes an interesting testimonial to 
the pulling power of advertising long 
after the advertising has ceased. The 
business was founded by the late George 
P. Rowell to market, in tablet form, a 
preparation which had long been used 
in various forms by physicians and 
hospitals ‘everywhere for many years. 
got his formula from a 
physician then at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. 

These tablets are made of the follow- 
ing ingredients: Rhubarb, Ipecac, Pep- 
permint, Aloes, Nux vomica and Soda. 
The initials ‘of *these drugs spell the 
name under whith the preparation was 
introduced and advertised, ‘“‘Ripans Tab- 
ules.” 

They were extensively advertised un- 
til 1902 when the advertising stopped. 
Printers’ InK is informed that, during 
the advertising years, Mr. Rowell did 
approximately $3,000,000 worth of adver- 
tising. on. this product. The good-will 
which was created, however, still regis- 
ters’ itself in the annual sales of the 
product. With the exception of but three 
years, every year has shown an increase. 


H. W. Comstock Advanced by 
Buffalo Agency 


H. W. Comstock, formerly production 
manager of the E. P. Remington Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
made assistant to the president of the 
new E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Inc., which, as previously re- 
ported, was formed by the consolidation 
of the Remington agency with the Walz 
Advertising Agency, also of Buffalo. 
C. E. Good, production manager of the 
latter agency, holds the same position 
with the combined agencies. C. B. 
McCuaig, of the Walz agency, has 
joined the copy staff of the new organi- 
zation. 





A. R. Dwyer Joins John C. 
Powers Company 

Albert R. Dwyer, formerly account 
executive of Wm. Mullally, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
joined The John C. Powers Company, 
nc., also of New York, printing and 
lithographing. 
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Head or Tail? 





SOU don’t decide important matters 
yy by tossing up a coin. 

| And one of the most important 
matters affecting your advertising 


is the selection of media. 


First, go to the right people ; secondly, don’t 
buy overlapping circulation. 


TRUE STORY claims a new and original 
market—new because TRUE STORY has 
been in the field only a matter of less than 
seven years; original, because TRUE STORY 


reaches a distinctive class of reader. 


There are probably ten 
million readers to every edi- 
tion of TRUE STORY 
and they are found in every 
walk of life. We have evi- 
denceto prove that in many 
cases, TRUE STORY is 
their favorite magazine, 
and that we over-lap other 
circulations to a very slight 
extent. 


It is a fact that unless you 
use TRUE STORY, you 
cannot reach your whole 
market and get all the busi- 


ness to which you are en- 


titled. 


No other magazine per- 
forms the same function as 
TRUE STORY; no other 
reaches our audience in 
numbers sufficient to make 
it important. 


That is why we call TRUE 
STORY ’S circulation 
“The Necessary Two Mil- 
lion+”—necessary if your 
advertising appropriation 
is to be invested wisely up to 
the limit of its possibilities. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 


















_“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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The 49th State 


Population... . towns .... indus- 

. « » transportation. ,. . acces- 
sibility ; . . trade outlets... . all 
= ressed in terms of Commerce... . 


determine the area of a market. 


COMMERCE is the measure. It ignores 
litical boundaries. City, county or state 
imits are not TRADE os. 0 0 oo AS 
expressed above in the page reproduced 
from the News Bulletin of The J. Walter 
Thompson Company, advertising agents— 


“. . . « trade does not go by counties, 
nor yet by states; even cities are not 
a satisfactory basis for comparing sales 

with population, since in almost every 
case a city of considerable size is sur- 
rounded by a large population which does 
in the city a substantial part of its 
buying, either wholesale, retail, or both.” 


ns 56 Lobel 
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~~ _yes, COMMERCE, not political 
boundaries, determines the 
area of a Market 



















—radius 150 miles 


1,026,715 People in St. Louis But More 
Than 4,500,000 in The 49th State 


1,026, ~  poemte © live in a metros 
Louis, yet the natural trading ares 
tae te Gee including St. Louis there 
are more 00,000. 

Here, then, is the St, Louls marks 
... » nothing less. It is more than St. 
Louis alone, large as it is... . more 
than a 30, 40 or 50 mile area ...,.8 
vast commonwealth extending out = 
miles in every direction... . known 
THE 49TH STATE—the natural trading 
area of St. Louis. 

...+. A commonwealth with 372 tows 
of more than 1,000 popula ulation—vast snd 
rapidly increasing ustrial 
ment—a veritable ice of 
and pete section quickly asd 
economically rea 








St. Louis’ Lo 
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is the St. Louis Market 


surrounding St. Louis 


On the other hand, by rail and by the 
bus load, more than 34,000 people a day 
pour into St. Louis. 

The bulk of the 40,000 and more retail 
dealers in this market outside of St. 


S Louis look to St. Louis as their natural 


source of supply. 
Through them comes a 10-billion-dollar 


annual demand for shoes, drugs, hard- 
ware, dry goods, groceries, furniture, 
automobiles . . everything. Add to 


this the -billion- dollar buying power of 
Metropolitan St, Louis and you have an 
18-billion-dollar market. 


And the great army of 49th State re- 
tailers look to The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
ttat—to Globe-Democrat advertising—to 
help them sell merchandise. 92.2% of 
them read The Globe- ~<a 88.2% 
ttate that it helps them to sell goods. 


The Largest Daily in America’s 
Third Largest Market 


The Daily Globe-Democrat covers this 
market, the third largest in the United 
States, as no other newspaper even 
claims to do..... It enters more homes 
. « « « has more circulation... . 3 
times as much daily circulation in THE 
49TH STATE outside of St. Louis as the 
second St. Louis paper. 


Ask the pa Globe-Democrat repre- 
sentative to give you the facts about 
THE 49TH STATE. or write us direct. 
Executives interested this market 
should avail themselves of the assistance 
The Globe-Democrat offers through its 
Service and Promotion Department and 
the Research Division. 


emocrat 


est Daily 


C. Geo, Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - Lenden 
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There Are Two Markets 
For Women’s Wearing Apparel 


The FIRST MARKET is in the 663 
Trading Centers and 2124 immedi- 
ately adjacent urban places where 93 % 
of the retail outlets for women’s wear 
are located. Here you have facility to pur- 
chase; accessible shops of high character. 


The SECOND MARKET consists of only 
7% of the retail outlets in this field 
and they are remotely scattered some- 
where among approximately 129,000 
rural communities. This accounts for 
the tremendous volume of business done 
by mail order houses in the rural sections. 
* * * 
Cosmopolitan is a Primary Medium for 
the cultivation of the First Market, for 


89.9% of its more than 1,500,000 family 
readers live in the 2787 urban places. 


4 ~ 
? 


< 





Ask any Cosmopolitan salesman 
for information concerning your sales opportunities 
in the Trading Center Market 





Hearst’s International 
Combined with 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Fight Tuberculosis—Buy Christmas Seals 
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How Changes in Distribution Affect 
the Practice of Advertising 


In Considering This Problem Hold Fast to the Thought That the Work of 
Advertising Is to Present Ideas Through Constant, Reiterated Effort 


By Stanley Resor 


President, -J. Walter Thompson Company 


[* the eighteenth century the de- 
velopment of England’s mar- 
kets overseas turned her from 
wool growing to cotton spinning, 
from making goods by hand to 
making them by machine. You 
know how in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the settlement and develop- 
ment of the United States affect- 
ed its industrial life; how -this 
nation turned from predominantly 
agricultural pursuits in the eight- 
een seventies to predominantly 
manufacturing activities in the 
nineteen hundreds. And now, in 
the nineteen twenties, this country 
is becoming so highly industrial- 
ized that it is increasingly difficult 
to find new markets; competition 
for existing markets is keener 
than ever before. 

To meet these conditions, the 
more alert and enterprising manu- 
facturers will endeavor, of course, 
to develop their export trade. But 
here, too, they are faced with a 
competition of unsurpassed sever- 
ity, for whatever foreign market 
they seek, there they will find their 
European competitors more and 
more aggressive. These European 
competitors are under stronger 
pressure than ever to export 
goods, and they are manufactur- 
ing them at a lower cost for 
wages than prevails in this coun- 
try. 

Because of this European com- 
petition, therefore, which will in- 
crease in keenness with the return 
of Europe to stability, the manu- 
facturer can find in the develop- 
ment of export business only a 
partial relief in his distribution 
problems. He finds himself, in 
the end, forced to face the neces- 
sity of fighting more and more 
intense competition for new mar- 

~ From an address made before the New 


York Club of the Graduates of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 








kets and for old, both at home 
and abroad. 

The manufacturer who survives 
in this competition will have to 
maintain his total net profits in 
the face of growing pressure to 
narrow his margin of gross 
profits. Obviously, he can do this 
only by increasing volume or 
lowering either or both produc- 
tion costs and distribution costs. 
But in face of all the tendencies 
toward higher costs for labor, 
rents and raw materials, he finds 
it increasingly difficult to lower 
the production costs. The pres- 
ent-day manufacturer is driven, 
therefore, to question whether he 
cannot lower also the costs of dis- 
tributing his product, which he 
has hitherto entrusted to others. 


CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION 


Accordingly we find some 
manufacturers already taking upon 
themselves the work formerly 
given over to jobbers and retail- 
ers. This is true particularly 
when such operations are more or 
less of a routine nature and so fall 
well within the scope of the pro- 
ducer’s management. To a great- 
ly increasing degree in the drug 
trade, for instance, manufac- 
turers are selling a very large 
proportion of their goods direct to 
retailers. In the grocery business. 
also, there is a pronounced ten- 
dency to shorten the line of dis- 
tribution. 

This shortening process is not 
wholly instigated by producers. 
The continued success of the groc- 
ery chain store movement is one 
example of such reorganization. 
This has already proceeded so far 
that 60 per cent of the grocery 
business of metropolitan New 
York and 35 per cent of that of 
metropolitan Chicago is now done 
through chain stores. Another 
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example of such reorganization is 
the increasing movement of job- 
bers to acquire a direct interest in 
groups of “Independent” retailers. 
You may frequently find, there- 
fore, that “John Smith, Grocer,” 
is just as definitely a link in a 
larger organization as is, say, one 
of the A. & P. Stores. 

Then there are, toon, the extreme 
types of shortened distribution. 
These are to be found in mail- 
order sales and house-to-house 
canvassing on the one hand, and 
in consumer-owned co-operatives 
on the other. 

This shortening of the process 
of distribution is, of course, not 
confined to the grocery and drug 
trades, but is found similarly in 
the shoe trade, the clothing trade, 
and indeed, in most of the main 
divisions of business. It is be- 
coming so pronounced that the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board sees in it one of the chief 
factors in what it terms the “com- 
mercial revolution.” 

The Wall Street Journal of 
September 22 in reviewing the 
National Conference Board’s 
study entitled, “Regulation of 
Competitive Prices,” writes as 
follows: 

“Two factors stand out in the 
changing picture of business evo- 
lution, according to the board’s 
analysis: the waning importance 
of the personal factor in trade, 
and the shortening of the process 
of distribution. Where formerly 
goods were bought on inspection 
and by personal bargaining, na- 
tion-wide advertising has made 
possible the more direct purchas- 
ing, by specification, of standard- 
ized commodities at given prices 
without intermediaries. The 
manufacturer, brought nearer to 
his markets through nation-wide 
advertising, depends less on sales- 
men or jobbers, or even the retail- 
ers, and prompt deliveries by im- 
proved freight service and the 
auto truck make possible frequent 
ordering in smaller quantities, 
often referred to as _ hand-to- 
mouth buying.” 


PROGRESS IN ADVERTISING METHODS 


While these changes have been 
going on in the physical processes 
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of distribution, what progress has 
been made in the actual selling? 
What progress has been made in 
the advertising which has, as 
pointed out by the Industrial Con- 
ference Board, replaced to so 
great an extent the old personal 
contacts between seller and pur- 
chaser ? 

In reviewing these changes, we 
should bear in mind that the 
physical changes in distribution 
machinery alone do not make 
sales. And further remember the 
old saying that “It is easy to buy 
but hard to sell.” Don’t let us 
fall into the easy error of think- 
ing that the other man’s problem 
of selling is as simple as it seems. 

Take, for instance, the most 
conspicuous industrial success of 
the present generation—the Ford 
Company. In his autobiography 
Mr. Ford’s account of the diffi- 
culties he had to surmount in sell- 
ing his first car are not only 
amusing but seem almost incredi- 
ble. In his product was presented 
to the public a means of satisfy- 
ing the universal and _ inherent 
craving for locomotion and it was 
provided at a very low cost. In 
spite of this, instead of meeting 
with what might be assumed a 
natural market, instantly ready to 
absorb his output, Mr. Ford only 
after the greatest difficulties suc- 
ceeded in disposing of a few cars. 
Today, with the output of the 
Ford Company running over 
2,000,000 cars a year, with prob- 
ably as comprehensive and effi- 
cient distributing machinery as the 
world has even seen, the Ford 
Company still meets resistance in 
selling the capacity output of its 
factories. So true is this, that 
within the last two years, in addi- 
tion to an amount and a quality 
of publicity that no article of 
commerce—with the possible ex- 
ception of professional baseball— 
has ever enjoyed, the Ford Com- 
pany has undertaken an advertis- 
ing campaign with expenditures 
running in excess of $8,000,000 a 


year. 

The last half of the old adage 
is still true. It is “hard to sell.” 
Under present-day _— conditions. 
however, the first haif of the old 
saw, “easy to buy,” is no longer 
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Highways for Buses 


Over 100,000 miles of surfaced highways have been added to the 
Country’s total in the last five years. Early in 1926 the total of 
roads available for bus travel will be over half a million miles. 


The bus industry could have no sounder basis for rapid expansion. 
Already 300,000 miles of these highways are being utilized for bus 
routes, fulfilling a genuine public demand. 


The industry is attracting many highly qualified business men who 
are developing and organizing well-financed lines which are meet- 
ing with ready public acceptance and patronage. 


Naturally such men are keenly interested to learn of the experi- 
ences of others, the developments in organization and equipment, 
and all the other helps given only by a high grade publication de- 
voted exclusively to their industry. These men depend on BUS 
TRANSPORTATION. 


The February Issue will be the Annual Statistical and Review 
Number. It will present accurate data concerning the development 
of every phase of the industry during the past year. Representa- 
tion in this number and every issue of BUS TRANSPORTATION 
will reach those responsible for the design and construction of 
buses and bus equipment as well as those who buy and maintain 
them. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Published by McGRAW-HILL CO., INC., Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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true. With our complicated needs 
and demands today, the consumer 
can no longer hope to be an ex- 
pert judge of all the variety of 
articles necessary to his daily life. 

In his pamphlet, “The Back- 
ward Art of Spending Money,” 
Dr. Wesley Mitchell has pointed 
out that the average citizen of to- 
day must determine which items 
of food, clothing, shelter, and 
medicine, amusements and invest- 
ments, will best meet his indi- 
vidual needs and that obviously an 
expert judgment in this wide field 
is impossibie. It is here that ad- 
vertising renders its dual service 
to both the consumer and the 


producer. 
How is this influence exer- 
cised? Just what resistances are 


there to be overcome by the manu- 
facturer of any commodity in edu- 
cating the public to the advantages 
to it in the product which he has 
to offer? The resistances are of 
two broad kinds—physical and 
mental. 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCES 


The physical problem of the ad- 
vertiser is to get his message to 
that part of the public which con- 
stitutes his market. This service 
‘the magazines, newspapers, post- 
ers, the business press and the 
direct mail afford in the form of 
physical carriers, on a large scale 
at a very low cost. 

The average consumer whom 
the advertiser is trying to reach 
has, however, had his interest ex- 
tended to such a variety of ar- 
ticles that of necessity he has built 
up within himself a subconscious 
defense mechanism. If he were 
to examine conscientiously the 
statements of all the manufac- 
turers of products of possible 
value to him, he would face a 
doubly unpleasant prospect. In 
the first place he would have to 
devote his entire waking hours to 
a study of the relative advantages 
of these innumerable products. 


And as a result of this exhaustive 
study he would very soon find 
himself a 
prostration. 

Just how chis defense mecha- 
nism gives an automatic protection 
against impressions and eliminates 


victim of nervous 
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everything but those things of 
actual interest, is well instanced 
by the average reading of any 
daily menu card. Obviously no 
diner examines this in its entirety 
but simply selects from narrow 
limits within the classifications of 
interest to him. 

The advertiser’s first problem 
of overcoming the physical resis- 
tances of getting the message of 
any product before its logical 
market, is relatively simple. It 
merely requires a knowledge of — 
the existing mediums, a knowledge 
of their appropriateness for dif- 
ferent types of appeal and of 
their relative values. As there 
are some 25,000 publications in the 
United States, even this simple 
part of the program obviously 
requires experience. The problem 
of building the message so that it 
reaches the mind of the consumer 
most interested in the product, is 
the keynote of advertising. Of 
the great mass of advertising, the 
average reader is only dimly con- 
scious. Only when he is an actual 
prospect is he actively interested. 
His consciousness of advertise- 
ments may be divided then, into 
three main classes: first, his very 
slight notice of articles which are 
not and never could be of use to 
him; next, his larger awareness of 
those articles which he would like 
to- possess but cannot afford to 
buy at the time he reads the ad- 
vertisement; and finally, his active 
interest in those articles for which 
he is an immediate prospect. In- 
terest is the pass-word for his at- 
tention in the last two categories, 
and this interest emanates, of 
course, not from any inherent in- 
terest in the product but from his 
interest in himself and in his own 
needs or desires. 

These interests, however, do not 
follow automatically all of the 
things we should be interested in. 
In the present New York primary 
election, as we all know, there 
were 23,000 less registrations 
than in the previous mayoralty 
election of 1921, in spite of the in- 
crease in population during that 
period of over 350,000 people, and 
in spite of the very pressing need 
of every citizen for the most effi- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 














Your Choice of Color and Upholstery 


in beautiful colors and fine fabrics, with 
due allowance for the time necessary 
to produce. ; 


Although tew would think of changing 
the grace of line-of the Packard Eight, 
there are many who desire to express 
their own ideas in color and upholstery. 


For these Packard offers two options. 


First—to select from numerou$ com- 
binations, artistically created and ready 


Packard feels complimented that the 
great majority are pleased to take the 
Packard Eight in standard paint and triny 
but realizes there are always ‘those who 
want the unusual. 


ly delivery. 
naieactensmaes These, every Packard man stands ready 
Second—to specify anything obtainable _to serve. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both are furnished im ten body types, four open and six enclosed. Packard 
<iseributors and dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard owt of income matead of capital 


PACKARD 
Lvery-issue ST iwvliaws uw Vanity fair 


High class motor car manufacturers continue 
to announce changes and improvements in 
their products, but though they may change 
their designs they continue to use Vanity Fair 
as an ideal medium for reaching their market. 
Packard has addressed this Vanity Fair 
market through pages in the past thirty- 
three consecutive issues. 


q inc 
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WHAT sellsta 


The best salesmanship and advertising Henry Ford ever had, 
were the wisecrackers who kept perpetrating the Ford jokes. No- 
body was allowed to forget the Ford. And when the urge to 


own something self-propelling on wheels coincided with a bank 


roll of a hundred dollars or more, the Ford joker and jokee 
went out and bought Fords. Fords were sold long before the rae 
salesman ever got a chance to demonstrate—sold in the public 
mind, and into the public confidence, already bought in 


public opinion. 


Wauat sells automobiles? 


Salesmen—to some extent. Ad- 
vertising makes some sales. But 
the greatest of these is conviction— 
conviction on the part of the general 
public. 


When a prospect starts out to shop 
for a new car (and you know they 
shop nowadays) the strongest per- 
suasion does not come from sales- 
men or advertisements, but from the 
buyer’s friends and acquaintances, 
the folks next door — the knowledge 
and belief and impressions that sur- 
round the buyer. The decision to 
spend hundreds or thousands of 
dollars is determined, sustained, and 
confirmed by the opinions of other 
people! 

If there is a number of Buicks on 
my street, there is a lot of good 
salesmanship going on all around 
me for the Buick. People who own 
one will tell me it’s a good car. 
People who don’t will tell me it’s 
a good car. And next to actiial per- 























formance, public knowledge and 
convictions as to a car’s abilities and 
values count most. How else aii 
the success of Chrysler in the pat 
year be accounted for? ens 
have not sold by example as mudi 
as by conviction—the convictiong 
an approving public early sold 
able advertising ably merchandised 
And the man on the street may ig 
see a Rolls-Royce in a dog's age 
but he knows that’s a good car, tog 


* * * 


RANTING a good line 
begin with, the automobilt 


pacemakers of 1926 will be ti | 


makes that are most thoroughly ai 
comprehensively sold to the New 


York public before the New Yok 


Show closes its doors. These leades 
will be sold not only to the hunaiee 
odd thousands who throng througt- 
the turnstiles of the show, but 
the millions who will never see! 
show—except through the colu 
of their newspapers during 
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Week. The millions who will know 
before the Show closes its doors 
what the next Chrysler and the better 
Buick and the present Detroit dark 
_ horses are going to be. The opin- 





; i ions and impressions of these 


¥ nillions will make the best sellers 
| of 1926! 


The New York Newspaper is 


| your best showroom in Show Week, 
_ md the New York News is the 
| | best newspaper in New York for 
: tutomobile advertising during Show 
| Week or any other week. 


+ * a 
, OU DON’T know The New 
York News? That's possible! 


; fin of people in New York don’t 
your vehicle either! The 
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automobiles? 





News in the newspaper field is what 
Ford is in his field —only The News 
came along three times as fast. 


The News is a tabloid pictorial 
newspaper—tbe tabloid newspaper - 
in America. Started in June, 1919 
by the Chicago Tribune it has had 
the most phenomenal success in the 
history of newspapers. It attained 
the largest daily circulation in Amer- 
ica within five years, and now has 
the largest Sunday circulation as well. 
Here are the figures: November 
averages—daily 965,512; Sunday 
1,177,301. Or, by way of compar- 
ison, this tabloid news has about 
two and one-half times the circula- 
tion of the standard size New York 
newspaper that carries most auto- 
mobile advertising. 
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Today, of every five people who 
buy a morning newspaper in New 
York City more than two buy The 
News. Daily ‘fd Sunday, this paper 
reaches at least every other family 
in New York City. All kinds of 
families! There are proportionately 
as many readers in the ultra high 
income districts as there are in the 
middle class districts. We can show 
you where The News is bought and 
read,— facts that no other newspaper 
knows about its own circulation. 


Furthermore, this circulation is 
concentrated—86% city, 96% city 
and suburbs. 


With its small page, (five col- 
umns, 200 agate lines deep) The 
News is more convenient— easier to 
look at, to read, to handle and to 
carry. It is brief, suited to the time 
people haveto read newspapers in the 
morning. It is made interesting and 
gtaphic by the best news pictures 
published anywhere. And it has 
the finest features, comics, and ser- 
vice departments in the world, 
Chicago Tribune features. So the 


AUTOMOBILE 
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New York public likes it, reads it and 
buys it in unprecedented quantity, 


To the advertiser: it offers price: 
léss advantages: circulation large 
enough to thoroughly cover New 
York City; a small paper that can 
carry only a limited quantity of 
advertising; a small page that offers ° 
greater visibility and reader atten- 
tion; and the lowest line-per-thov- 
sand cost. 


It makes all advertising space go 
further, makes the advertising dollar 
do more work and bring more 
value. 


To sell New York City in 1926 
you must use The News! The 
special Show issue on Sunday, Janu- 
arty 10th, and the daily issues during 
Show Week are the best automobile 
advertising buy in America. Rep- 
resentation in The News during 
Show Week is essential. Please 
book your reservations early. The 
amount of space available for auto- 
mobile copy is limited. Write 
either office, or consu't your adver- 
tising agent. 


SHOW ISSUE 


Sunday, January 10, 1926 


THE} 





NEWS 


New Yorks Picturé Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago, II. 
LARGEST CIRCULATION in AMERICA—DAILY or SUNDAY 


25 Park Place, NEW YORK 
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cient city government which he 
could be of help in creating. 

In approaching this problem of 
how to interest the public in a 
commodity, the manufacturer 
must be prepared for a _ severe 
self-questioning. He will find 
himself in much the same position 
which President Angell in his re- 
cent matriculation address to the 
under-graduates at Yale described 
as being the position of the stu- 
dent as he enters college life: 

“All up and down the line of 
convictions and beliefs this ex- 
perience is likely to be encoun- 
tered. Your political views will 
be assailed, your confidence in 
your government may be chal- 
lenged, your faith in the general 
stability of the social order may 
be called in question, your confi- 
dence in the uprightness and in- 
tegrity of particular individuals 
may be shaken, your literary 
tastes, your local pride, every- 
thing is likely at one time or an- 
other to pass under the critical 
scrutiny of your instructors or 
your fellow students. The experi- 
ence may be distressing, but if you 
are resolved to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead, and equally 
resolved to be sure that you have 
found the truth before you act, 
you have nothing to fear, nothing 
to lose, but everything to gain by 
a courageous facing of the basis 
of your convictions and faith. 
The faith which comes forth 
from the fires of such critical 
scrutiny will be pure gold.” 

Let us remember that in ap- 
proaching the study of reaching 
the public, the manufacturer is not 
in a detached position. A con- 
siderable measure of his success, 
in some instances success itself, 
depends on the soundness of the 
judgments he brings to bear upon 
this problem. When you are called 
upon as business executives to 
pass upon these problems you will 
find that you are influenced uncon- 
sciously by a variety of factors; 
and you will find that these in- 
fluences tend to make your judg- 
ment on the problem of the ap- 
proach to the public far more 
difficult than judgments on ques- 
tions of production, finance, or law. 
In the production side of indus- 
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try, the problems are largely those 
of materials, processes and men. 
The problems of materials and 
processes are entirely concrete, 
readily subject to positive and 
comparative tests. The problem 
of judging men, while far more 
difficult than the problems of ma- 
terials and processes, is limited 
nevertheless to weighing the abili- 
ties of men subject to close ac- 
quaintance and easy inspection, 
who are operating continuously on 
much the same kind of work. 


THE APPROACH TO THE MIND 


In making a selling appeal to 
the masses, the human element 
constitutes the overwhelming per- 
centage of the problem. In this 
field, the human beings are not 
seen; they live in a variety of en- 
vironments; they are not subject 
to laboratory tests; conditions sel- 
dom permit of drawing conclu- 
sions from anything like identical 
experiences. And to these prob- 
lems the manufacturer uncon- 
sciously brings to bear what nat- 
urally seems to him a qualified 
judgment. Since it is his prod- 
uct, he is, in his own estimation, 
a competent judge of advertising 
appeal. As a consumer, he has 
read advertising and thinks he 
knows what is good and what is 
bad. It is far more difficult for 
him to realize that there is method 
and experience upcn which to base 
this approach to the mind of the 
consumer than it is for him to 
admit that there is method in fi- 
nance, in medicine or in law. 

An amusing story, typical of the 
attitude of many executives, is 
told of one of our prominent rail- 
road presidents. During a meet- 
ing at which he was discussing 
with his confreres the relation of 
the railroads to the public, there 
followed a discussion of how the 
case of the railroads could be pre- 
sented adequately to the public. 
The railroad president is quoted 
as having remarked that he knew 
that the advertising of his railroad 
was the best that could be had be- 
cause he, personally, wrote it in 
odd moments on the backs of en- 
velopes. 

To those manufacturers who do 
not take credit for the same liter- 
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ary ability which this railroad 
president thought he possessed, 
there is yet another danger. They 
are apt to infer that because they, 
the manufacturers, are vitally in- 
terested in their products all 
that is necessary to interest others 
in these products is to call them to 
their attention. In reality, of 
course, the public, like the manu- 
facturers, is interested in itself 
and its own needs. To secure the 
attention of the public and to in- 
terest it and influence its thinking 
on any subject or commodity is a 
practice in itself. 

The third major difficulty in ap- 
proaching these problems is that 
of under-estimating or over- 
estimating the power of advertis- 
ing. On the one hand, it is diffi- 
cult to realize the power of the 
written word. The rapid changes 
that have taken place in marketing 
and the elimination of the per- 
sonal element to a large degree are 
tremendous factors. The circula- 
tions of the newspapers and maga- 
zines, which are the vehicles for 
reaching the public, have grown 
to such figures that they have no 
meaning except by comparison. 
It is difficult to realize that in a 
city of 500,000, for example, one 
newspaper alone reaches 105,000 
out of the 109,000 homes; that the 
magazines of the country reach 
practically every home with an 
income of $1,000 a year and over. 


ORGANIZATION TO MEET ADVERTISING 
PROBLEMS 


It is a common saying in Naval 
circles, I believe, that “offense and 
defense have an uncanny way of 
developing so that they nearly 
always balance each other.” To 
meet the intricate complications 
and often baffling problems of 
educating the public to the value 
of commodities, fortunately or- 
ganization does exist and, behind 
it, there is an ever growing body 
of experience and data. 

Such organization is represent- 
ed on the one hand by the adver- 
tising agencies working indepen- 
dently, and on the other hand, by 
their association, the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Those agencies who appreciate 
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most fully the importance of the 
work in which they are engaged 
are approaching the problems be- 
fore them in the same spirit and 
in somewhat the same manner that 
an engineering firm would go 
about the building of a bridge or 
the laying of a railroad. 

They study the product to be 
sold, and the organization and 
equipment of the institution re- 
sponsible for it. They study the 
methods of distribution of the 
product, its degree of popularity 
with jobbers, with dealers, with 
consumers, its price and its rela- 
tive merits as compared with 
competitive products. 

This preliminary work may take 
months. To get an adequate pic- 
ture of the dealer and consumer 
attitude; it is frequently necessary 
to send a score or more of highly 
skilled investigators into States 
representative of all sections of 
the Union. These investigators 
will interview scores of jobbers, 
hundreds of retailers, thousands 
of consumers. But to be effective, 
such investigations must be under 
the direction of men who not only 
can assemble statistics, but can 
analyze them intelligently, who 
can make allowance for the hu- 
man factors which lead to over- 
emphasis in one place and under- 
emphasis in another. Finally, 
these men who direct the investi- 
gation, after a searching study of 
its results, must decide upon what 
particular human appeal the cam- 
paign is to be based. : 

One of the most eminent critics 
of life and letters has said that 
“persuasion is the only true in- 
tellectual process.” He might 
have added that it is also, perhaps, 
the most arduous. Certainly, the 
creative work of producing adver- 
tisements entails effort and years 
of training. It is not a matter of 
finding a clever caption or a popu- 
lar slogan. The advertising 
agency, indeed, has to take to 
heart such advice as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch gave to the under- 
graduates of Cambridge when he 
warned them against excessive 
cleverness in writing: “Murder 
your darlings!” An advertisement 
has to seek not for cleverness but 
for effectiveness of appeal. It is 
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Still Breaking 
Records! 


The Chicago Evening 
American on Friday, 
December 11th, pub- 
lished the greatest issue 
in its history—a sixty- 
four page Newspaper 
containing 385 columns 
of paid advertising. 


ANSE ; 
=jE i FAMED 
~/ Fal iz AN at a! 


A good newspaper 


Largest circulation of any Chicago evening paper and 
the third largest evening paper circulation in America 
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aiming always at the average man, 
the average woman. In it a fa- 
miliar household object, such as a 
cake of soap or a can of baking 
powder must be endowed with a 
fresh interest, an unsuspected 
glamour. 
must be varied so that this inter- 
est will remain fresh not for a 
day but for months and years. In 
the newspapers it has to compete 
for the reader’s interest with news 
of murder stories, political scan- 
dals, football; in the magazines, 
with both fiction and articles 
from the pens of the most fa- 
mous authors in America, Britain, 
Europe. It is not, then, a simple 
matter to write advertisements 
which not only catch the reader’s 
attention, but induce him to read 
the arguments presented and 
finally, persuade him of the merits 
of the product advertised. The 
art of illustrating advertisements 
has indeed been carried to a high 
level. The illustrations alone ac- 
complish much of the work of 
securing attention. But alluring 
as the finest of these illustrations 
are, the majority of the subtle and 
difficult business of persuasion, 
must still be accomplished by the 
text. And the degree of skill in 
holding the reader’s attention 
through 300, 400, 500 words of 
copy, will be written in the sales 
figures of the product to be sold. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
advertising copy is the subject of 
much thought, many writings, 
many conferences between the re- 
sponsible members of the organ- 
ization concerned. 

As in a football game, victory 
goes not to the group of stars 
each working for his own glory, 
but to the well-trained team work- 
ing in smooth co-operation and 
aiming solely at the winning of 
the game. The advertising firm 
which is equipped to do thorough 
work is not a loose aggregation of 
brilliant individuals. It is a thor- 
oughly organized corps—uniting 
all their efforts for the success of 
their client’s campaign. 

The circulations of the news- 
papers and periodicals used have 
now run into such large figures, 
the amounts spent yearly by indi- 
vidual ‘advertisers have reached 


And the presentation . 
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such great proportions, and the 
speed with which the manufac- 
turer seeks to dominate our na- 
tional market of 114,000,000 peo- 
ple has increased to such a pace, 
that advertising firms find it 
necessary to break down their 
work into distinct departments 
with a high degree of specializa- 
tion in each. The resulting thor- 
oughness marks a definite advance 
over the standard of practices of 
even a decade ago, and the quality 
of personnel to execute the work 
has risen accordingly. Our own 
agency, for instance, has in it not 
only many men from other fields 
of business, but several men of 
outstanding reputations in the 
academic world. It has on its 
staff three former professors 
from Harvard, Yale, and Johns 
Hopkins. It has also over 120 
college graduates, several of 
whom hold degrees as doctors of 
philosophy in economics and kin- 
dred subjects. 

Advertising, after all, is educa- 
tional work, mass education. It 
is something very different from 
display, the mere blaring of a 
name in the face of the public. 
The work of advertising, as of all 
education, is the presentation of 
ideas. And success in this can 
be achieved only by constant, 
reiterated effort. 





Advanced by National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping 

C. N. Turner, general sales manager 

of the National Enameling & Stamping 

Company, Milwaukee, has been made 

ae resident and general manager. 


. Gulley succeeds Mr. Turner as 
Gulley 


general sales manager.. Mr. 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager with headquarters at Balti- 


more, but his headquarters will now 
be at Milwaukee. 


With Miami Agency 


Morris Peaceman, who has been in 
i? ~ of direct-mail advertising of 
A. Proper and Staff for the last_five 
years, has joined the Robinson Clary 
Agency, Miami, Fla., advertising, as 
copy chief. 








Stove Manufacturers 
Consolidate 


The Michigan Stove Company, manu- 
facturer of Garland stoves, and e 
Detroit Stove Works, Inc., Jewell 
stoves, both of Detroit, have consolidated. 
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| 
Have You a Message 


f nae it through the medium to whom they 
write. By actual count 79,593 persons 
have written during 1925 to Women’s Depart- 
ment editors of The Detroit News on house- 
hold problems, diet, menus, interior decora- 
tion, beauty, health and personal affairs. 


For every 1,000 readers who write to a news- 
paper a hundred thousand respond in other 
ways. 

To bring your goods into Detroit’s spotlight, 


use the paper of largest circulation and proved 
home-reader attention— 


The Detroit News 


Paid circulation exceeds 300,000 Daily, 330,000 Sunday 


FOR TEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS FIRST OR _ SECOND 
LARGEST CARRIER OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
IN THE WORLD 
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The Best DressedijA 
In 


| According to the mer- le 


































| \ chants who rely upon 
newspaper advertising for [ 
i ll - the bulk of their business Vv 
the men who read the d 
Times-Star are the best Ir 
dressed audience in Cin- S 
cinnati. They spend two E 
dollars for personal wear- cl 
ing apparel for every one 
dollar spent by the readers T 


of both morning news- 
papers combined and two 
dollars for every one dol- 






CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager | 
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Audience 
MCINCINNATI 





onli lar spent by the readers of the second afternoon paper. 
on 

for Dealers in men’s wear apportion their newspaper ad- 
ess vertising on this basis, placing twice as many lines of 
the display advertising in the Times-Star as they place 
est in the morning newspapers and two lines in the Times- 
in- Star for every one line in the second afternoon paper. 
wo Being the shrewd business men they are these mer- 
ar- chants buy their advertising space not on the basis of 
ne the cost per line or per inch, but by the cost per sale. 
1 The out-of-town space buyer may be misled by an 
ae imposing array of circulation figures without knowing 
re where the circulation is or how it was secured. But 
ol- the local merchant knows where it is and what it is 


worth because his own sales records tell him which 
newspapers pull the most business for his store. And 
the only circulation he is interested in is the circula- 
tion that lives within his trading radius and has the 
purchasing power to buy the goods he has to sell. 


The Times-Star leads its field in both quantity and quality 
of City and Suburban circulation. It leads its field in both 
quantity and quality of display advertising. In those de- 
partments in which the closest checking of results is possible 
the leadership of the Times-Star is most pronounced. 


Mr. Advertiser, if you have a message for the people of Cin- 
cinnati address it to the best dressed audience. Your best 
prospects will be there. 


ITIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sales Leverage 
in the Northwest 


Yoo can always lift more with the long end of 
the pole. This applies to sales the same as 
to anything else. 


Put the greatest effort on the dominant part 
of the population. 


In the Northwest two-thirds of the population 
isrural. One-half is comprised of farm folks. 


In this territory farm trade dictates what the 
dealer buys. Sell the farmers and you rule 
this northwestern market. Include an adver- 
tising campaign to farm folks in the North- 
west through their only weekly farm paper. 


Write for our analysis of population and 
dealer distribution. 





- The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
































High-Test Window Displays from 
Low-Pressure Methods 


Put Yourself in the Dealer’s Place Is a Good Rule for the Manufacturer 
Who Wants Window Displays 


By D. M. Hubbard 


HE retail dealer’s window as 
an aid to selling more mer- 
chandise is probably receiving more 
attention from advertisers than 
it has ever received before. No 
one need look far afield for the 
reason why. Stated in simple 
terms, it is because advertisers 
everywhere are seeing clearly how 
admirably and profitably good dis- 
play in the retailer’s window fills 
in the gap between national adver- 
tising and the merchandise itself. 
A Wisconsin manufacturer 
watched the ledger records of two 
lists of retailers who bought from 
him in about the same volume. 
One list was made up of nineteen 
dealers who had agreed to use his 
window display service regularly, a 
service, by the way, in which they 
shared the cost. The other list was 
made up of an equal number of 
dealers who did not use the service. 
Over a period of several months, 
the first list of dealers sent in 
orders for 40 per cent more mer- 
chandise than the others. 

It must be recognized, first of 
all, by any advertiser interested in 
the use of window display space 
that every product does not en- 
counter the same display problem. 
As Printers’ Inx has pointed out, 
the product that sells for a sizable 
price per unit, or for which exclu- 
sive dealers are used, cannot be put 
on a par for purposes of window 
display with the product that most 
dealers do not carry exclusively 
and where the price unit is low. 

This article is concerned with 
Hemco plural plugs and electrical 
appliances manufactured by George 
Richards & Company, of Chicago. 
These fall into the class of arti- 
cles for which a low price unit is 
charged. And, as a rule, dealers 
handling Hemco merchandise carry 
several other competing appliances. 

Hemco products are small items, 
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in dollars-and-cents value, in com- 
parison to most of the merchandise 
that the electrical retailer ordina- 
rily carries. They are smaller in 
size and not so decorative in the 
window as such items as toasters, 
heaters and percolators. Neverthe- 
less, about 8,000 dealers will make 
window displays of these products 
this year with each window trim 
remaining in place an average of 
one to two weeks. Business-paper 
advertising and direct-mail brogd- 
sides have brought about that con- 
dition and they have produced 
it as a by-product, a_ supple- 
ment to the principal task of selling 
merchandise. The sales force of 
George Richards & Company and 
jobbers’ salesmen have, of course, 
helped; but in the main it is direct 
mail that has accomplished this 
record. 

For that reason, it seems en- 
tirely fair to designate the com- 
pany’s methods in getting this space 
as low-pressure tactics in con- 
trast to those methods followed 
when a manufacturer maintains a 
department for the specific pur- 
pose of strengthening his advertis- 
ing campaigns by distributing and 
installing dealer window displays. 


A BROAD PROMOTION PLAN 


For many years, the Richards 
company has advertised in busi- 
ness papers. This year, the com- 
pany has continued this and in 
addition has gone into general me- 
diums. Direct-mail broadsides, one 
a month, year in year out, are an 
important part of its plan of 
sales promotion. Each year, these 
broadsides centre around one out- 
standing idea; all of them focus 
on some major thought which ties 
up closely with making dealers bet- 
ter merchants and stronger allies 
of the Hemco line. 

One year, the core of the cam- 
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paign was a window trim contest. 
Another time, it was a dealer con- 
vention on paper. Again, a slogan 
competition was the peg on which 
the year’s direct-mail campaign 
hung. Last year, it was a window 
trim coupled with a window ser- 
vice. This year, emphasis is on 
the company’s national advertising. 
Sometimes, as will be noted, win- 
dow display has been the main 
thought; but whether it has been 
the main thought or not, it has 
always been included in the direct- 
mail plan. The dealer has never 
had a chance to forget the relation 
of the Hemco line to his windows 
or the company’s readiness to send 
him window display material. 
That constant hammering, that 
keeping at it without any let-up 
is the thing that has produced 
results. Low, but continuous, 
pressure has thoroughly justified 
itself, the company’s sales execu- 
tives feel, 

“We have been selling Hemco 
products for many years by con- 
vincing retailers of their ability to 
earn profits with them,” ; 
Muench, sales manager of the com- 
pany, said a few days ago. “We 
have been at it long enough to 
know that to be the soundest basis 
for dealer sales. The ability of 
our products to sell rapidly in- 
creases when they are displayed, 
which is another fact that dealers 
have come to recognize. One move 
that we have made is to pack our 
products in unusual cartons. 
When the merchandise is displayed 
on the carton, we find that sales 
speed up noticeably. 

“Our products, measured in dol- 
lars-and-cents value, are small in 
comparison with most of the items 
stocked by an electrical or hard- 
ware dealer. The average retailer, 
naturally hesitates to give them as 
much display space as he willingly 
devotes to merchandise selling for 
more money. To make it plain 
that we don’t expect more than a 
dealer would be inclined to give, 
we say frankly that we are not 
asking for windows devoted ex- 
clusively to our products. We tell 
a merchant that all we ask is that 
he put some of our products in his 
window. We emphasize that the 
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trim material that we offer him 
without charge will go well with 
his other lines. When we repro- 
duce photographs of windows in 
our direct-mail broadsides we tell 
the dealer that they are nothing 
more than suggestions for him ‘o 
take as a whole or in part, accord- 
ing to his stock and the size and 
shape of his window. The thing 
that we are most interested in sell- 
ing is the idea that window dis- 
plays will pay him real profits. 
Our window trim, compact but full 
of useful helps, is available on re- 
quest. Let a dealer begin to grasp 
what his windows can do for him 
and we are willing to take our 
chances on his displaying some of 
our products. 

“There is another reason of im- 
portance for not asking a dealer 
to display our goods exclusively, 
Nearly everything that we make is 
used in connection with other 
electrical appliances. We have 
found that our merchandise can be 
sold most readily at the time some 
other appliance is being bought. 
Isn’t it A B C logic for us first 
to promote the sale of electricai 
merchandise other than our own? 
Isn’t it fundamentally sound, 
viewed from any angle, for us to 
urge the display of Hemco prod- 
ucts with, rather than apart from, 
other appliances?” 


HOW SALESMEN ARE HANDLED 


The Richards company sells only 
to electrical jobbers whose sales- 
men call on the trade. In addition, 
the company’s fifteen salesmen call 
on dealers, turning over the or- 
ders they write to the dealer’s 
jobber. These men all have some 
time for work outside the field 
of straight selling and one of the 
things they are equipped to do is 
help solve the dealer’s window 
problems. Some of them make a 
big effort to build up good-will for 
the company and themselves by 
spending considerable time putting 
in window trims. Some rarely do 
this. The company has avoided 
dictating any procedure which the 
salesman must follow. 

One man may be interested in 
display work. He likes it and 
finds that by making it a point to 
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The Cost-Equation 
on Sundays! 


DVERTISERS have expressed great 

interest in the recent advertising 

gains of THE SUNDAY WORLD. Perhaps 
this is the reason: 

At thé basic rate, it costs 15.7 cents per 
line to reach 100,000 SUNDAY WORLD 
homes in New York City. The same 
service costs 39.1 cents in The Times and 
49.2 cents in The Herald Tribune. 


Most of the city’s merchants have 
worked out this lesson in economy them- 
selves. Others are rapidly falling into 
line. They know, first, that it is New York 
City readers alone who count; and, 
second, that the cost of reaching these 
New Yorkers is the most vital figure in 
all their advertising calculations. 


The “boss” who pays 149% or 213% 
more for a commodity than it can be 
bought for in the open market, is not 
only setting a poor example in economy, 
but he is doing something himself that 
would cause the instant dismissal of any 
employee who so far forgot his figures as 
to try it. 





If you buy advertising as you would 
buy tacks, you would soon get down to 
brass tacks! 








The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 





PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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help the dealer with his windows 
he gets more orders. Accordingly, 
he capitalizes his ability to help in 
this way and he is encouraged to do 
so. Another man, with little inclina- 
tion toward window trimming, may 
ignore displays although he can, 
if requested, come to a dealer’s 
aid. The company lays down no 
hard-and-fast rule. It never tried 
to force the acceptance of its win- 
dow display helps on a merchant 
by high-pressure methods’. or 
bargaining.. A salesman may sell 
display along with his merchandise 
or he may come pretty close to 
ignoring it entirely. He adapts 
his*method of selling to the pat- 
tern that ‘produces business for 
him; but through its direct-mail 
broadsides the company puts steady 
emphasis on the value of displays. 


HOW DEALERS STAND 


Whole volumes might be writ- 
ten based on investigations among 
dealers on the subject of what dis- 
play material they want and will 
use. Much of the information 
would be contradictory. One dealer 
wants small displays, simple cards 
and. ‘cutouts that won’t hog his 
window space. Another prefers 
to devote an entire window to 2 
single product or at best. to a few 
products. He favors big displays 
Still a third type will tell the in- 
quirer earnestly and seriously that 
he wants more display material of 
all kinds, notwithstanding the fact 
that his store and his window and 
counters, may be destitute of 
manufacturers’ helps while disor- 
derly: piles of cutouts, hangers, 
posters and display cartons gather 
mildew down in the cellar. The next 
dealer doesn’t believe much in win- 
dow display. From his conversa- 
tion the fact crops out that no 
salesman has ever taken the pains 
to impress him with the potential 
value of his windows. So it goes. 
A hundred dealers put forward a 
hundred conflicting views as -o 
what they want and will use. The 
plain truth is that many of them 
have rarely given the matter any 
thought and don’t know what they 
want. 

Out of all the twisted evidence 
that even a superficial survey will 
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bring to light it appears that leav- 
ing the chain store out of the pic- 
ture, retailers fall into three 
classes. These are: 

1. The small retailer who is not 
yet window conscious. He has 
few clerks. He is not a merchant. 
His windows, if it happens that he 
has more than one, are places to 
jam full of bargains with plenty 
of price tags. Nothing there to 
attract or interest anyone except 
low price. He buys in small 
quantities, ignores advertising and 
gets little help from the salesmen 
who call on him. 

2. The efficient retailer who be- 
lieves in his windows and is con- 
cerned over making them promote 
sales. He keeps his windows clean, 
changes the displays in them fre- 
quently and makes use of the best 
of the display material sent to him 
after he has taken it out of the 
window. He offers a real oppor- 
tunity to national advertisers, for 
he is alive to the fact that ad- 
vertised merchandise will not loaf 
on his shelves. But he wants ad- 
vertisers to pay attention to his 
requirements, and he is hostile to 
high pressure methods which seek 
to monopolize his space. Some- 
times, he wants display material 
to come packed with his merchan- 
dise; sometimes, he wants it only 
when he asks for it. It will pay 
the manufacturer to find out 
specifically what he wants and 
when he wants it. Frequently, this 
type of retailer will have a clerk 
to whom the responsibility for 
profitable windows is delegated. It 
ought to be easy enough for any 
salesman to discover that fact and 
to see that all displays come plainly 
marked for the clerk. 

A short time ago I talked with a 
young chap in charge of the win- 
dows of a prosperous retailer. He 
wanted suggestions about lighting, 
more displays that use motion to 
get attention, displays that sell as 
well as attract passers-by, and origi- 
nality. The conversation centred 
around phrases such as balance in 
the window, optical centres, un- 
crowded appearance of windows, 
color harmony, timeliness, displays 
that were tested before being sent 
(Continued on page 65) 
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New Orieans=— 
through the eyes of 
Senator Copeland 


Following are excerpts from a special news dispatch 
to The Times-Picayune by Royal S. Copeland, United 
States Senator from New York, following his return 
home from a visit to New Orleans: 





“Cities are like men. The qualities which make a real man 
will make a real city. 

“What are these qualities? 

“The fortune of birth means a lot in the beginning, but in 
the long run health, character, spirit, energy and friendli- 
ness determine the success of the individual. 

“New Orleans is a great city great in the fundamental 
qualities and bound to be great in population and national 
influence. 

“The Crescent City is vibrant with life, with energy, with 
the will to succeed. It has the spirit of men who live in 
happy homes and go forth every day from an atmosphere 
of domestic peace and the laughter of healthy babies. The 
homestead associations are responsible in large measure for 
this important feature in the forward march of New Orleans, 
“Someone told me once that Southerners were apathetic. 
There certainly is no sign of apathy in New Orleans. Its 
people are alive and stirring and all ambitious for the fu- 
ture of their already great city. And they will achieve their 
ambitions. The handwriting already is on the wall. I wish 
them every success and shall watch their progress with the 
keenest interest. 

“No man can succeed without friends. Friendliness is 
essential to individual progress. Likewise, it will deter- 
mine the future of any city. 

“In all my life I have never met a finer lot of men and 
women than I did on my recent visit to New Orleans. I 
wish Icould namethemall. . . 

“T love New Orleans, and in this ru when all America is 
looking Southward, who knows but one day my household 
goods may be carried to that great port, destined to be one 
of the wonder cities of the world!” 


he Gimes- Picayune 


(t-es7 FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 




















Elk Centers 
are buying 
Centers 


ILLINOIS— 
81 Elks Clubs— 


48,731 Elks— 


readers, owners of 


Whe SIRs 


Magazine 


The Largest Magazine for Men 
850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City | 
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IN NEW YORK 


In November 


MORE 


FOOD 


Advertising 


than any other 
morning newspaper 


New Dork 
Herald or ibune 
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out to the dealer, ensemble in dis- 
plays, dead spots and rest spaces 
in windows. I was interested to 
observe that besides having three 
or four effective displays in his 
windows at the time he was using 
old Black & Decker, Victor gaskets 
and Monogram radiator cap dis- 
plays inside the store. They had 
all been in the windows, he said, 
but were too good to throw away 
simply because the windows had 
been changed. 

The large retail store that has 
become, or is trying to become, an 
institution.in its community. The 
windows of this type of store are 
nearly always under skilled super- 
vision. It is hard for the national 
advertiser to break into them with 
much success, for the reason that 
this type of store is chiefly inter- 
ested in selling itself and its own 
brands of goods rather than some 
advertiser’s products. It frequently 
happens that the big store of this 
class will not use material of un- 
questioned merit solely because this 
material is not exclusive enough. 
It is available to other stores and 
that disqualifies it. Sometimes, 
however, it is possible to get this 
type of store to ‘use display helps 
such as small cards which bear the 
impress of quality and which do 
not assert the advertiser’s name too 
boldly. 

By studiously avoiding all sug- 
gestions of high-pressure methods 
either in its advertising or in the 
sales solicitation of its men in get- 
ting window display, George 
Richards & Company say that they 
have accomplished two definite and 
highly desirable things. More 
dealers have put the company’s 
products into their windows. 
Secondly, the windows have im- 
proved steadily and have. tested 
higher in selling power than they 
would have if the company had 
tried to force displays on_ its 
dealers. If this lesson had been 
imposed on them from the out- 
side, instead of helping it grow up 
from the inside, it is doubtful 
whether they would have digested 
it so well. 

The dealer needs to be reminded 
as well as informed. Through its 
monthly broadsides the company 
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keeps the dealer aware of the fact 
that useful window trims are ai- 
ways available to him. The ma- 
terial is not bulky; nor is it com- 
plicated. It comes in a small flat 
package containing two window 
cards, two counter cards, circulars, 
price tags, service tags, a small dis- 
play stand, some proofs of the 
company’s national advertising and 
occasionally some decorative crepe 
paper. Through business-paper copy 
and broadsides, too, the fact is re- 
stated that the company does not 
urge that entire windows be de- 
voted to Hemco products. Dis- 
play of these products in conjunc- 
tion with other items is always 
recommended. 

The rule that this company has 
followed for years in its sales pro- 
motion is simply: Put yourself in 
the dealer’s place; try to see his 
problems and his aims in selling 
through his eyes. The net of that 
policy is a business which has 
grown steadily from small begin- 
nings and which is now developing 
into a healthy national advertiser. 


T. E. Kendall to Join Wolf & 


Company 

T. E. Kendall, of the Baker-Vawter 
Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., will 
join Wolf & = any, Chicago, public 
accountants, anuary 1. He has 
been with ‘the Baker-Vawter Company 
for ten years, six of which he was 
assistant sales manager. In addition, he- 
has directed advertising since 1922. 


Fuel Device Account for O. S. 
Tyson & Company 


The Green Fuel Economizer Company, 
Beacon, N. +, manufacturer of fuel 
saving devices, air heaters, blowers, 
etc., has appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


M. W. Price, New Furniture 
Club Secretary 


Morgan W. Price, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Simmons Company, has 
been elected executive secretary of the 
Furniture Club of America, Chicago. 














J. F. D. Aué Heads Iowa 


Association 


John F. D. Aué, publisher of the 
Burlington, Iowa, Hawk-Eye, has been 
elected president of the Iowa Good 
oads Association. 











Considerable Information 


Four More Reports Made to 
Distribution Conference 


of Interest 


Has 


Been 


to. Advertisers 


Collected 


N Printers’ INK for December 

10, there appeared an analysis 
of the report submitted to the 
National Distribution Conference 
by the Committee on Market 
Analysis. The conference was 
held December 15 and 16 at Wash- 
ington. Four more reports of in- 
terest to advertisers are discussed 
below. 

The committee on “Trade Re- 
lations” submitted a report of 
ninety-three pages covering a long 
list of subjects. This committee 
which worked under the chair- 
manship of Lincoln A. Filene is 
made up of representatives of 
fifty-four manufacturers, retailers, 
trade associations and schools. 

The object of the report is to 
furnish information which wil 
lead to the reducing of losses due 
to returns of merchandise, delayed 
deliveries and cancellations ; to im- 
prove credit practices, to insure the 
observances of standards of busi- 
ness, and the collecting and com- 
municating of information on 
trade practices through a central 
organization embracing all trades. 
‘Another subject is the elimination 
of expensive litigation in the 
settlement of disputes by means of 
informal arbitration. 

In its study of the “Expenses of 
Doing Business,” Committee No. 
Four, under the chairmanship cf 
Robert R. Ellis, found that a uni- 
formity of standard has been 
established in many retail trades 
through the combined efforts of 
trade groups and other bodies; 
that this is also true of certain 
wholesale trades,- but that the 
work has not advanced so far in 
the wholesale, as it has in the 
retail field. 

The object of this committee 
was to conduct a study into the 
costs of distribution for the pur- 
poses of determining: 

1. Extent to which uniform classifica- 


tion of accounts have been adopted by 
the different classes of distributors. 


2. Costs of doing business in different 
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kinds of establishments of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

3. Means whereby distributors can be 
persuaded to adopt adequate cost records 
in greater numbers. 

4. Effect of simplification and turnover 
on the cost of distribution. 

5. Intangible costs which are known 
to exist but the proportions of which 
are unknown or unprocurable. 

6. Credit and the cost of failures. 


The committee on “General 
Conditions Affecting Distribution,” 
of which Gabriel S. Brown is 
chairman, submitted a very inter- 
esting report, the importance of 
which, however, is more remote 
than that of the others. It dis- 
cusses such subjects as monopolies 
and unfair competition, the Clay- 
ton Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, resale price maintenance 
trade associations, Federal legisla- 
tion, merchandise mis-branding, 
and similar subjects. 

Regarding re-sale price main- 
tenance, the report states that the 
committee feels that it is not 
called upon to consider the advisa- 
bility or feasibility of the proposi- 
tion as a general principle. 

“We feel, however,” it adds, 
“that as yet no bill which satis- 
factorily safeguards the abuse of 
this privilege has been offered. If 
re-sale price maintenance is to be 
legalized, it is suggested that a 
relatively slight amendment to the 
Sherman Law will adequately ac- 
complish the purpose.” 


RESPECTING THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


The former activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission are 
considered to have caused serious 
injury to many innocent persons, 
causing wasteful expense and labor 
on the part of Government and 
business. The report mentions the 
recent amendment of its rules by 
the Commission, and states that 
the change in procedure should be 
enforced by definite legislative 
enactment in order that no future 
alteration in the personnel of the 
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ALL BOSTON looks 
to the HERALD 
for its “roto” 


Every Sunday the Boston Herald carries 
the only rotogravure section published in one 
of America’s greatest markets. Every week 
the families of Boston look to. this one news- 
paper for the finest features of New England’s 
journalism. 


Let us prove that the Herald-Traveler serves, 
exclusively, a vast circulation that no other 
Boston paper covers. Let us demonstrate how 
these Herald-Traveler homes are the most de- 
sirable in all the Boston territory for most 
advertisers. Simply write us on your business 
stationery for “Business Boston,” a booklet 
that should be read by every manufacturer 
who contemplates a Boston campaign. 


The Gravure Service Corporation figures for 
the year 1924 show the Herald as second among 
all its newspaper members. Here are the six 
leaders : 


New York Times 939,861 
Boston Herald 742,273 
Chicago Tribune 656,448 
New York Herald-Tribune. . . . 509,934 
Los Angeles Times 449,708 
Newark Call 449,680 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Commission will result in a return 
to the recently abandoned rules of 
procedure. 

“Methods of Distribution,” as 
reported by the committee which 
was instructed by the conference 
to study and report upon the vari- 
ous methods of distribution as 
they affect each other and the gen- 
eral public, is more closely related 
to the business of advertising. This 
committee worked under the chair- 
manship of L. D. H. Weld, of the 
Commercial Research Department 
of Swift & Co. It is composed of 
twenty-seven members of various 
commercial organizations vitally 
interested in the subject. 

In summarizing the data collect- 
ed, the report comments on the 
great variety of methods and the 
diversity of channels of distribu- 
tion, and states: 

“It is not practicable or desirable 
that there shall be any distinct 
segregation of distributive func- 
tions along uniform or precise 
lines. It «zs desirable, however, 
that the functions shall be simpli- 
fied where possible and adapted 
to changing conditions, for these 
changed conditions are the out- 
erowths of fundamental economic 
changes.” 

To show the impossibility of 
laying down any hard and: fixed 
rules, the report devotes much 
space to the various methods of 
marketing and presents a chart to 
illustrate the prevailing distribu- 
tion “complex.” A list is given 
which is admittedly incomplete, of 
stores in which food is sold. It 
contains fourteen separate kinds of 
stores, every one of which is 
found in the larger cities and 
towns. One interesting bit of com- 
ment, which illustrates the great 
diversity of distribution is as 
follows: 

“It is said that safety razors 
may be bought in hardware stores, 
drug stores, cigar stores, haber- 
dasheries, sporting goods stores, 
jewelry stores, army and navy 
supply stores, and mail-order 
houses. They may also be bought 
direct from manufacturers. 

“On the other hand, there has 
been a tendency in some trades for 
beth wholesalers and retailers to 
specialize on a narrower line of 
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products. This is especially no- 
ticeable in large cities where butter 
and egg stores, hosiery shops, and 
neckwear stores are sometimes 
found. In the drygoods trade, 
there are specialty jobbers who 
handle laces or hosiery or other 
articles of women’s apparel.” 

The report then sets forth the 
facts gathered by the committee 
which bear on the assembling of 
merchandise, storing, financing 
assumption of risk, sorting, grad- 
ing and repacking, selling, and 
transportation. 

To those manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers who are contemplating 
any change in distributing meth- 
ods, the discussion contained in 
the report regarding the factors 
determining the choice of trade 
channels should be particularly in- 
teresting. The report gives the 
most important reasons for the 
selection of definite distributive 
methods and channels, and points 
out that these may be determined 
by such factors as volume of busi- 
ness, perishability of the product, 
whether or not an article is a 
staple or a specialty, number of 
retail outlets, average size of re- 
tail orders, whether the product is 
a specialty or a line of goods, 
whether the goods are nationally 
advertised, and several others. 

It is emphasized that the term 
“elimination of middlemen” is 
misleading, for the reason that 
when one so-called middleman is 
eliminated, the producer or some- 
one else has to undertake the func- 
tion previously performed by the 
eliminated middleman. The pack- 
ing industry is mentioned as an 
example, for, although it sells di- 
rect to retailers, in order to do so, 
it has to “do its own jobbing.” 

The report also defines the sev- 
eral types of wholesalers and the 
most prevalent kinds of retailers. 





Buy Interest in Rochester 
Agency 

E. G. Countryman and E. R. Lapp 
have bought an interest in the busi- 
ness of H. C. Goodwin, Inc., Rochester, 
+» advertising agency. Mr. Coun- 
tryman, who directs farm advertising, 
has been made vice-president. Mr. 


Lapp is manager of the art department. 
-Both men have been with this agency 
for about six years. 
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5,646,250 
Lines Gained! 


We wonder if any other news- 
paper institution in America has 
made such a tremendous gain 
in advertising lineage as The 
New Orleans ITEM and THE 
MORNING TRIBUNE. 

During the first eleven months 
of 1925, we GAINED 5,646,250 
lines over the ITEM’S lineage 
for the same period last year. 
More than five million lines in 
eleven months! 

As Lord Chesterfield might 
say: “Such popularity must be 
deserved.” 
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IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S 
THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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THE : 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN’S 


Leadership |: 











c 
speaks for itself from the following figures t 
which show the total advertising lineage* 
carried in each of the six leading farm papers ( 
for the month of October: ' 

i 

Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm t 

The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper s 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 j 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines f 
65,050 35,644 27,552 18,244 15,555 12,398 , 














This evidence of leadership is impressive. 
But the advertiser who wishes to reach 
most effectively the farm dwellers of this ‘ 
country will find the following figures of 
even more vital interest. For they deal 








*All figures are based upon the October issues of the various farm 
papers—the latest checking figures available when this advertise- 
ment was prepared. 
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exclusively with products which have 
no other market than the working farm 
itself: 
Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
TheCOUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
| GENTLEMAN No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 
Lines Lines’ Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Farm implements and ma- 
DI = 5 ci eis oe be 3,484 2,306 1,250 1,453 872 1,426 
Light plants, heating and wa- 
ter systems and equipment 10,590 1,957 1,064 498 914 295 
Poultry feeds, remedies and 
RENN G soe o8s, Fes 5 -S:, 5 1,374 346 951 236 14 
Classified advertising, live- 
stock, poultry. ..... 1,165 137 47 735 80 7 





Carrying as it does nearly twice the adver- 


tising lineage of its nearest rival, and show- 
2 ing so impressive a leadership in the adver- 
tising of products used only on the farm, 
The Country Gentleman is indeed the 
foremost publication in America through 



















The Country Gentleman 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 





| which to reach the great farm market. 


*OUntTY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* The Saturday Evening Post 
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When a 


newspaper can come 
from “scratch” to 
300,000 

net paid circulation 
in forty 

months, as the 
Sunday 

Detroit Times 

has done it, 

there must be some 
especial reason 

for this remarkable 
public demand. 


P. S. 


Although the Evening Detroit 
Times has more than 220,000 circu- 
lation, you need two evening papers 
to corner the market of a million 
and a half on week days—and an- 
other beside The Times on Sunday. 
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When Distributors Buy Only Once 


Year 


a 


Westinghouse Uses Direct Mail to Keep Them Sold Between Salesmen’s 
Visits 


N a number of industries a 

sizable amount of business is 
done on a contract basis. The 
salesmen bend their efforts entirely 
toward winning a contract, and 
once the contract is signed they 
have little to worry about until 
the following year when the busi- 
ness comes up again for approval. 

The situation is satisfactory 
enough for the salesman who gets 
the contract. Of course, he has 
to do a reasonable amount of 
follow-up work during the year in 
order to hold the good-will of the 
customer, but this is expected. 

For the salesman who has lost 
the contract, however, the situa- 
tion is not so satisfactory. He 
knows that he cannot get the busi- 
ness for a year after the papers are 
signed, yet he must keep plugging 
away at the job, even if he only 
drops around every month or six 
weeks to leave his card. 

Manufacturers in such industries 
are always interested in plans that 
will help the salesman either to 
hold the good-will or to build up 
a favorable impression so that he 
will have a chance to get the new 
contract. They also want to make 
it possible for the salesman to cut 
down on his number of calls, leav- 
ing him an opportunity to build 
new business on the outside. 

The electric lamp industry is a 
“contract” industry and a direct- 
mail campaign being used by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 
offers an interesting example of 
how one advertiser is holding and 
building good-will between con- 
tracts. 

This industry is peculiar in that 
the leading companies in it are 
selling products that are almost 
identical. A Mazda lamp, whether 
sold by Westinghouse, National 
or Edison is a Mazda _ lamp. 


Prices do not vary from one com- 
pany to another and business is 
procured and held on a good-will 
and service basis. 


The 


Westinghouse campaign 





consists of a series of eleven 
folders, printed on colored stock. 
The first is mailed to a prospect 
several weeks after he has signed 
a contract and the rest follow at 
monthly intervals, the last being 
timed to arrive a reasonable time 
before the signing of a new con- 
tract. 

They are sent out by the home 
office to a list furnished by sales- 
men to branch managers. Each 
folder, however, is signed by the 
branch manager in the territory 
where the business comes from, 
and the company address on the 
folder is the address of the branch 
office. 

The fact that the campaign is 
being mailed does not release the 
salesman from the obligation of 
making calls, but the company 
feels that it does cut down the 
number of calls that it is necessary 
for the salesman to make. Many 
of these calls amount to little more 
than leaving a card or saying 
“Good Morning” and the direct- 
mail pieces do this job about as 
efficiently as the salesman can. 
Therefore, the salesman. still 
makes calls, but makes them at 
less frequent intervals. 

The pieces themselves are 
purely builders of good-will. In 
no piece, except the last one, is 
there any emphatic effort to sell 
the company’s service. The burden 
of the campaign is the value of 
good lighting to industry. Of 
course, the company’s name is 
mentioned but the mention some- 
times is almost incidental. Here 
is a sample of a piece called 
“Spoilage.” 


Industrial losses per year, due to poor 
lighting are greater than the cost of 
illumination. 

at demon “waste” which runs up 
your costs and decreases production can 
be eliminated if adequate consideration 
is given your lighting problems. 

Good lighting means profit to you. It 
means better quality for those who buy 
the product you manufacture. 

estinghouse can help you eliminate 
spoilage. Years of study have made 
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our staff experts. Our merchandise is 
dependable. 

roducts and service is our business. 
Don’t hesitate to command us. 


Other pieces are called, 
“Magnetism,” “Prestige,” “Glare,” 
“Health,” “Light,” “Production,” 
“Safety,” “Happiness,” “Progress,” 
and “Brass Tacks.” Each one 
deals with a phase of lighting and 
each shows how Westinghouse is 
ready to solve lighting problems. 

The last piece in the series, 
“Brass Tacks,” reaches the pros- 
pect a few days before he is ready 
to sign a new contract. Here, the 
company makes a definite bid for 
business. This folder reads as 
follows: 


Your lamp contract is about to expire! 

Let’s get down to “Brass Tacks.” 

We have brought to your attention, 
simply but forcefully, the appeal of bet- 
ter lighting. We have presented facts 
to prove how light affects the health of 
your employees, how, it decreases the 
number of accidents, speeds up your pro- 
duction and eliminates spoilage and 
waste. 

And when we say “Better Lighting” 
we do not mean “just more lights,’ but 
rather ‘“‘good illumination,’’ the result 
of expert advice, excellent service, and 
quality lamps—in other words—Westing- 
house Mazda Lighting. 

We ask you for the privilege of laying 
before you the features and advantages 
of a Lighting contract with Westing- 
house. It is only fair to yourself and 
your employees that you should know 
all the facts before you sign your name. 

May we submit these facts? You will 
find it convenient to mail the enclosed 
card and we will be glad to submit our 
contract and leave the decision to you. 


A postcard is enclosed. How- 
ever, the company follows the 
prospect whether he signs the card 
or not, although it likes to have 
the card sent in because this means 
that the prospect is in a receptive 
mood. 

There are several things to note 
about the physical make-up of the 
folders. First, they are beauti- 
fully designed with simple, telling, 
symbolical drawings. Next, they 
are done on stiff, colored cover 
stock, so that the effect is a two- 
color job although only one color 
is used. Third, they are typo- 
graphically excellent. 

These things are essential for a 
job of this kind. The-class of 
prospect reached cannot be ap- 
pealed to by shoddy printing or 
blatant copy. 
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Lion Shirts to Be Featured 
Under New Policy 


The Lion Collar & Shirt Company, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y., which has been 
known largely as a collar manufacturer, 
has decided to go into the shirt end of 
the business on a large scale. 

In order to carry out the new policy, 
the following changes in officers have 
been made: Ellis L. Rowe has succeeded 
C. A. Culver as president; Irving A, 
Rowe has been elected vice-president 
and general manager; L. Fidler has 
been elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Both Ellis 
Rowe and Irving Rowe are with the 
Rennssalaer Valve Company. Mr. Fid- 
ler was formerly manager of the Los 
Angeles office of the Lion company. 


Wm. H. Rankin Augments 
Staff 


_ Baring Gould and S. F. Melcher have 
joined the New York copy staff of the 
Wm. H. Rankin somone advertisin, 
agency. Mr. Gould was formerly wi 
Ivy L. Lee, of New York. Mr. Melcher 
was with the George Batten Company, 
Inc., and the Cheltenham Advertising 
Agency. 

Charles Bankert and Radford Beck 
have been added to the service produc- 
tion department of the Rankin agency. 
Mr. Bankert was with Clark & Fritts, 
New York printers, and Mr. Beck was 
formerly with the Indianapolis News. 








Postum and Jello Merger 
Planned 


The officers of the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., New York, and the 
Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., 
are developing a plan to combine the 
two companies by an exchange of stock. 
The plan will be submitted to the stock- 
holders of both companies in the near 
future for their approval. 


Elma Olin with Morse Inter- 
national Agency 


Miss Elma Olin, formerly of the 
Blackman Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the 
copy department of the Morse Interna- 
tional Agency, of that city. 








Boston “American” Appoints 
T. J. Sinnott 


T. J. Sinnott has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of the Boston Amer- 
ican. He was formerly with the Los 
Angeles Examiner and at one time was 
with the Fresno, Calif., Republican. 


Arno A. Bittues Dead 


Arno A. Bittues, assistant to the 
resident of William-Thomas Limited, 
ontreal, Que., poster advertising, died 
recently. e was formerly managing 
director of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company of Canada. 





























(and 1924 Gained 24107 lines over 19723) 
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How to Credit 


Salesmen for Unshipped 
Orders 


Fr. <. Seven: & Sons 
Aupany, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“here have been so many valuable 
business articles in Printers’ Ink and 
on such a variety of subjects that we 
are wondering if it is possible for you 
to advise us on the general policy of 
other concerns regarding the considera- 
tion of unshipped orders in relation to 
sales management. The nature of our 
business is such that necessarily many 
orders are taken for later shipment. 

In the analysis of salesmen’s work 
should we base our conclusions solely 
upon actual shipments or should we also 
consider confirmed orders entered for 
later shipment? If the latter, should we 
consider all confirmed orders, or only 
such part of them as may apply on a 
given stock order perio 

For the purpose of sales management 
do we gain a correct picture of the work 
of our men if shipments alone are 
considered? Does the analysis of ship- 
ments alone give us sufficiently early 
and bread information on: which to build 
effective results? Has such a limitation 
been found to irritate salesmen and tend 
to decrease enthusiasm? 

Please understand that with us con- 
sideration of deferred shipment orders 
does not affect salesmen’s salaries. it 
is solely a question of the soundness 
of including such deferred shipments in 
the study of sales work, and the dan- 
gers which such inclusion might lead 
us into.* 

Any information which ycu can give 
us as to the action of other manutac- 
turers on this point will be appreciated. 

F. C. Huycx & Sons 


Mest certainly, the appraisal 
of a salesman’s work should 
be done from day to day as his 
orders come in. That is the only 
way it is possible to tell what he 
is doing. If the analysis of his 
work is left until future orders are 
shipped, a salesman may become 
so immersed in unprofitable selling 
practices or so badly beaten in 
competition with other men on the 
staff that it is too late to help him 
by the time the analysis is made. 

So important is this constant 
supervision of a salesman’s work 
now regarded that the tendency 
among leading companies is to take 
the direct supervision away from 
the home office and to place it in 
the hands of sales supervisors, 
squad leaders, district managers, 
branch managers or some one else 
in more immediate touch with the 
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salesmen. In this way, it is pos- 
sible to watch the salesman every 
day and to check any improper 
methods that may be developing in 
his work. 

As to keeping track of future 
orders, that is altogether a matter 
of bookkeeping. We believe that 
most concerns keep some sort of 
a record of orders as they come 
in, both future and immediate. 
These records are necessary if for 
no other reason than to let the fac- 
tory know how much business is 
booked. Sometimes, these booked 
orders are kept in dollars and cents, 
but more frequently in tonnage or 
some other unit of the produc‘. 
The booked orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation is a fa- 
mous example. 

Nearly all companies make a 
rough estimate of the business as 
it comes in. We know of a large 
jobbing house that used to make 
these estimates by weighing the 
order blanks. It had been deter- 
mined by averaging over a term 
of years that an ounce of order 
blanks would yield about so much 
business. So after the mail was 
opened, this company would toss 
its orders on a scale and thus esti- 
mate that the pile contained $32,000 
worth of business, or whatever the 
amount happened to be. 

As a rule, though, these: esti- 
mates are made for the factory or 
for the information of the man- 
agement and not as a check on the 
salesmen. Most companies in mak- 
ing a statistical appraisal of’ their 
salesmen find it is best to use filled 
or shipped orders, but, as we have 
said, they watch the orders from 
day to day. That is the only way it 
can be done accurately. In paying 
salesmen under any system of com- 
pensation based on sales, it is nec- 
essary to use shipped orders as a 
basis. Certainly there are too 
many slips between the getting of 
the order and the shipping of it 
to base quota schemes or compen- 
sation system on orders that are 
merely booked.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

Fred Mott, recently business and ad- 
vertising manager of the Grand Rapids, 


Minn., Herald-Review, has joined the 
Washington, Iowa, Journal. 
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21 Percent More 
Food Advertising 


A Lead of 108,066 Lines 


The Miami Herald published 21% more 
local and national food advertising than the 
second paper for first 11 months ending 
November 31st, 1925. Knowing that 
women purchase approximately 85% of all 
home needs, this fact should impress ad- 
vertisers that Miami housewives show a de- 


cided preference for The Miami Herald. 


Food Lineage First Eleven Months 
Ending November 30, 1925 


Herald 619,248 Lines 
“Sper Siidee Lae 


A Lead of 
21 PERCENT! 


}, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Facts! 


From January to November, 1925—11 months—The 4 spec 
Enquirer carried 734,890 lines of new car advertising, 
a gain of 134,360 lines over the same period of 1924. 
The second paper carried 322,210 lines; the third 
paper, 173,348 lines; and the fourth paper, 46,802 
lines. : 


Every automobile dealer in Cincinnati used The 
Enquirer, many of them using no other paper. 


THE CINCINNATI | 


“Goes to the home, | 
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g January 17th 


Cincinnati will “attend” 


The Automobile Show... 
in THE ENQUIRER 


In Cincinnati, The Automobile Show is the outstanding 
automotive event of the year. And if you know Cin- 
cinnati, you know that The Enquirer’s special Automo- 
bile Show number—on Sunday morning, January 17— 
will be the “guide book” for the show. 


for The Enquirer is the automobile paper in the Cin- 
cinnati territory, regularly carrying more than twice as 
much new car advertising as the second Cincinnati 
paper, and more than all other Cincinnati papers com- 


bined. 


| Why? Because every Cincinnati motor car dealer 
knows that The Enquirer reaches and influences the 
very Cincinnati people he wants to sell. The record, 
for example, of one of the best selling cars shows that 
% of its sales were made to families right where The 

} Enquirer’s circulation is concentrated. 








_ If you, too, want to reach these families, The Enquirer’s 
special Automobile Show issue will open the door. 
' Final forms close “tight” on Thursday, January 14. 

Send your copy in—early! Show dates January 16 to23. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
i New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home’? 
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You can’t consider 
advertising apart 
from business—it - 


must be a part of it. 


McJunkin 


* e ; 
Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














A Railroad Advertises the Hen 


How the Seaboard Air Line Is Working Up More Business 


HE Seaboard Air Line tra- 

verses the States bordering on 
the Atlantic Coast, from Wash- 
ington south. 

For years the people of this area 
struggled with the after-effects 
of the Civil War, and the S. A. L. 
had to struggle with them. The 
country was sparsely settled, had 
no manufacturing to speak of, 
and depended chiefly on cotton 
planting for a livelihood. 

But in recent years the Sea- 
board has seen the towns along 
its line multiplied. Cotton is not 
only raised in the Southern States, 
but manufactured there. Areas 
have been given over to citrus 
fruits, peaches, melons, berries, 
tobacco, peanuts, and even cattle 
and hog pastures. 

The Seaboard has seen how the 
stimulation of diversified activi- 
ties has increased its hauling 
business. It is, therefore, con- 
stantly looking for new fields 
which can be developed into 
freight nurseries. 

One of the latest of these is 
poultry raising. Southern farm- 
ers, until a few years ago, paid 
little attention to the commercial 
side of poultry. They raised 
enough hens to supply their tables, 
but didn’t believe that their land 
was sufficiently suited to grains 
to make large flocks a _ possi- 
bility. However, the poultry 
business, once begun, has increased 
in volume, aided by the S. A. L.’s 
regular schedule of poultry trains. 

With this as a start, the Sea- 
board has now launched a cam- 
paign through its Department of 
Development which is designed 
to appeal to several different 
classes of patrons in certain ter- 
ritories. The advertising boosts 
the hen, not as a fortune-producer, 
but as the source of a regular 
monthly income. 

The success of the S. A. L.’s ef- 
forts, so far, is indicated by these 
figures. In 1923-1924, the rail- 
road moved 350,393 pounds of 
chickens in car lots which sold 


for a total of $75,046.86. In the 


next year, 777,123 pounds were 
moved, worth $168,724.03. 

As an example of what the rail- 
road is doing, I am going to quote 
a typical letter sent out by the 
line. Though aimed particularly 
at farmers, the letter has been 
cleverly adapted so as also to in- 
terest land owners, tenant farm- 
ers, bankers, educational exten- 
sion workers and chambers of 
commerce.” 


Dear Patrons: 

Have you ever considered the possi- 
bilities of the hen? The hen offers 
as good a cash crop as any farm can 
produce. With the present system of 
regular carlot poultry sales it offers a 
regular monthly income. Is there any 
farmer who does not need a monthly 
income? 

During the season of 1923-24 the Sea- 
board Air Line moved 350,393 pounds 
of poultry in carlot sales, which brought 
$75,046.86 to the producers. During 
the season of 1924-25 the Seaboard Air 
Line moved 777,123 pounds of poultry 
in carlot sales, which brought $168,- 
724.03 to the producers. This move- 
ment will probably double again this 
year. Did your community get its 
share of this income? We have many 
cases on record where farmers have 
financed their crops; where notes of 
long standing have been paid; where 
fertilizer accounts have been settled, 
as well as many other kinds of indebt- 
ga FROM THE SALE OF POUL- 

RY. Does this interest you? 

Fer the past several years there has 
been in operation on another division of 
the Seaboard regular oo runs 
which have been decided successful. 

rgely because of the success of 
these sales, we are putting into opera- 
tion regular poultry runs in North Caro- 
lina. oultry cars and buyers will be 
at Seaboard Air Line freight stations 
as per the enclosed schedule. These 
runs will operate regularly through 
your county every four weeks, thereby 
affording you an _ established market 
at your own town. This poultry will 
be bought by the Southern Produce & 
Commission Company. of Hamlet, N. C. 
At all times the prices paid in these 
sales will be directly in line with prices 
paid in other carlot sales, and based 
on the best markets. 

Mr. Land Owner: In view of the 
foregoing information do you not feel 
that it would be wise for you to en- 
courage the production of poultry for 
sale in these cars? 

Mr. Tenant Farmer: Would you like 
to have a regular monthly income? Raise 
more poultry and patronize these sales 
as they pass your nearest station. In 
this manner you can market your cheap 
grains through the hen at a good price, 
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Mr. Banker: Would you not like to 
have your deposits increase? One Banker 
in Georgia tells us that since these 
regularly established sales began in his 
community, his deposits have increased 
$30,000. How about it? Can you not 
encourage the raising of poultry and 
patronage of these. carlot sales? 

Mr., Mrs. & Miss Extension Worker: 
You are to be congratulated on your 
excellent work in stimulating the pro- 
duction of poultry. The prosperity of 
your respective counties speak for them- 
selves, and it is largely due to the new 
cash crop—THE HEN. Continue to 
encourage the production of poultry and 
help to make these sales a success. 

Mr. Secretary of Chambers cf Com- 
merce. You can render this movement 
valuable assistance. Are you going to 
stand back? Let’s all get together and 
make your county more prosperous by 
bringing to it an additional income. We 
will be glad to furnish you any detailed 
information you might desire. 

Mr. Newspaper Man: You are inter- 
ested in your own community or you 
would not be in business there. The 
Press has been rightly called “The 
Tongue of a Nation.” If you are in- 
terested in creating a more prosperous 
town or community get behind this 
movement. Give this new industry space 
in your news items and on your editorial 
page, and you will be amply rewarded 


by the increased prosperity of your 
section. f 
Let’s all pull together with results 


that will be mutually beneficial. The 
week prior to each sale, advertisements 
will be run in the county papers giving 
the schedule. The week of the sale 
cards will be mailed out to a large 
mailing list giving the prices that will 
be paid in each sale. If you are not 
receiving these cards, write us and we 
will be glad to place your name on our 
mailing list. 

Keep the enclosed schedule before you 
and remember the date the sale passes 
your nearest station. Tell your friends 
and neighbors and come to the next sale 
with a coop of chickens. 

We will welcome any suggestions that 
anyone might have for the improvement 
of this system of marketing, or the up- 
building of the poultry industry along 
our lines. 


Southeastern Campaign for 
New York Baking Account 


The Southern Baking Company, New 
York, maker of Southern bread and 
Southern cake, has appointed the John- 
son-Daliis Company, Atlanta advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and outdoor advertising 
throughout the Southeast will be used. 


Business Paper Executives Set 
Date of Spring Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of The Associated Business 
Paners, Inc., it was decided to hold the 
spring meeting during the first week of 
May at The Seaview Golf Club, Abse- 
con, N. J. 
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New Accounts for Harm 
White Agency 


The Anklarch Company, Lexington, 
Ky., maker of foot appliances, has 
placed its advertising account with The 
Harm White Company, Cleveland, ad- 
vertising agency. Magazines are being 
used in a campaign on the “‘Archlette,” 
an arch support. 

The Lifelong Radio Company, Cleve- 
land, also has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Harm White agency. 
Magazines are being used for this ac- 
count, also. 


New Monthly for Wholesale 
Tobacco Trade 


The Tobacco Jobber, a _ monthly 
magazine for the wholesale cigar and 


tobacco trade, will be published in 
January, by the Tobacco’ Business 
Papers, Inc., New York. J. H. Kamer- 


man is advertising and business man- 
ager. The new periodical will have a 
type page size of 7% inches by 4% 
inches. 

Jones and Sale, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Chicago, have been ap- 
pointed Western representatives. 


C. J. Mooney with Firestone- 
Apsley Rubber Company 


C. J. Mooney, recently export man- 


ager of the Mennen Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has joined the Firestone- 
Apsley Rubber Company, Hudson, 
Mass., as export sales manager. He 


was at one time with the Carter’s Ink 
Company, Boston. 


Des Moines Agency Augments 
Staff 


C. W. Moore and Ralph W. Harley 
have been added to the staff of Fair- 
all & Company, Des Moines advertising 
agency. Mr. Moore was formerly with 
the Register and Tribune, also of Des 
Moines. 


Harry Stanley to Join Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove 


Harry Stanley, associate editor and 
advertising manager of The Scholastic, 
Pittsburgh, has resigned, effective De- 
cember 21, to become associated with 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.. ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 


D. W. Hughes Advanced by 


Elevator Supplies Company 

D. W. Hughes, secretary of the Ele- 
vator Supplies Company, Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. 7 for the last year, has, in 
addition, been made treasurer. 


Joins Detroit Printers 
R. A. Hill has joined the sales pro- 
motion department of John Bornman & 
Sons, Detroit printers. 
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A Direct - Mail Follow 
Through to Foreign 
Consumers 


VERY factor in the distributing 

chain will be reached in the 
1926 direct-mail campaign which 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, will conduct to strengthen 
its Latin American market. The 
plan, which embraces a_ follow 
through from wholesaler to con- 
sumer, was explained to members 
of the export advertising group of 
the New York Advertising Club 
by Eric G. Donald, export mana- 
ger. 

In planning this campaign, each 
distributing factor will furnish the 
company with a mailing list of its 
succeeding sub-division. This will 
be done to cultivate business for 
that particular factor. In addition, 
this arrangement will afford the 
Canada Dry company a chance to 
direct letters to thousands of Latin 
Americans, as well as_ resident 
Americans, and thus create a wide- 
spread interest in Canada Dry 
ginger ale. 

First, there will be a series of 
five letters to wholesale importers 
selected by resident representatives 
as good firms to handle the prod- 
uct. The first letter will carry an 
introduction and a brief résumé 
of the history of the company. 
Enclosed will be a reproduction of 
the first newspaper advertisement 
to appear in the 1926 newspaper 
campaign to be conducted in that 
country. This letter will be mailed 
to arrive as close as possible to 
the day the campaign breaks. 

The second and third letters will 
carry sales talks and the fourth 
letter will be a résumé. At the 
time of the mailing of the fourth 
letter, the representative will be 
advised so that he can follow up 
with a personal visit and endeavor 
to complete the sale. 

If the company is successful in 
obtaining an initial order, Mr. 
Donald explained, a fifth letter 
will be sent. This will outline the 
company’s plans of co-operation. 
An offer will be made to write 
two letters to selected dealer out- 
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lets, paving the way for the whole- 
saler’s salesmen. 

The first letter to the dealer 
will emphasize the company’s ad- 
vertising, telling how this is to 
run throughout 1926. Following 
this, another letter will point out 
the advantages of handling quality 
merchandise, such as rapid turn- 
over, repeat business, satisfied 
customers and a fair margin of 
profit. 

Then, the campaign follows 
through to the last link, the con- 
sumer. When the dealer has been 
sold, he will be asked to forward 
a list of the names of fifty cus- 
tomers and Canada Dry also will 
write them. 


Maxwell Howard Buys Two 
Paper Plants 


The Harding and Alpen plants at 
Franklin, Ohio, of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, have been sold to 
The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, and The Aetna Paper Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Maxwell Howard, presi- 
dent of these two companies, will also 
be president of the Maxwell Paper 
Company, which will operate the Hard- 
ing and Alpen mills. 


Woolworth Advertises to 
Nursing Profession 


The F. W. Woolworth Company is 
advertising its own brand of hairnets in 
nursing journals. The advantages of 
hair nets in adding to the neatness and 
charm of nurses are brought out by the 
copy. The copy pictures a nurse in uni- 
form, fixing her hair in front of a dress- 
ing table. Illustrations of two of the 
Woolworth brands of hairnets are in- 
cluded in the advertisement. 


Join “McCall’s Magazine” 


Ralf Coykendall and J. F. Dalton, 
Jr., have joined the advertising staff 
of McCall’s Magazine, New York. Mr. 
Coykendall was formerly sales manager 
of the Gould Storage Battery Company, 
New York. Mr. Dalton has been with 
the Eastern advertising staff of Liberty, 
New York. Prior to that time he had 
been business manager of the Dairy- 
men’s League News, also of New York. 


W. R. Shannon to Leave Gage 
International 


William R. Shannon, for several 
years vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Gage International Pub- 
lishing O- oration, New York, has 
resigned, ective December 31. He 
will act - representative for a list of 
domestic and foreign business publica- 
tions, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Would Protect Resale 
Price on Trade-Marked 
Goods 


PRICE maintenance bill, the 
principal feature of which 
is to prevent retailers from using 
nationally advertised goods as 
“bait,” has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Clyde Kelly, of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the Senate by 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas. 
Congressman Kelly has made the 
following statement concerning 
this bill, known officially as “H. 
x. No. 1¥s”: 

“The form of the new measure, 
as introduced by myself in the 
House and by Senator Capper in 
the Senate,” he says, “is the result 
of many months’ deliberation and 
conferences with committees of 
the American Fair Trade League, 
the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many other national or- 
ganizations, and I am assured it 
will have the undivided support of 
all friends of this reform. 

“Since 1911, the courts, through 
their interpretation of the so-called 
anti-trust laws, have gradually cre- 
ated a situation which is increasing- 
ly obstructing and preventing the 
economic and orderly distribution 
of identified merchandise by busi- 
ness men of the country who have 
neither purpose nor ability to con- 
stitute a monopoly. 

“As a result of such interpreta- 
tions,” Mr. Kelly continued, “mer- 
chants and manufacturers have, 
against their will, been driven to 
a state of ruthless, uneconomic 
and wasteful methods of distribu- 
tion, which have resulted in vast 
damage and loss to all branches of 
our trade and commerce, enhanc- 
ing costs of distribution and cre- 
ating a situation not paralleled in 
any other civilized country. | 

“The purpose of this legislation 
is to permit any producer of iden- 
tified merchandise—that is, trade- 
marked or branded merchandise— 
who is in fair and open competition 
with other producers of simi- 


lar or competing merchandise, to 
enter 


into enforceable contracts 
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which shall protect the public 
against the use of his advertising 
good-will and reputation as cut- 
price bait, and also to assure a 
living profit to his distributors. 

“This legislation will simply re- 
store to the individual manufacturer 
of advertised, identified, guaran- 
teed goods, the right to protect his 
reputation and good-will, which 
depends upon public approval of 
the price and quality of his prod- 
uct. It will assure a square deal 
for business and the public. 


New Orleans Mayor Adver- 
tises Stadium Appeal 


The football team of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, won all of its games 
this fall and as a resu't brought prestige 
to New Orleans. Martin Behrman, 
mayor of that city, is grateful for this 
honor and in full-page newspaper adver- 
tising, acknowledged the debt owed to the 
football team. 

He urged the citizens of New Or- 
leans to repay this debt by contributing 
to a fund for a university stadium 
which would encourage the team to re- 
peat its fine record. The advertisement 
was in the style and language of a 
forma! proclamation. 


Changes in Motorist Class 
Group 


The Motorist Class Group, which in- * 


cludes Motor Life and a number of 
automobile club publications, has com- 
bined its business and publication of- 
fices at Chicago. 

Hal T. Boulden and Associates, Inc., 
New York, will act as publishers’ rep- 
resentative in the East. Dick Jemison 
will be in charge of the Ohio territory 
and Thomas J. Cusack will act as 
Michigan representative with head- 
quarters at Detroit. 

Hal T. Boulden is directing the ad- 
vertising from Chicago headquarters. 


L. L. Redfield Joins Redfield 
Advertising Agency 

LeGrand L. Redfield, son of C. S. 
Redfield, president of the Redfield Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, has joined 
the staff of that agency as assistant to 
the president. He has been with the 
Talking Machine Journal, New York. 
Prior to that he had been with the New 
York Evening Journal for two years 
and for one year was engaged in out- 
door advertising work. 


S. D. Armour Appointed by 
Snap Company Limited 


S. D. Armour has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Snap Company 
Limited, Montreal, Que. He’ was 
formerly assistant sales manager of the 
Marconi Company, also of Montreal. 
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, Influencing the buying | 
: habits of Parents 


You may reach the parents, with 
the least possible mental resistance, ll 
THROUGH the CHILDREN. 
You may have their full attention, 
their interest, and a frequent 
repetition of your message. 


You may gain this highly desirable 
result at a remarkably small unit 
expenditure. 


This work calls for a high order | 
of creative ability, of a special 
nature. We are equipped to render | 
this service to your business. 





Ask us for samples and the 
interesting details. 





PRES UTR RET RA, 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


























“Stick to 
Your Story” 


That's Fundamental to Good Advertising 


— Keeping his clients on that 
track, a major duty of the 
advertising agent 


WE you find a winning story in advertising, 
stay with it. Don't, in the struggle for “some- 
thing different,” change it. 

Many successful advertising campaigns have gone 
on the shoals because of that temptation. 


The “copy” you are running may seem old to you. 
But let your sales sheets be the evidence. 


To seek fresh fields is only human. But it’s wise 
to change only when your story is a losing one. 

Finding a “key idea” in advertising—a story that 
wins the millions—is no easy task. Dollar profits and 
market leadership may rest on its continuance. 


When you feel the urge for a copy “change,” shift 
your layouts; alter physical appearance completely if 
you will. But stick to your winning story. 

Study successful advertising through the years. Note 
how seasoned advertisers have proved the principle 
of “sticking to a story” to be sound. Study fifty leaders. 
You'll think many times thereafter before you take 
a by-path. 
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Successful advertising agents make that factor basic 
in their service. 

Only the inexperienced are quick to hazard hard- 
gained markets with drastic copy changes. Thinking 
agents experiment with untried “ideas” only when 
sales sheets point to it as wisdom. 
~ Thus, in analyzing a new account, they study the 
story that’s been running. They may improve it, 
dramatize it, embellish it. May add to, or take from 
it; but if it is a selling story, they are loath to sup- 
plant it. 

Take the “It’s Toasted” idea of Lucky Strike—one 
of the few exclusive copy ideas in the cigarette field. 
An idea that came from the advertiser—not from the 
advertising agent. An idea that had sold, and was 
successfully selling, the millions. Then, for good rea- 
; sons, the advertiser changed agencies. Should the new 
agent, in justice to his client, change from “It’s Toasted,” 
simply to introduce an “idea” he could claim as his 
creation ? 





No matter whose “idea” a winning story is—yours, 
your old agent’s or your new agent's, your janitor’s or 
your banker’s—think before you change it. 

To us that seems but simple common sense. And 
common sense, above all things, scores enduring results 
in advertising. 


LORD & THOMAS 








NEW YORK fe CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
Each Lord & Thomas establish is a complete ad- 
vertising agency, self c< ined; collab ing with 


other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 
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The Measure of a Magazine 


In the end, the worth of any publication to 
an advertiser can be measured by its edi- 
torial contents. It is almost trite to say that 
the value of an advertising medium depends 
on how much it is read—how much it is 
enjoyed—how much it is trusted. 

There is no magazine more carefully built editorially 
than “Child Life.” The authors selected are nationally 
known. The articles and features—the games—the con- 
tests are carefully worked out and planned by men and q 
women with years of experience in child education and 
psychology. 

How people appreciate the editorial policy of “Child 
Life” is proved by the facts that in the last year our 
circulation increased over 50%—that this circulation is 
larger than that of any other magazine in its field—that 

there is scarcely a town of 2,500 not rep- 
resented on our subscription list. 

If you have anything to sell to homes 
that growing children necessarily make 
_ Spending homes, plan your advertising 
to include “Child Life.” Write today 
for information, rates, and a copy of 


“Child Life.” 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers —~ 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


CHILD ILE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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What We Learned about Increas- 
ing Profits in Argentina 





These Experience Lessons Will Be Valuable to Anyone Selling in 
That Country 


By Charles E. Spencer 


Vice-President, First National Bank of Boston 


RGENTINA is more like the 

United States than any other 
republic to the south of us. With 
an areaxmore than one-third of 
ours and a present population of 
less than 10,000,000, combined with 
an amazingly fertile soil, its pros- 
perity is based upon the truest kind 
of wealth, that arising from agri- 
culture and cattle raising. Neces- 
sity gave a great impetus to its 
manufacturing industries during, 
and shortly after, the World War, 
so that some of these industries 
are now well established. In gen- 
eral, however, it is safe to say that 
for the next generation Argentine 
income will be derived principally 
from the sale of its raw food- 
stuffs and clothing materials to the 
rest of the world, and it will spend 
a.large part of its income in the 
purchase of partially and fully 
manufactured goods from other 
countries. 

In other words, Argentina is a 
relatively undeveloped country, 
populated by a_ well - informed 
people of high average intelligence 
and high acquisitive power, so that 
there should be just as much com- 
petition in advertising as there is 
now in merchandising among the 
various exporting nations whose 
representatives in Buenos Aires 
find there what is probably the 
world’s most competitive commer- 
cial field. 

When the Banco de Boston, as 
our Buenos Aires branch is gen- 
erally known in South America, 
was opened in 1917 it had to com- 
pete, not only with an American 
institution already established for 
three years, but with English, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Ger- 
man banks, some of which had 
been in operation for more than 
two generations. We had to use 
unusual advertising in order to at- 
tract attention. It was decided to 








feature the savings section because, 
although not unknown, savings de- 
partments, up to that time, had 
made little progress, as was natu- 
ral in a comparatively new country 
where fortunes had been made and 








When You Are Away 


on a trip you cannot be sure of your investments 
The calling of bonds often causes much loss of 
interest. Deposited with us for safekeeping, the 
coupons are collected by us, you are relieved of 
worry and the bonds have our careful attention. 


The First National Bank of Boston 


Buenos Aires Branch 











THE TYPE OF COPY THAT BRINGS BUSINESS 
IN ARGENTINA 


lost with equal ease. We feel that 
our advertising has had much to do 
with our present position in Bue- 
nos Aires. Today, we have about 
39,000 savings accounts. Of some 
thirty clearing-house banks, we 
usually stand about tenth in de- 
posits and fifth or sixth in monthly 
clearings, although all of the banks 
ahead of us and several of those 
behind us have more tHan one Ar- 
gentine branch. 

In a city where advertising was 
still in its infancy, where the ad- 
vertisement with the most black 
ink was supposed to be the best 
one and where banks usually con- 

















fined themselves (as most of them 
still do) to a mere card, we started 
by advertising on street cars; not 
the small cards in the interior of 
the trams, but on outside boards 
running along the top of the car. 
Several American companies now 
use this method, including an 
American steamship line, a well- 
known cotton goods manufacturer 
and some manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical goods. 

A second way of building up 
savings accounts was through ex- 








The Northland in the 
Springtime 


Now is a beautiful season at home — May and 
June. Are you planning « trip across the Atlantic? 
If so, you should secure one of our letters of 
credit which will make travelling « pleasure 
for you by relieving you from troubles about 
the security and availability of your travelling 
funds. 


You. are cordially invited to secure details at 
our Porsign Department. 


The First National Bank of Boston 


Buenos Aires Branch - Floride 99 











AN OFFER OF HELPFUI. SERVICE IS GOOD 
COPY ANYWHERE 


amination of birth reports. Many 
mothers of new babies were sent 
savings books with a small credit 
to the baby’s account. This appeal 
to the pride of the mother not only 
brought direct results in good-size 
balances, but gave us a great deal 
of free advertising. Small savings 
boxes to which the bank kept the 
keys were also given out and at- 
tracted much attention, and blot- 
ters distributed throughout the 
bank bore printed maxims on 
thrift. 

To customers with checking ac- 
counts we send at the end of each 
year small boxes containing memo- 
randum pads; the box covers be- 
ing so- arranged that they can be 
folded back and monthly calendars 
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inserted. One of our men worked 
upon these boxes until he arrived 
at a form sufficiently distinctive to 
enable us to get it patented by the 
Argentine Government. Although 
the first cost of these calendars is 
rather high, it is necessary at the 
end of each year to send out only 
the refills, except to new custom- 
ers. We print celluloid calendars 
each year on the back of which is 
a street plan of the business sec- 
tion of Buenos Aires. They have 
proved very helpful to visiting 
business men and we have a large 
local call for them as well. In the 
hot months of December, January 
and February, when most of the 
tourists visit Buenos Aires, we 
issue small pamphlets indicating 
interesting tours, as well as book- 
lets with fairly large maps of the 
city done in English. 

Before discussing our newspaper 
advertising in more detail, it may 
be mentioned that we now consider 
our new building, which Isaac F. 
Marcosson has described as the 
finest business building south of 
the United States, as our best ad- 
vertisement. Its opening caused a 
real sensation in Buenos Aires. 
The President of the Republic and 
most of his Cabinet made an offi- 
cial visit of inspection shortly be- 
fore the bank was opened to the 


public. It happens that the big 
bronze front door, instead of 
swinging open, drops down 


through the floor, being operated 
by elevator machinery. This ma- 
chinery was tried for the first 
time a few nights before our open- 
ing and as the door dropped, grad- 
ually revealing the _ brilliantly 
lighted and highly colored inte- 
rior, done in Spanish Renaissance 
style, a crowd of some 500 persons 
who had gathered outside, burst 
into applause as though they were 
witnessing a beautiful scene dis- 
closed by the raising of a theatre 
curtain. 

To return to newspaper adver- 
tising: Most of the banks in 
Buenos Aires still stick to what 
are known as business cards. Dur- 
ing the early years of the branch’s 
existence, our advertising was di- 
rected at making the bank known. 
When this had been achieved, we 
started to use less flamboyant 
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Tell Your Story to Journal-Post City 


JOURNAL-POST 


Women Readers Wrote 
Over — 


10,000 


LETTERS 


Mitzi’s Doll 


It was a simple contest 

covering 20 days. 

Very little extra pub- 

™ licity was given it— 

Nall confined to the 
\ky JOURNAL-POST. 


_— 


Yet to win the $50 prize, nearly 
11,000 women sent names to the 


JOURNAL-POST. 





This proves our reader interest! ““Modish Mitzi,” popular 
New York fashion strip, appears daily on the woman's 
page of the Journal and is followed eagerly by thousands 
in Journal-Post City. They spend millions, annually. 


Advertise to them. 











Kansas City Jounal Post 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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methods and are now investing 
most of our appropriation in 
newspaper space and in business 
papers. 

About the time our new building 
was opened, we left the field of 
general newspaper advertising to 
bring particular departments be- 
fore the public. We use the prin- 
cipal morning and evening papers 
in Spanish and English: for our 
ordinary banking departments as 
well as the trade papers. In the 
newspapers, we emphasize the 
“retail” side of banking, such as 
savings, safe-deposit boxes and 
travelers letters of credit, while in 
trade reviews we tend more 
toward commercial credits, securi- 
ties, etc. For our Savings De- 
partment, and especially for our 
Immigrants Remittance Depart- 
ment, we use the principal morn- 
ing and evening papers as well as 
some weeklies in Spanish, English, 
Italian, German,, Polish, Russian, 
Yiddish and any other languages 
which seem advisable. Buenos 
Aires is a great cosmopolitan city, 
of course, and the various nation- 
alities show more of a tendency to 
retain their national entities than 
do foreigners in the United States. 

In addition to the use of adver- 
tising, we try to get new business 
by direct personal interviews and 
by the kind of service which is 
now offered by most of the large 
American banks in this country. 
We place exporters and importers 
in touch with each other, assist 
tourists and visiting business men, 
publish a monthly letter on busi- 
ness conditions for circulation 
throughout the world, and en- 
deavor to comply with any rea- 
sonable requests from our friends. 
We also speed up the work of the 
various departments. Formerly, it 
sometimes took as much as half an 
hour for a man to make a deposit 
or withdraw money from his ac- 
count in Buenos Aires. As anew- 
comer in the field, we felt that this 
offered us our greatest opportu- 
nity, and we try to take care of 
customers in the shortest possible 
time. This rapid service of ours 
is now so generally recognized in 
Buenos Aires that we are fre- 
quently complimented with nick- 
names, such as, “El Banco Elec- 
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trico” (The Electric Bank), 

Up to very recent times, the 
bank officer in South America was 
a very inaccessible person and this 
is still pretty generally the case. 
You made an appointment to see 
him, met him in a private office 
and consumed much time in mak- 
ing a ceremony of a simple trans- 
action. Our officers, particularly 
now that we are in the new build- 
ing, are right out in the open on 
the main floor, and can be seen and 
talked to at any time without ap- 
pointment, so that little time is 
lost in elaborate formalities. This 
has speeded up business and the 
natives like it immensely, showing 
that they are ready to accept 
American ideas and methods, con- 
trary to the general impression 
that one must go very slowly when 
dealing with a Latin-American. By 
this it should not be inferred that 
one can meet an Argentine mer- 
chant for the first time and talk 
business immediately ; but once he 
knows you and has confidence in 
you, he is just as pleased as you 
are to get his business over with 
quickly. 

However, this is getting away 
from advertising. Although there 
is no fundamental difference be- 
tween good advertising in Argen- 
tina and good advertising here, it 
is essential to have good transla- 
tions and it is often necessary to 
approach your prospect in a differ- 
ent way. For instance, one of our 
letter-of-credit advertisements was 
headed “A Letter of Credit Is a 
Traveling Bank Account,” and in 
the body of the advertisement it 
was pointed out that with a letter 
of credit one really had a bank 
account available in any city vis- 
ited. But this title does not lend 
itself to a smooth literal transla- 
tion into Spanish. We headed one 
Spanish advertisement with a quo- 
tation from a Spanish proverb, 
“Poco Equipaje, Buen Viaje,” or 
“Small Baggage, Good Voyage,” 
and the advertisement carried out 
the thought that a letter of credit 
is easier and safer baggage to carry 
than gold or currency. Our. prac- 
tice is to have an Argentine take 
approved English material and 
change it over into idicmatic Span- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Make a mental note to get 
Scribner's at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—lIllustrated—Now on the Stands 


The Spirit of Today In 


This Christmas Scribner’s 


December 
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Experiment, invention, 
discovery—these are 
the predominating 
notes of the day. Old 
facts, old formulas, old 
theories are continually 
being swept away by 
the force of conclusions 
reached by men and 
women of daring and 
original minds. 


Our editors are con- 
stantly on the alert to 
find such men and 
such women. 


And the magazine that 
started so many authors 
on the road to fame 
is today singularly suc- 
cessful in finding for 
you the writers who 
breathe the spirit of 
the new day. 


Writers appear in every 
number who sweep 
away old formulas, who 
discover the heart beat 
of our new life and in- 
vent a new way to tell 
you of it. 


The name in Scribner’s 
today is that of fame 
tomorrow. 


Thousands of new 
readers are finding this 
out. The Christmas 
number of Scribner’s 
Magazine embodies this 
new spirit. A great new 
novel begins; five bril- 
liant short stories, and 
fifteen other features, 
make it the magazine 
of the season. 





A financial house advertised a certain issue in a list of maga- 


zines. 


Scribner’s WAS NOT FIRST in number of replies 


received. The four largest sales that were made went to 
Scribner readers. 


| ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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EVENTY-FOUR per cent of the Cham- 

bers of Commerce answering an 

inquiry said they were engaged in agri 
cultural activity. 


They know that the success of their commun- 
ities depends upon close relationship with the 
surrounding farmers. These business men real- 
ize that farm trade or the lack of it can make 
or break a town. 


Agriculture creates new wealth. Prosperity 
follows the plow. When farmers are buying 
the retail merchant does more business and 
he sends larger orders to the manufacturer. 
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General business conditions are helped by keep- 
ing open the farm trade channels. 


Analyze your trade outlets and see how much 

| they are dependent on farm customers. Deter- 
mine whether your farm paper advertising is 
adequate to the size of this market. 


A dominant number of your possible customers 
live on farms. Their buying decisions are largely 
influenced by the advertisements in farm papers. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 








You can reach close 
to 100% of St. Paul’s 
English-reading homes 
with these newspapers. 



















Complete circle represents. the estimated number of 
English reading families in St. Paul---55, 


854% 11% 34% 


have these papers Buy these papers Do not buy 
delivered into their from these 
homes by carrier newsdealers papers 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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ish; that is, Argentine Spanish, 
which differs in many respects 
from the Spanish of other Latin- 
American countriés. We may not 
always accept his translation, but 
we will not publish anything in 
Spanish to which some responsible 
Argentine employee objects. 

This brings out a very impor- 
tant point for manufacturers to 
bear in mind when advertising in 
Argentina. It is not necessary nor 
may it be wise to accept your 
Argentine agent’s ideas as to ad- 
vertising in all cases. Advertising 
in Argentina, as in the United 
States, is a business in itself, but 
this does not prevent many mer- 
chants from imagining that they 
know advertising as well as they 
know their own merchandise. 
However, it is very unwise to pub- 
lish advertisements which your 
agent definitely pronounces to be 
bad unless you have equally good 
local advice to the contrary. This 
does not mean that you must put 
yourself entirely in the hands of 
someone you do not know. If you 
fear that your agent or local Ar- 
gentine adviser is not an authority 
on advertising, you can control 
what you publish in the following 
way: 

1. Have all your material prepared at 
home in English. 

2. Make up your cuts here if there 
are no English words in the cut and if 
the subject will be understood in Argen- 
tina. Advertising art is more highly 
developed here than these, but cuts can 
be obtained quickly in Buenos Aires and 
it is better to be safe than to publish 
—— artistic and meaningless. 

Send your English material in its 
tas form to the agent with instructions 
that he shall use nothing else, but allow 
him to eliminate anything which he con- 
siders bad from the Argentine point of 
view. 

In this way, you control the na- 
ture of your advertising but do not 
publish anything contrary to local 
taste. 

To illustrate: An American 
automobile company recently sent 
made-up advertising to one of the 
Buenos Aires weeklies. Its adver- 
tising manager, an Argentine who 
speaks English fluently, refused to 
use the material in the form sent 
in spite of cables ordering him to 
do so. After a few more hot 
cables he put his idea across. He 
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finally obtained the necessary per- 
mission and recently was display- 
ing a very beautiful gold pencil 
sent to him by the automobile 
company. His fundamentals were 
the same and he used much of the 
original material; but he knew 
that, whereas Americans may be 
attracted by the mechanics of a 
product, the Latins find greater 
interest in descriptions of comfort 
and appearance. He worked up 
his Spanish material accordingly, 
with illustrations, of course, be- 
cause a good illustration probably 
has a stronger appeal in Latin 
America than in the United States. 

Advertising in Argentina is con- 
stantly improving, and the adver- 
tising manager of one of the prin- 
cipal Buenos Aires newspapers, an 
American with many years’ expe- 
rience in both New York and Lon- 
don, feels that Argentine adver- 
tising is now well ahead of the 
European variety and predicts that 
progress will be’ rapid. As men- 
tioned previously, newspaper ad- 
vertising in Buenos Aires now in- 
cludes much white space and the 
old mistake of “the blacker the 
better” is being remedied rapidly. 

The manufacturer of a new 
competitive product has no chance 
to get into the Argentine market 
if he does not advertise, because 
other manufacturers now in the 
market are continuously keeping 
their products before the country. 
This consistent pounding, combined 
with Argentine susceptibility to ad- 
vertising, is getting results. One 
of the longest-established and most 
deeply entrenched American busi- 
nesses in Argentina is agricultural 
machinery. Yet, this industry is 
constantly advertising and the 
same applies to American automo- 
biles, which control more than 90 
per cent of the Argentine market. 
Nevertheless, there are many 
American manufacturers who try 
to get in without advertising, or 
at least without paying for it. 
They seem to think that an agent 
should be satisfied with the honor 
of their agency. 

If you are selling pitch pine 
lumber, naval stores, cotton yarns, 
heavy chemicals or other semi- 
finished materials which Argentine 
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builders or manufacturers must 
have, you may not need to adver- 
tise, because there will always be 
live agents seeking to represent 
you. But if you are competing 
with British woolens, German elec- 
trical goods, Spanish groceries or 
Italian cotton textiles, you must 
tell the Argentine buying public 
about your product repeatedly, and, 
in the beginning at least, you must 
pay for the telling if you wish to 
get a good representative. And 
you must get behind your agent 
with good advertising. 

Any discussion of the Argentine 
market should stress the idea that 
the country must be taken se- 
riously. You can’t send Jones 
down there just to get him out of 
the way at the head office. Our 
European competitors send their 
best men to Buenos Aires and 
competition is extremely keen. 
American firms have not always 
sent their best men in the past, 
but fortunately ~ the last few 
years have seen a great change in 
this respect. 


NATIVE HELP 


There is one other point. Just 
as the Argentine’s point of view 
must be considered in advertising, 
so is it also wise, if the size of 
your branch warrants it, to try to 
develop natives as well as sending 
head office men who are adaptable. 
We feel that the success of our 
branch is, in large measure, due to 
the willingness of the head office 
men to conform to local methods 
when they do not conflict with very 
essential American ideas. It is also 
due to the plan of training Argen- 
tines to take over jobs as soon as 
they are capable of doing so. We 
have the joint manager system; 
one man from the United States 
and one native of Argentina being 
in control of the branch work. Of 
some 350 employees perhaps 80 per 
cent are natives and the other 20 
per cent are American and Euro- 
pean. 

One thing more: Don’t think 
that you must develop a new the- 
ory for the Argentine market. 
American advertising fundamentals 
are good in Argentina. 
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Olds Appoints R. M. W. Shaw, 


Advertising Manager 


R. M. Wilmot Shaw has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Old: 
Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., manu- 
facturer of the Oldsmobile. He has 
been with the Oldsmobile organization 
for nearly four years as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. He succeeds E, J. 
Shassberger, who recently was advanced 
to the position of territory analyzation 
manager. Mr. Shassberger will make 
a countrywide study to determine the 
_ number and location of sales out- 
ets. 


Harrie M. Krugler Dead 

Harrie M. Krugler, Eastern manager 
of The Gentlewoman, New York, for 
the last year, died on December 12, 
at the age of forty-three. He was 
formerly with Modern Priscilla, Boston, 
and the Needlecraft Magazine, New 





York. 

Mr. Krugler had been engaged in the 
advertising and publishing business for 
twenty-five years. During the last 
sixteen years he devoted his attention 
to the magazine field. 


H. W. Clarke to Manage 


McGraw-Hill Mining Papers 
The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
New York, has apenas H. W. Clarke 
sales manager of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal Press. This is in addi- 
tion to a similar position which he is 
holding on Coal Age. Mr. Clarke has 
been sales manager of the latter paper 
for the last five years. The appointment 
co-ordinates the direction of sales and 
service activities of both papers. 


New Record for October Auto 
Production 


Automobile production for the month 
of October set a new high record. The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
392,648 passenger cars and 44,129 
trucks were made in the United States 
in that month. The previous high rec- 
ord of this year was last April, when 
375,787 passenger cars and 42,246 
trucks were produced. 


Cecil F. Bennett with Olson 
and Enzinger Agency 


Cecil F. Bennett, formerly president 
of The Koch Company, Milwaukee ad 
vertising agency, has joined Olson and 
Enzinger, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 


Joins New York “Herald 


Tribune” 

Arthur E. Crane has joined the 
New York Herald Tribune and will be 
in charge of church advertising. He 
=. formerly with the Brooklyn Daily 

agle. 
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When Quality Takes Its “Q” 
HE merciless rains and snows of winter shout 
the curtain call for ordinary outdoor advertising 
signs. With Balto Porcelain Enamel Signs, winter 


gives the cue to demonstrate their Quality of Un- 
dimming Lustre and Endurance! 

The quality of Balto Signs is “built in.” Highest- 
grade porcelain, fused into heavy sheet steel at 1800° 
—they are permanent! Proof against the assaults 
of rain, snow, sun, dust, heat or cold. Unlike 
ordinary signs, they do not rust, they do not warp, 
they do not peal—and day after day their gleaming, 
brilliant colors remain undimmed, endlessly focus- 
ing attention on your product. 


You can find a place in your advertising program for 
profitable Balto Signs. Over the years they cost less 
than ordinary signs. Write our New York or 
Baltimore Office today. Complete details await 
your inquiry. 


THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. — 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Permanence 
or 
ECONOMY 
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“There’s a Difference 
in Farm Papers’”’ 


Successful Farming’s million circulation 
is largely concentrated in the “Heart 
States’’"—tthe best-improved and most . 

prosperous farm territory in the world. 


4 
Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis for | 
Definite Data on your farm market op- 

| 


portunities—a report made for you, 
not merely “canned” statistics. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSF 
















Chicago Office: New York Office: . Louis Office: Rosas C 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Pn A Trust Bldg. and Ba 
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Give Your Salesmen 


An “Even Break’’ 


A salesman wrote us recently, complaining 
that his firm had “jacked him up” for not se- 
curing his share of the improved business 
shown by our reports on better farming con- 
ditions. 





Investigation indicates that he was not entirely 
at fault. Three competitive concerns report 
increased sales in the same territory. Each of 
them is telling its story to farmers through the 
farm press. The concern this salesman rep- 
resents is not doing so. 


Surely it isn’t fair for this firm to put all the 
blame on the salesman, when through Success- 
ful Farming it could support him and the en- 
tire sales staff in more than a million of this 
country’s most prosperous farm homes. 






Better business is largely a matter of going 
after it. 


FARMING 


Rosas City Office: Minneapolis Office: Western Office: 
and Bank Bldg. Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
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What Makes Successful 
Advertising? 


Principally it isthe product, its 
price and terms of purchase. 
Next inimportanceis distribu- 
tion. Advertising can not 
make up for a poor article. 
It will not create volume sales 
for an over-priced article. It 
will notmake distribution save 
as it helps to increase a buyer 
demand. 


Don’t believe that advertis- 
ing can bridge shortcomings 
in quality, or that it can 
influence buyers into paying 
more for an article than it 
is worth. 


But it can and does greatly ex- 
tend the market where quality 
and price are right. It does it 
faster than would otherwise 
be possible. 


One of our clients has reduced 
prices five times within the 
past year. It held outstanding 
quality position. Its prices were 
lower than others. But by fur- 
ther price reductions and in- 
creasing quality and intelligent 
advertising, volume was so en- 
larged that sales more than 


doubled. 


Experience is the guide that 
leads to success. Experience 
saves in money and time. It 
grasps opportunities. Success 
in advertising comes with 
knowing what to do and 
when to do it. 


Here we have men of sea- 
soned ability and of long 
experience in merchandising 
and advertising. Consultation 
involves no obligation. 


“What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements 
published under this title, will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


DETROIT 
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A History of the Trade Practice 
Submittal 


The Federal Trade Commission Has Just Issued a Report on the Subject 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 
ee the new policy of the 
Federal Trade Commission, 
trade practice submittals promise 
to increase in value to industry. 
sriefly stated, this feature of the 
work of the Commission not only 
allows any industry to clear itself 
of unfair and objectionable prac- 
tices, but also may be used to pre- 
vent unfavorable action on the part 
of the Commission. 

A brief history of the trade 
practice submittal recertly has 
been published by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It was edited 
and arranged by James W. Bur- 
dette, chief of publications, and 
will very likely create considerable 
interest in the subject. 

The foreword of the report 
states that the first experimental 
meeting, which established the 
trade practice submittal as a part 
of the work of the Commission, 
was held November 25, 1918. 
This was in connection with the 
manufacture of gold-shell or gold- 
plated finger rings, and the ma- 
jority of the makers of such rings, 
after a hearing before a_ repre- 
sentative of the Commission, in 
Providence, R. I., signed a stipu- 
lation by which they defined, and 
undertook voluntarily to correct, 
abuses within the industry. The 
results have been beneficial both to 
the industry and to the public. 

From this beginning, the trade 
practice submittal has developed, 
and by its application the Com- 
mission seeks to assist any industry 
in eliminating alleged unfair prac- 
tices before the Commission makes 
an investigation to justify the issu- 
ance of formal complaints against 
individual manufacturers. 

It frequently appeared, so the 
foreword explains, that the major 
portion of those engaged in an in- 
dustry wherein the use of some 
questionable trade practice pre- 
vailed, were the victims rather than 
the originators of such practice, 
which they were obliged to follow 





or be placed at a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage. It further ap- 
peared that in many instances, 
business men were unable to di- 
vorce themselves from such unfair 
practices, though anxious to do so, 
without outside assistance. 


TWO SOURCES OF ORIGIN 


A trade practice submittal, it is 
also explained, may be inaugurated 
by the Commission, or it may 
originate in a request from the 
trade or industry which is dis- 
turbed by unfair practices that it 
desires to eliminate. This state of 
mind must, for practical reasons, 
be shown by a majority of the in- 
dustry, either in numbers or vol- 
ume of production, or both, in 
their support of the request for the 
calling of a meeting. 

Having received such a request 
or petition, the Commission issues 
to all the members of the industry 
of which it has knowledge an in- 
vitation calling a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the merits 
or demerits of current practices 
which have been indicated in the 
original presentation as_ unfair. 
This meeting is held in the pres- 
ence of a commissioner who does 
not, however, control it. The usual 
practice is for the representatives 
of the industry present to select 
their own chairman and secretary, 
and for a commissioner to act in a 
consulting and advisory capacity. 
At the close of the discussion, the 
practices whict. have been examined 
are taken up separately. and sub- 
mitted to the meeting for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to their fair- 
ness or unfairness. After further 
discussion of the details, the fore- 
word continues: 

While such an expression on the part 
of a representative y of an industry 
is given great weight by the Commission, 
it represents no decision or judgment 
on the part of the ission. Its 
effect is, first, that as an expression of 
the inion of the industry, it has a 
restraining influence upon those who 
might otherwise be tempted to indulg 
in unfair practices, It is a pledge to 
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each member that, if he will conduct 
his business in a fair and honorable 
way, his associates will do the like. Its 
effect with the Commission is that it is 
thereby informed of the opinion of the 
trade and becomes the keeper of their 
mutual pledge, with the assurance that, 
in any case of the violation of the 
resolution by members of the industry, 
the machinery of the Commission can 
be set in motion for the correction of 
such conduct, provided it amounts to a 
violation of law in the light of the de- 
cisions of the Commission and the courts. 
Meanwhile, members of the industry are 
saved the annoyance and expense of 
being proceeded against on account of 
matters for which they are nct primarily 
to blame, and the public is saved from 
the injury caused by the continuance 
of unfair trade practices. 


Then, after a statement of the 
few simple rules which control the 
holding of trade practice sub- 
mittals, the report gives in detail 
the meetings which have been held. 
These include submittals concern- 
ing gold-plated finger rings; the 
paper industry; créamery indus- 
try; rebuilt typewriter industry; 
butter manufacturers; pyroxylin 
plastics industry; package maca- 
roni industry, guaranty against 
decline ; knit-goods manufacturers ; 
oil industry; Sheffield silver-plated 
hollow ware; gold-mounted knives ; 
gold-filled watchcase industry; 
standard sheet music; subscription 
book publishers; band instrument 
manufacturers; “engraved effects” 
printing; use of terms “engraved” 
and “embossed”; anti-hog cholera 
serum and virus; and mending cot- 
ton manufacturers. Several of 
these have been discussed in ar- 
ticles in Printers’ INK. 

The report is especially inter- 
esting to the advertising industry. 
It is surprising how many of the 
practices condemned are related in 
some way to paid publicity. An- 
other valuable feature explained is 
the speed with which results are 
produced by agreements of entire 
industries to discard immediately 
certain general practices that are 
considered to be unethical, unfair 
or illegal. 

The report is in the form of a 
sixty-four page booklet. The sup- 
ply is limited. Therefore, those 
who are interested should apply 
immediately to the Federal Trade 
Commission. There is no charge 
for the report which is entitled: 
“Trade Practice Submittals.” 
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Southern Syndicate Buys 
Huyler’s, Inc. 


Huyler’s, Inc., New York candy man- 
ufacturer, will be taken over by a 
Southern syndicate on January 2. The 
syndicate plans the constiuction of new 
branch factories, and the opening of 
additional Huyler retail stores through- 
out the Ce 

Rudolf S. “Teewe, who headed the 
syndicate that recently re-organized the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, now the 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, will 

chairman of the board of the new 
Huyler organization. Irvin Fuerst, who 
has had long experience in the candy 
business, will be president in charge of 
| nm og and management. a BD 

ecgahan, president of the Wesson Oil 
Company, will a member of the board 
of directors. Also associated with the 
transaction is Percy H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. 

Huyler’s was established fifty years 
ago and now operates a chain of fifty 
five retail stores. Factories are located 
in New York, Boston, Chicago and other 
cities. 





Death of Edgar P. Day 


Edgar P. Day, representative in Mich- 
igan and Ohio of the Business Publishers 
International Corporation, New York, 
died recently at Detroit. He represented 
El Automovil Americano, The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition), and In- 
genieria Interna 4 e previously 
represented the two first publications at 
Chicago. 


W. M. Rose with The Mill- 
ington Company 


W. M. Rose, formerly vice-president 
and account executive of alter 
Snow & Staff, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, has taken over control of The 
Millington Company, also of Boston, 
a merchandising organization. 








University of California 
Honors John Dolph 


John Dolph, head of the Dolph Ad- 
vertising Agency, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been engaged by the University of 
California, Southern Branch, to give a 
course in advertising at Los Angeles. 





Textile Account for Boston 


Agency 
The Cambridge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., knit goods, 


has placed its advertising’ account with 
the Smith Endicott Company, Boston 
advertising agency. 





Purity Cleaners Appointment 


Galen Starr Ross has been —— 
— manager of Purity Cleaners, 
etroit. 
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For Volatile Liquids— 
the Amerseal 


Containers for volatile liquids must be 
air-tight as well as leak-proof, other- 
wise loss by evaporation is bound t» 
ensue. This is especially true of a 
liquid with a high alcoholic content. 
Publicker Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of Alco-Wash, the well- 
known bathing lotion, realize this fully. 
They seal their bottles with Amerseals, 
thus protecting their product, their cus- 
tomers, and themselves. 


The scientific mechanical construction 
of the Amerseal enables the package to 
be sealed or resealed by a slight turn— 
without chance of false closure, there 
being sufficient flexibility to offset varia- 
tions in the glass. The equally spaced 
lugs of the seal engage corresponding 
and slightly inclined threads on the con- 
tainer, making a positively air-tight 
closure, easy to open and as easy to 
close. The Amerseal has no raw edges 
to cut the fingers; it will not rust. 


The majority of the Amerseals are 
lithographed or enamel-sprayed—the 
users realize the merchandising, adver- 
tising, and selling value of having their 
name, trade-mark or slogan appear in 
a distinctive manner upon that portion 
of the container that first meets the eye. 

Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is Not 
Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP CO. 
Brooklyn New York 








Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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WE HESITATE TO DISTURB YOU 


> N an occasion when the merits of a 
great actor were not being fully 

Ay compensated at the box office, he 
x RES published —so the story goes—a 
SEES spirited announcement something 
like the following: 

“Mr. Richard Mansfield hesitates to disturb the 
people of Philadelphia, but begs leave to announce 
that he is giving nightly performances of Richard 
III at the Theatre.” 

In something of the same mood Tue Qua.ity 
Group lifts its voice amid the roar of publicity. 

We are aware that in drawing this parallel—even 
with an artist of secure fame—we violate a sacred 
rule of advertising. We shall be charged with tak- 
ing the defensive ! 

But history sparkles with instances of so-called 
defensives which proved to be the most effective 
tactics for aggressive advance. 

It would be foolish to pretend that the huge in- 
crement in national advertising has crowded the 
pages of THE Quatity Group. 
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WE HESITATE TO DISTURB YOU 


It never has, and it never will. These are not 
“mass mediums.” 

They have continuously carried a profusion of 
advertising appropriate to their clientele. And of 
course they want more. 

We know that a good many advertisers who be- 
long in THE Quatitry Group have been blinded to 
its worth by the glare of great circulations. 

We do not propose to have our strength mea- 
sured by rule of thumb, which takes account only of 
quantity, regardless of quality. 

We shall not yield to the mania for millions. 

Our business is still the publication of maga- 
zines, not the operation of common carriers for ad- 
vertising. 

Our chief concern is still literature and journal- 
ism, not merchandising. For that very reason we 
believe our magazines to be the more effective 
mediums. 

You can not estimate the half million of THE 
Qua.ity Group in terms of any other half million. 
It is far more than half of any million anywhere 
else, far more than a fourth of any two million any- 
where else. 

If that be defensive, make the most of it. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
681 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 





















“Wheat Skyrockets”’ 


Report Canadian Newspapers. Immense 
sums Canadian farmers getting for crops 
this year is percolating through Canadian 
industry—increasing enormously  pur- 
‘chasing power of people and paying 
dividends on investments of those adver- 
tising in 


EhkPaily Newspapers 
Daily Dewspaper 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 


Pacific Market, Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ..... 175.000 Province Toronto ....... 650,000 Globe 


Victoria ...... 60,000 Colonist Toronto .......650,000 Telegram 
ah Hamilton ......121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ...... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper London ....... 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg .....280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
ee ee 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star a : ‘ 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette 
Maritime Market Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Soleil | 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
eer 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 





Manitoba Alberta 
Saskatchewan BA British Columbia 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canada 
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Giving All Salesmen an Equal 
Chance in the Sales Contest 






Methods Used by Sales Managers to Make Sure the Prizes Do Not 
Always Go to the Star Salesmen 


By Roland Cole 


ERE is the letter, received 

from a company of thirty-five 
years’ standing in its field, a manu- 
facturem of an advertised line of 
products sold through dental supply 
dealers. 

“In putting on a sales contest,” 
writes this company, “should the 
star salesmen be handicapped so as 
to bring them down to the level 
with the ordinary salesmen, and 
if so, how? Should they be al- 
lowed to go ahead as they stand 
when they are certain to win all 
the large prizes? How can they 
be got around so that all the 
salesmen may start out on an equal 
footing?” 

The problem, I suppose, has 
troubled many sales managers, both 
those who believe in sales contests 
and use them regularly or oc- 
casionally and those who wouid 
like to use them if they could find 
some way to give all their sales- 
men an even break and a fair 
chance at winning. 

One of the first sales managers 
with whom I discussed this matter 
assured me very solemnly that 
there is only one certain way of 
keeping the prizes away from the 
star salesmen and that is by elimi- 
nating them from the contest. Star. 
men are star men, he said, because 
they make sales where other men 
do not and any system of handi- 
capping them that leaves them ia 
the running at all is a pure guess 
on the part of the handicapper, 
so why indulge in guessing which 
gives the star men a chance to win 
when what you really want is to 
make it practically impossible for 
them to win? In other words, 
says this sales manager, leave them 
out of the contest, or get up a 
special, extra, private, all-by-their- 
lonesome contest for the star men 
alone. 

The foregoing would be a simpie 





solution and a very feasible one, 
were there nothing more to be con- 
sidered in a contest than the ques- 
tion of prizes or the fate of the 
star men. But so many considera- 
tions enter, directly and indirectly, 
into every sales contest, that solu- 
tions must be tagged with the con- 
ditions that characterize the contest 
or the purpose for which it was 
devised. 

Advice to the inexperienced in 
conducting sales contests might 
very well be, “When in doubt, 
don’t,” or “make sure you're right, 
then go ahead,” or something 
equally safe from the standpoint 
of the one tendering the advice. 
For ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, first attempts at sales con- 
tests do more harm than good. 
The letter quoted in the preceding 
paragraph has a strong flavor of 

“no previous experience,” hence 
what I have to say on the subject 
should be introduced with the sug- 
gestion to the writer of that letter 
to engage, first, the services of 
some individual who has had actual 
experience in successfully con- 
ducting contests among salesmen. 
Whatever that individual’s ser- 
vices cost, he will probably save 
it and more by the time the prizes 
are awarded. 


THE RESULTS OF A TEST 


Some two years ago, a concern 
which had never used a sales con- 
test, decided to see what would 
happen to sales by putting on a two- 
month’s drive and offering prizes 
to those salesmen who came out 
with the highest increases. The - 
company had had no previous ex- 
perience to draw on so the contest 
was not handled well. To begin 
with, the drive was put on at a 
bad time, just following a reor- 
ganization of territories, when old 
salesmen were having their terri- 
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tories reduced and new men were 
being employed. The sales force 
had just been increased from 
eighteen or twenty to nearly forty. 
Three prizes were set up—oniy 
three possible winners out of forty 
—a first prize of $200, a second 
of $100 and a third of $50. The 
quota fixing had been clumsily 
handled. It was done upon no 
other basis than guesswork, and as 
a consequence, almost every man, 
new and old, entered the race with 
the feeling that his quota was 
either too high or too low. Right 
at the start, the salesmen had no 
confidence in the fairness of the 
contest. 

Then, the promotional work laid 
altogether too much emphasis oi 
the prizes. It magnified the im- 
portance of winning the prize 
money. With each man having 
only three chances out of forty, 
interest sagged sadly until within 
a week of the finish when the 
veterans on the force began to 
compare notes among themselves. 
When the company later announced 
the names of the winners—three 
of the veterans—all the newer and 
younger men promptly assumed 
grouches and tried, unsuccessfully, 
to think of something else. When 
the facts were all in, the company 
concluded that contests were an 
awful dud. The prize money of 
$350 had been in the nature of a 
gift to three of the veterans which 
left fifteen of the other veterans 
and all the new men disgusted. 
There had been no corresponding 
increase in sales at all. 


CONSIDER THE CUSTOMER 


The first consideration in every 
contest should not be prizes, or the 
fate of particular salesmen, eithcr 
the stars or: the recruits, but the 
big thing of making the contest a 
success as a whole. The basis of 
the contest must be an equitable 
one, and that doesn’t mean the men 
and the company so much as the 
customer, for no matter how much 
the contest increases sales or how 
many salesmen: get prizes or extra 
compensation, unless the customer 
is benefited, wherein does the com- 
pany profit? A successful contest 
from the standpoint of the com- 
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pany and the men might prove to 
be a most disastrous one from the 
standpoint of the customer. 

In a contest put on recently by a 
manufacturer of an article of men’s 
apparel, the sales manager was 
under the necessity of building up 
his gross volume. The contest 
caused his salesmen to cover their 
territories more quickly, to see 
more dealers, and to get more gross 
business from each dealer. The 
result was that the items sold tu 
the dealer represented a distorted 
proportion—not enough of the low- 
priced numbers, not enough variety 
in the medium price items and a 
haphazard selection of the higher- 
price numbers. Where the com- 
pany had been training its sales- 
men to educate the dealer to a 
well-balanced assortment that 
would attract business from all the 
dealer’s customers, the contest came 
along and actually broke down an 
educational program that had been 
years in developing. Not only 
that, but it allowed cheap competi- 
tion to break in, because it led 
the salesmen to concentrate on the 
higher-priced items of the line and 
as a result the dealer found him- 
self poorly stocked on the cheaper 
items. When competitors came 
along with cheaper stuff, they took 
many orders. From the standpoint 
of the men and the company, that 
is, from the standpoint of increased 
sales and earnings, the contest was 
a success. But from the standpoint 
of the dealer when he later found 
himself stuck with a lot of medium 
and higher-priced articles, it was 
something for the salesmen to 
straighten out on their next calls. 

To the sales manager, thereforz, 
who wants light only on the two 
points mentioned in the previously- 
quoted letter, I suggest he take the 
suggestions herein offered merely 
as a starting point for a more ex- 
tended look into the subject. For 
instance, it is a rather profitless 
undertaking to query any sales 
manager on sales contests who does 
not believe in them or who has 
never been able to use them suc- 
cessfully. That is merely a waste 
of time. The thing to do is to finda 
few sales managers who believe in 
sales contests, who use them, who 
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Lead. 


By Every 
Possible 
Logical 
Comparison 
The 
Times-Union 
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Whether you follow the 
example or lead of na- 
tional agencies, local ad- 
vertisers or the depart- 
ment stores, or if you 
buy daily newspaper 
space on city or total 
circulation—in Albany 
your choice will be The 
Times-Union. It leads 
in all these important 
factors. 
Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
Incorporated 
New York City San Francisco 
Kansas City Chicago Detroit 
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make them work and who can point 
to a record of tangible results. 
The testimony of such men sheds 
light on the whole subject, not 
merely on one or two aspects of 
it. I have, therefore, selected the 
names of a few concerns in dif- 
ferent fields and will quote them as 
briefly as possible for the purpose 
of reading into the record some 
of the points which have to be 
taken into consideration in con- 
ducting contests, such as: (a) The 
selection of quotas on the basis of 
geographic subdivisions; (b) ac- 
cording to selling seasons; (c) 
based on previous sales according 
to products; (d) establishing quota 
in terms of volume, such as cases, 
plus an allowance for display 
material placed; (e) considerations 
affecting well developed territories, 
difficult territories, old men and 
new men; (f) ‘contests designed 
to increase volume from (1> 
present accounts and (2) new ac- 
counts ; (g) prizes for | a few or 

“a prize for every man.’ 

The usual method of conducting 
contests, says the R. M. Hollings- 
head Company, of Camden, N. J., 
maker of “Whiz” products, is to 
award the prize to the salesman 
who produces the greatest percen- 
tage of increases the salesmen 
being routed in geographic sub- 
divisions, and sales statistics being 
available that way. Thus, star 
man and recruit have an equal op- 
portunity to win. 

Incidentally, this idea of compil- 
ing sales statistics by geographic 
subdivisions is growing in favor. 
While it involves a tremendous 
amount of work at the start, it 
saves immense duplication of work 
later on. One concern in the radio 
field, for example, has carried its 
territorial subdivisions down to the 
county, of which there are 4,400 
in the United States. Conditions in 
each county .are being made a 
matter of record as to railroad 
facilities, water routes, motor 


routes, concrete roads, population, 
rate of growth and flow of traffic. 
A sales quota for each county is 
established with four factors iu 
view, (1) number of families, (2) 
number and classifications of in- 
come tax returns, 


(3) the auto- 
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motive registration, and (4) the 
latest local business index figures. 
The record of past sales, which in 
so many concerns is the only basis 
upon which quota is based, is taken 
into consideration in this case, but 
only when it has significance. 
Then, the four factors mentioned 
are averaged and checked against 
it so as to arrive at a quota for 
the county that represents a definite 
and reasonable expectation of busi- 
ness to be obtained in the county. 
With sales statistics thus available 
by counties, changes and rearrange- 
ments in selling territories never 
have to be taken into consideration. 
The unit is not the territory but 
the county and if a salesman has 
not covered a particular county 
that quota is not charged against 
him, Each territory consists of a 
listed number of counties. 


NEW-ACCOUNT CONTESTS 


Cooper, Wells & Company, of 
St. Joseph, Michigan, makers of 
“Tron Clad” hosiery, say they have 
had sales contests for the last four 
years, all of them worked out 
with the one idea in mind of 
selling new accounts. Each con- 
test runs over a period of five 
months, as from October 1 to 
March 1, and again from April 1 
to September 1, . Five cash prizes 
are offered ranging from $250 for 
the first prize to $25 for the fifth 
prize, to the five salesmen turn- 
ing in the largest number of new 
accounts in their territories, 

Here is a case where neither the 
sales volume obtained from the ac- 
counts nor a quota based on pre- 
vious performance is a factor. The 
final count is the number of ac- 
counts satisfactory to the credit 
department and only those accounts 
are considered to whom the com- 
pany has delivered merchandise. 
A new account is a dealer to whoin 
no merchandise has been delivered 
during a period of three years 
preceding the contest. 

The interesting point about these 
Cooper-Wells contests, so far as 
the present inquiry is concerned, 
is that they do very little, we are 
told, to stimulate the efforts of the 
older salesmen who have an es- 
tablished following. R. J. Klaiber, 
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“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure” 


CORMERLY the cumbersome ‘Family Medi- 

cal Book” was in every home and a thousand 
and one symptoms and cures were eagerly sought 
in its pages. A doctor was 
called only in a crisis and 
a “preventive nurse” was 
unheard of. Today the in- 
telligent mother is ever 
alert to prevent disease 
and she consults her phy- 
sician frequently about the 


health of her children. 


Miss Marianna Wheeler has made a life study of 
the prevention of disease among children. Each 
month in the pages of People’s Home Journal 
and by correspondence, with her Class for Pros- 
pective Mothers and her Young Mother's Nurs- 
ery Class, she gives the benefit of her years of 
experience. Miss Wheeler does not take the 
place of a physician, who should continually be 
in personal contact with both mother and child. 
She supplements the physician’s work by giving 
sane, wholesome advice. 





Our advertisers are fortunate in being associated 
with this spirit of helpfulness, which is the 
underlying purpose of our entire Editorial Staff. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 


950,000 Net Paid 
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LIST of NationalfC 
4%) have used The LogA:! 
> first 10 months of! ' 
successes in Sou! 











| Certo Wesson Oil 
| Alpine Milk Bluhill Pimento Cheese 
Comet Rice Armour’s Oats 
Heinz ; K.C. Baking Powder 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Baker Food Prods. Co. 
Comm. Maxwell House Coffee 
Kellogg’s Bran College Inn Food 
Kellogg’s Products Co. 
Mueller’s Egg Noodles Pet Milk 
Nucoa Evangeline Sauce 
Klim Swift & Co. 
Snowdrift Gebhart’s Eagle Brand 
Lea & Perrin’s Sauce Meats 
Grape-Nuts Calumet Baking Power 
The Los Angeles Examiner is the ONLY of 
19 





ADVERTISING in the first 11 months of 


The Los Angeles Examiner provides FOOD advertisers not 
the greatest morning and Sunday circulation West of the 
torial phases, but it provides the finest merchandising service 

_ Southern California grocery trade in its 





165,000 , | 
Daily 0 


Joseph Connell W. W. Chew 





Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
Telephone Garfield 3858 Telephone Columbus 8342 
San Francisco New York City 
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thern California 


t Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Dunbar-Dukate Co. 


Calif. Wine Grape Prod. Co. 
Hills Bros. Coffee 


Kraft Cheese Ghirardelli 

Pabst Cheese I. X. L. Tamales 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. McLaren’s Cheese 
Post’s Bran Chocolates M. J. B. Coffee 
Quaker Oats M. J. B. Tea 


Walker Prop. Ass’n. 

Sar-A-Lee 

Wrigley Co., Wm. Jr. 

Williamson Candy Co. 

Calif. Raisin Growers 
Ass’n. 

Caswell C., Geo. W. 


et in Los Angeles to show a GAIN in LOCAL 
11925. More than half a million lines! 


mly the greatest morning CITY circulation in Los Angeles, 
Rockies, and an unequaled woman’s interest in many edi- 
cooperation in the West, including complete coverage of the 
Southwestern Grocer. Write for the details. 


Shredded Wheat 
Roman Meal 
Tillamook Cheese Co. 
Schilling’s Coffee 
Schilling’s Baking Powder _ 
— Creamery Butter 

O. 





385,000 
Sunday 


Wm. H. Wilson 
Western Representative 
“915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Main 5000 
Chicago 
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advertising manager of the com- 
pany, says: “As a rule, our older 
salesmen have covered their terri- 
tories quite thoroughly and have 
gone beyond the stage of getting a 
great deal of new business. As 
a result of this, the prizes are 
usually won by the newer salesmen 
on our force and, in most cases, 
in territories where we do not 
have the established business we 
should in comparison with other 
territories. As our men all travel 
on a straight commission basis, the 
men who usually win the prizes are 
those who need the money most, 
and that, of course, is another ad- 


vantage. Furthermore, it brings 1s 
business in territories where we 
are weak.” 


DUNLOP’S EXPERIENCES 


It all depends upon what a con- 
test is designed to accomplish as 
to how it should be handled to 
get the best results. In contests 
conducted by the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Company, Buffalo, the way 
in which they are handled to 
secure new accounts and to get 
more business from present ac- 
counts, is thus described by G. O. 
MacConachie, advertising man- 
ager: 

“Dunlop is only three years old 
in American markets, and our 
initial selling gravitated to the 
larger communities. This may or 
may not have been a logical direc- 
tion for it to take, but it does seem 
to explain why our star salesmen 
are located in territories having 
the larger cities. When we put on 
a drive for larger volume from 
present customers, the salesmen in 
the territories first developed 
naturally have an advantage. Their 
accounts are older, more loyal, 
they have had a chance to test out 
the product and the company’s 
policies, and as a result they pro- 
duce seasonable volume without 
much urging. Selling does not 
figure in this volume to a great ex- 
tent. 

For we beliey: 


this reason, 


we are right in placing a maximum 
amount that can be secured froin 
any one account of this type; and 
still have the amount eligible for 
the sales contest. 


This does not 
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slow up selling because the busi- 
ness will come anyway, but it does 
place necessary hobbles on the men 
controlling these sort of accounts. 

He must get his volume from the 
lesser accounts where selling is a 
factor in the volume. 

“When we are after more 
franchises, our city representatives 
in the various divisions haven’t the 
opportunities for opening new ac- 
counts that those representatives 
have who solicit the crossroads 
and smaller community merchants. 
We assume that the man covering 
territory in which we are pretty 
well represented is going to find it 
harder to line up new accounts. 
Therefore, a higher value must b: 
placed on those he does obtain. In 
our case, value is always de- 
termined by car registration. In 
the larger centre, the registration 
will be higher and the ultimate 
volume larger for Dunlop. There- 
fore, the franchise value doubles 
or triples that of the smaller com- 
munity or crossroads account. 

“We have just emerged from a 
very successful Spring Order 
Golf Ball Contest, in which the 
prize awards were turkey gobblers 
for the Thanksgiving Dinner. We 
succeeded in lining up anticipations 
for 1926 that total more than 70 
per cent of our 1925 business. In 
this contest we eliminated the star 
salesman altogether. Our star 
salesmen, so far as golf balls are 
concerned, are men who sell noth- 
ing but golf balls as distinguished 
from tire salesmen who also call 
on the golf clubs and sporting 
goods shops. 

“We decided that there would 
be an overlapping of sales effort 
and dissatisfaction were the speci1l 
golf ball salesmen eligible for the 
prize. They would be taking or- 
ders from customers that regular 
salesmen called on during the spring 
or summer, and these salesmen 
would naturally feel that if the 
special golf ball man had stayed 
out they would have got the or- 
ders. So we put it up to our 
divisional sales managers to con- 
vince the golf ball salesmen that 
the tire salesmen had a double load 
to carry and for this reason he 
ought to be in line for any prize 
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The Brooklyn Times 


has more home delivered circulation than the total 
sale (subscribers and street sales) of any other 
Brooklyn newspaper. 


1,200 Carrier Boys 


} are delivering 71,000 copies of the Brooklyn Times 
to 71,000 homes every day and adding new sub- 
scribers. 


No Other Brooklyn Newspaper 
Can Show a Similar Growth 


Net Paid Circulation for Week November 28 


85,171 


In both circulation and advertising, the development 
of the Brooklyn Times has been accomplished by 
strictly legitimate methods for a clean and decent 
newspaper appealing to a conservative and intelli- 











gent class of people. 


The Brooklyn Times offers the advertiser the cheap- 
est and most effective key to one of the richest and 
most responsive great markets of the country. 


Brooklyn Daily Times 


National Representatives 
LORENZEN AND THOMPSON, Inc. 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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re TOWELS—“The four years, during 
which Cannon towels have thus been ad- 
vertised through the Economist Group, 
have been years of substantial progress 
—both in sales made and in store-ap- 
preciation insured. Results prove the 
selling power of the merchant’s favor 
and the unmatched influence of the 
Economist Group to win and hold that 
favor.” . —N. W. AYER & SON. 


ve BEADS—“The response to the cam- 
paign was immediate, and the sales di- 
rectly attributable to the advertising ran 
into figures that paid for the campaign 
many times. The Nelson Bead Company 
stepped into deserved recognition as the 
‘Bead Headquarters’ of America, and 
its position in the market was vitally im- 
proved by the acquisition of 2,000 dealer 
accounts spreading from coast to coast.” 

—ROBERT HAMILTON Corporation. 


re UNDERWEAR—“It was our privi- 
lege to plan, prepare and execute the 
Twin-Button advertising campaign for 
1924, and it has been our pleasure to 
see the sales of this garment increase 
300% in a single season, a season gen- 
erally considered adverse to such an 
undertaking. The importance of the 
Economist Group in this successful ac- 
complishment cannot be emphasized too 
greatly. Department stores which here- 
tofore had been only lukewarm eagerly 
stocked and sold the Sealpax garment. 
Effective distribution was obtained 
through the Economist Group, which in- 
sured the success of the consumer cam- 
paign which followed.” 

—CECIL, BARRETO & CECIL, Inc. 


re SPORTS WEAR—“In the prepara- 
tion of Golflex advertising we have had 
the inspiration of good merchandise and 
the encouragement of its ready accept- 
ance by the trade. While the former has 


been our client’s invaluable contribution, 
much of the latter has depended on the re- 
spect leading trade publications have built 
for themselves with their readers. The 
part the Dry Goods Economist has played 
is—in our opinion-——especially important.” 

—FEDERAL ADVERTISING 

AGENCY, Inc. 


re WASH FABRICS—“It has been our 
privilege to originate and execute the 
kind of advertising which has not merely 
made buyers respond most profitably in 
the usual ways, but has also made them 
eager to sit down in the Wm. Anderson 
showrooms and write out their orders. 
In accomplishing this, the splendid sales 
power of the Economist Group has been 
a most effective factor, adequately justi- 
fying its maximum use.” 

—WM. IRVING HAMILTON. 


re KNIT. UNDERWEAR—“Utica Knit 
Underwear is known to more stores as 
a major article of steady revenue than 
ever before and this has contributed 
benefits to every division of the business, 
mainly selling. If this isn’t in a large 
sense, due to intelligently presenting 
these lines to the readers of the Econo 
mist Group, then common- pm in ad- 
vertising hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 
—JOHN tHOMAS MILLER. 


re SAFETY PINS—“Each advertising 
dollar has been made to produce. Each 
advertisement has been definite and for 
a specific purpose, with results that fol- 
low:—A great increase in the number 
of wholesalers handling Clinton—Hun- 
dreds of dealers now buy and sell twelve- 


gross units instead of three. All of 
them have turned a convenience item 
into an exceptional profit producer.— 


And secured additional sales to cus- 
tomers who come for other articles.” 
—RUFUS BRADFORD BURNHAM. 





m* The complete book ‘26 REASONS” will be sent on request 


—An interesting series of success-stories from and by agencies 
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re WOOLEN FABRICS—“In the pro- 
motion of Bochmann Fabrics, the Dry 
Goods Economist served to round out our 
plan in admirable fashion. We found 
that it kept constant and refreshing con- 
tact with a selected, earnest group of 
merchants. It formed the nucleus of 
business paper advertising in a many 
angled campaign considered highly suc- 
cessful.” —O’CONNOR-GROSSE. 


ve HOSIERY—‘“Knowing from long ex- 
perience the necessity for trade accept- 
ance and trade co-operation, the Ipswich 
Mills used\the Economist Group to ‘tell 
the story’ to important wholesalers and 
retailers—quickly, clearly, resultfully. 
The power of such direct, logical adver- 
tising is evidenced in part by widespread 
distribution today all over the country, 
and especially by the fact that in the 
recent dull market (fall of 1924) the 
Ipswich Mills have been oversold on 
several numbers.” 


—BARROWS & RICHARDSON. 


re DANCE FROCKS—“Schwartz & 
Ehrenreich believe thoroughly in adver- 
tising, and use the Dry Goods Economist 
regularly to reach a most valuable mar- 
ket, doing so because, from their very 
first insertion, they have obtained definite 
reaction. They consider advertising in 
the Dry Goods Economist of primary 


importance.” 
—RICHARD FECHHEIMER. 


re DRAPERY FABRICS—“Dependable 
quality, rich color treatment and dis- 
tinctive design, the outstanding factors 
in this successful half-century career, 
are rightly the theme of the advertising 
to the trade. Color inserts and pages 
are used in the Dry Goods Economist 
and other business papers which, in their 
direct action on the retailer and degora- 
tor, are materially assisting the Stead 
and Miller salesmen and creating a wide- 
spread recognition of the Stead and 
Miller name.” 


—THE EUGENE McGUCKIN CO. 
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re SATINS—“In the business paper 
field, the backbone of the campaign 
(Wm. Skinner & Sons) has always been 
the Dry Goods Economist. Year after 
year this publication has proved its 
power beyond all question.” 


—TRACY-PARRY COMPANY, Inc. 


re STATIONERY—‘“‘We realized early 
the strategic position of the department 
store in the merchandising of stationery, 
and for the past five years. have sent out 
a steady barrage to tell the foremost 
merchants of the country the story of 
this company’s superior products. We 
cannot minimize the part the Dry Goods 
Economist has played in this program. 
Not a single insertion has this advertiser 
missed in the columns of this paper for 
the past five years.” 


—EASTMAN, SCOTT & COMPANY. 


re KNIT OUTERWEAR—“In the early 
years the facts concerning McLoughlin 
quality, value and service were spread 
among buyers entirely by word of mouth. 
Later a select list of business papers, 
in which the Economist Group figured 
prominently, was used to broadcast the 
story. The keen regard in which the 
business papers (and particularly the 
Economist Group) are held by their mer- 
chant readers has greatly simplified our 
task.” —JAMIESON & COMPANY. 


re RUGS—‘“Since the national advertis- 
ing of Masland Argonne Rugs began 
appearing in the leading women’s maga- 
zines about a year ago, these new rugs 
have been featured regularly in the 
Masland advertising in the Dry Goods 
Economist—just as other Masland rugs 
and carpets have been featured in Mas- 
land advertisements in the Dry Goods 
Economist—for more than fifteen years.” 

—F, WALLIS ARMSTRONG CO. 





The ECONOMIST GROUP 


New York (239 W. 39th St.)—Offices in ten major cities 


National 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST Weekly 


: Zoned 
MERCHANT - ECONOMIST Fortnightly 


45,000 subscribers in 35,000 foremost stores in more than 
10,000 cities and towns, stores doing three-fourths of the 


total business done in dry goods and department store lines 
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offered by the company for golf 
ball volume. 

“We then had our divisional sales 
managers split up the golf ball 
business secured by the special 
salesmen among the regular tire 
salesmen, en a territorial basis. 
This cut-up of the golf ball sales- 
man’s business was permitted only 
up to a certain point because some 
of the regular salesmen could not 
receive any of it on a territorial 
allotment basis. We have only 
one special golf ball salesman for 
each sales division, and naturally 
he could not cover all the sales- 
men’s territories in a month’s drive. 
Where a regular salesman received 
no help or split of a special man’s 
business, his showing was measured 
on the sales opportunity of his 
territory, based on nine and 
eighteen hole courses. 

“We overlooked a good bet, how- 
ever. We might have made eacli 
special golf ball salesman a cap- 
tain of a number of regular sales- 
men and then have awarded a 
turkey to the star man who direc- 
ted the most productive team. This 
last mentioned idea might be said 
to represent a means of handi- 
capping the star men and at the 
same time securing their full en- 
thusiastic effort.” 

A. E. Philips, sales manager of 
the Welch Grape Juice Company, 
says that equal opportunity is 
given each salesman weekly, 
monthly and annually automatically 
by the difference in the size of the 
salesmen’s quota, star men in well- 
developed territories having cor- 
responding larger quotas than new 
men or men in more difficult terri- 


tories. 
The fact that the company’s 
products are seasonable—grape 


juice, preserves and jellies, tomato 
catsup—has to be taken into ac- 
count, he says, when dividing the 
quota up into weekly and monthly 
quotas, which is accomplished by 
dividing the yearly quota on each 
product into two parts, the larger 
of which is spread over the best 
selling season, the smaller over the 
remainder of the year. The 
weekly quota for each of those 
parts of the year is based upon 
that division; so that the heavy 
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end of a salesmen’s total quota is 
always on a product that is in its 
best selling season and the light 
end of the products that are to- 
tally or partially out of season. 
When once built, this plan is quite 
automatic in its operation, and, a3 
Mr. Philips says, it has proved 
very satisfactory. 


A YEAR-ROUND PLAN 


The interesting thing about the 
Welch plan is that salesmen are 
given yearly quotas which are 
then divided into weekly quotas, 
the sales against which are bul- 
letined weekly to keep up constaut 
interest, the only reward for the 
weekly contest being the honor of 
heading the list.- Monthly quotas 
are arrived at as follows: Months 
which have four Saturdays carry 
a monthly quota for each man 
amounting to four times his 
weekly quota; months which have 
five Saturdays carry a quota five 
times the weekly quota. Sales are 
bulletined monthly against the 
monthly quota and cash prizes are 
given to the four men having the 
highest percentage of their monthly 
quota. 

Sales against the yearly quota, 
Mr. Philips explained, are bul- 
letined at the end of the year in a 
contest which is called the “15,000 
Point Club” contest, though points 
do not figure in the contest any 
more, having been discarded the 
last two years in favor of a defi- 
nite quota expressed in terms of 
cases plus a definite quota of dis- 
play material expressed in terms of 
so many window displays, soda 
fountain displays and counter dis- 
plays, each formally organized. 

Every salesman who sells enough 
cases to equal the total cases m 
his yearly quota and not less than 
75 per cent of his quota on any 
one product becomes a member of 
the “15,000 Point Club” entitled 
to wear the gold pin which is the 
insignia of membership and to the 
membership prizes which usually 
are in the form of gold watches 
for the officers, which are made up 
of those having the highest percen- 
tage of quota with other suitable 
prizes for directors and members. 
E. F, Seagrave, assistant direc- 
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tor of sales of The Paraffine ing one year as described for 
Companies, San Francisco, in- Printers’ INK by Mr. Steffcy 
forms Printers’ INK that his sheds some light of a very in- 


company has tried every form of 
salesmen’s contests, and that the 
most successful have been those 
which give every salesman. a fair 
break either by competing against 
his own record or by making it 
possible for him to earn something 
extra with a little above average 
effort. The latter, he believes, is 
usually simpler to work out and 
has more appeal to the salesmen, 
whereas the former entails a tre- 
mendous amount of accounting 
and the interest wanes unless fig- 
ures on the relative standing of 
the men or the teams can be sent 
out to them every day or every 
few days. 

The contest, says Mr. Seagrave, 
that gives everyone an opportunity 
to qualify is the best contest and 
is the means of stimulating com- 
petition and a spirit of rivalry, 
the result of which is a co-opera- 
tive effort that puts it over. Ina 
“Roof Coating Contest” which 
ran for a period of four months 
during 1925, the company did 
much business as it did during the 
entire year of 1924 on that com- 
modity. 

Unless there is some motive for 
a contest in the way of a new 
merchandising idea or a special 
temporary deal, Mr. Seagrave says 
he is unable to develop any en- 
thusiasm, because the salesmen so 
far as their regular work is con- 
cerned feel that they are putting 
forth their very best efforts. Mr. 
Seagrave favors the putting up 
of useful gifts rather than offering 
cash prizes. 

C. E. Steffey, 
manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, says that his 
company has never favored offer- 
ing prizes on the basis of only 
one man or only a few men being 
able to win the prize. The com- 
pany feels, he says, that it is muca 


general sales 


better to offer prizes on a_ basis 
which will permit every man to 
win a prize if he produces a 


sufficient amount of business. 

The following description of the 
sales contest activities of the Na- 
tional Cash Register company dur- 


teresting nature upon the policy of 
the company. 

All N-C-R men who are eligible 
for prizes in contests operate on a 
quota. These quotas are regularly 
assigned to them and represent 
the amount of business the com- 
pany would like to see them pro- 
duce each month. An effort is 
made to set quotas on a _ basis 
which is fair to every man, and 
these quotas are used as the basis 
for determining the standing of 
the men in any contest which mav 
be held. The stronger salesmen 
are placed in territories where they 
carry a much higher quota than 
a junior salesman who is acting 
as assistant to some older man. 


A VARIETY OF CONTESTS 
During the year, different kinds 
of contests are held. For example, 
the “Hundred Point Club” con- 
vened during the last week of 
January of the present year. <A 
cash prize was offered to every man 
who secured his quota before the 


meeting of the “Hundred Point 
Club.” In February, prizes were 
offered to every sales agent or 


salesman. with a quota who secured 
110 per cent of his regular quota 
for the month. In May, the com- 
pany had what it called an “Auto- 
mobile Contest,” in which sales 
agents were teamed together in op- 
posing teams and competed against 


each other on a percentage of 
quota basis. These teams, in most 
cases, were made up of two 


agencies to a team. Every quota 
man in the selling force was on 
some team and was eligible for a 
cash prize, if he secured a certain 
percentage of his quota. The mem- 
bers of a winning team, however, 
were awarded $10 each more than 
the members of the losing team 
whom they opposed. This dif- 
ference was for the purpose of 
causing the men to put forth ad- 
ditional effort to help their team 
win. 

During July and August of the 
current year, cash prizes were of- 
fered to all quota men _ who 
secured their two months’ quota, 
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In Advertising as 
Fairchild Publications 









PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MEN’S WEAR TRADE ADVERTISING 
a) 5 10 IS 20 25 30 P= } 440 4S 50 














The above chart will be clear if the reader 
takes a sum of money as representing 
100 per cent. of the cost of all the adver- 
tising placed in the year. If $100 be used 
as the symbol for all this advertising, the 
chart shows that the Daily News Record 
carried $36.51 of that $100; Fairchild 
Men’s Wear Magazines (Men’s Wear and 


Clothier & Furnisher 






Note— The white portism of 
the Daily News Record line 
indicates cotton goo: s, cotton 
yarns, rayon, financial and 
other classes of advertising 
not carried by the non-daily 
men’s wear trade press. 


Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette) 
carried $35.78; National Retail Clothier, 
$18.77; Haberdasher, $5.42; Clothier 
& Furnisher, $3.52. 

That is, the Fairchild Publications — 
daily and semi-monthly—carried $72.29; 
the other three publications, $27.71. 


NUMBER OF PAGES OF ADVERTISING PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 
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FAIRCHILD MENS WEAR |MAGAZINES 


Note The dotted part of the 
National Retail Clothier line 
indicates the number of pages 
of advertising carried in a 
small issue published between 
the regular issues. This small 
issue was discontinued some 
months ago. 






This chart shows the number of 
pages of advertising carried by the 
non-daily trade press and merely 
confirms the evidence of the larger 
chart. 
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HE dominance of the Fairchild Publications as 

an advertising medium to reach men’s wear 
stores and like sections of department stores directly 
reflects the dominance of the Daily News Record, 
Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel 
Gazette in circulation. 


Comparing only the non-daily trade publications : 


Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel 
Gazette—two names for one national publication— 
have a circulation in the United States of 12,539, 
or about equal to the combined circulation—13,227 
—of the other three. 


This circulation superiority is reflected in the ad- 
vertising dominance — $35.78 for the Fairchild 
semi-monthlies; $27.71 for the other three. 


The inevitable relationship between circulation and 
advertising is even more sharply seen if only the 
semi-monthlies are compared. This contrasts the 
Fairchild Magazines’ 12,539 with the National Re- 
tail Clothier’s 5,844—Fairchild circulation more 
than double. So with the advertising — Fairchild, 
$35.78; National Retail Clothier, $18.77. 


These figures demonstrate that advertisers to the 
men’s wear merchants are overwhelmingly buying 


VALUE. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Daily News Record Women’s Wear (daily) Fairchild’s International 
Men’s Wear Women’s Wear Magazine _ Fairchild’s Directories 





8 EAST 13th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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the purpose being to have the men 
secure a good business during 
what are generally considered the 
two dull summer months. 

In October, the company put on 
an “Airplane Contest” which was 
similar in detail to the May “Auto- 
mobile Contest.” 

During the last four months of 
1925, a prize contest has been ar- 
ranged in which a selection of a 
number of different articles is of- 
fered to the salesmen. This is 
worked out on a credit basis some- 
what similar to the credits used in 
the United Cigar Stores’ prize 
coupon premium books. For ex- 
ample, prizes are offered to all 
quota men who secure 110 per 
cent or more of the quota for the 
last four months of the year. Any 
man who secures 110 per cent or 
more of quota for this four- 
months’ period, will receive one 


credit for each percentage of 
quota. That is to say, a salesman 
who secures just 110 per cent 


would be entitled to 110 credits; 
a man who secures 150 per cent 
of quota would be given 150 
credits. 

These credits are valued at ap- 
proximately fifty cents each, and 
in selecting articles shown in the 
prize catalogue, they are able to 
select just as many prizes as the 
total number of credits they have. 
For example, if the catalogue lists 
a watch valued at $55, which calls 
for 110 credits, a man who aver- 
aged just 110 per cent of quota 
would be able to select the watch. 
If instead. he desired to select 
several less expensive articles the 
values of which totaled 110 credits, 
he could do so. The catalogue re- 
ferred to shows illustrations of 
about 350 different articles from 
jewelry to kitchen ranges, besides 
listing a great many articles not 
illustrated. 

George W. Lee, sales manager 
of The Todd Company, Roches- 
ter, tells us of a sales contest 
which his company has inaugu- 
rated to run from November 16 to 
January 16 which is designed to 
wind up the year 1925 at a high 
sales level and start the new year 
at the same or approximately the 
same level. A distinguishing fea- 
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ture of the contest is that every 
salesman may win all of the three 
prizes offered. The contest is ar- 
ranged, says Mr. Lee, so that the 
young salesman has an_ equal 
chance with the older man. He 
adds, however, “the more experi- 
enced salesman will win more of 
the prizes than the new recruits.” 

The various items in the Todd 
line are listed in “counters.” The 
minimum requirement of each 
salesman in order to win one of 
the prizes is for him to make 
sixty counters during the nine 
weeks of the drive. The medium 
requirement is ninety counters and 
every salesman winning ninety 
counters may select any two of 
the prizes. The maximum require- 
ment is 120 counters, and salesmen 
making 120 counters will receive 


all three of the prizes. The three 
prizes are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a special folder, the 


first a genuine cowhide Gladstone 
bag, the second a Todd “Kit Bag” 
of leather, and the third a Ther- 
mos pitcher set. 

One conclusion to be drawn 
from this survey of the subject is 
that sales contests are of two 
kinds, those based on quota and 
those that are not. An example 
of the second kind is the Cooper- 
Wells contest for new customers. 
Of the first kind the Welch Grape 
Juice is a good example of the 
annual contest, with weekly 
credits, monthly prizes and yearly 
grand prizes for a limited group 
of winners, while the National 
Cash Register Company and The 
Todd Company contests are good 
illustrations of the special-term 
contest with prizes for every sales- 
man making quota. 





Pompeian Company to Extend 
1926 Campaign 


Otto F. Leopold, president of The 
Pompeian Company, Cleveland, Pom- 
eian toilet preparations, informs 
PRINTERS’ INK that there will be an 
increase in its advertising appropria- 
on for 1926 of about $200,000 over 





Appoints G. L. Lemke 
The Tri-State Advertising Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, has appointed ‘G. L. 
Lemke as general manager. 
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How the Grocery Industry Is 
Meeting Its Problems 





The Convention of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers 
Association Brings Out Some Interesting Information 


OTABLE for two important 
4 ‘ reasons, the seventeenth annual 
convention of the American Groc- 
ery Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation closed its sessions with 
an executive meeting on Thurs- 
day of last week. Throughout 
the various meetings, the relation- 
ship between the Government and 
trade associations was both indi- 
rectly and directly referred to, and 
discussed. Just as important, 
doubtless, to the manufacturers 
present, was the discussion of the 
subject of price maintenance. 

The most striking statement of 
the address of Frank D. Bristley, 
president of the association, ap- 
peared to be his warning of the pit- 
falls of distribution. He said that 
it is only fair to say that many 
of the old line service wholesale 
grocers, who have been long consid- 
ered as economical distributors of 
grocery products, find it difficult 
under present conditions to meet 
the competition of the so-called 
desk jobbers, cash and carry non- 
service jobbers, and the private- 
label wholesaler. He-strongly 
advocated that manufacturers of 
grocery specialty products be more 
discriminating in their selection of 
distributors and that they confine, 
as closely as possible, the distri- 
bution of their products to those 
channels that offer them adequate 
sales and distribution service. 

In regard to competitive private- 
label products, he called upon the 
members of the association to con- 
sider these goods of wholesalers or 
retailers in the same light that 
they consider competitive brands 
of other manufacturers, and deal 
with them accordingly. 

The report of the national sec- 
retary, H. F. Thunhorst, contained 
interesting data. Regarding cash 
discounts, he said that many job- 
bers disregard the manufacturer’s 
period of deducting such discounts. 
He discussed the reasons for mis- 
understanding of the subject and 
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said that the association, so far, 
had carried on an investigation in 
seven States, and that 395 jobbers 
were reported as abusing the cash 
discount period. 

He stressed specialty sales work 
as a necessity which was increased 
by keener competition. He .men- 
tioned that eighteen years ago, an 
average of 55 per cent specialty 
orders accepted by jobbers never 
reached the retailer’s shelves. 

“The National Office,” he added, 
“during the past year sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all jobbers in the coun- 
try as to whether or not they still 
adhered to the old obnoxious sys- 
tem of reconfirming accepted spe- 
cialty orders. We regret to report 
that after two follow-ups, only 
1,325 jobbers replied, 30 per cent 
of whom frankly acknowledged 
that they were still operating such 
a system. Thus far, in answer 
to our appeal, forty have agreed 
to discontinue the same.” 

Another problem discussed by 
Mr. Thunhorst concerned automo- 
bile charges when manufacturers’ 
specialty salesmen work with the 
salesmen of the. jobber. He said 
that reports indicated that, in some 
cases at least, the charges made to 
specialty salesmen for the privi- 
lege of traveling in the automobile 
of the jobber’s salesman were ex- 
cessive. The National Office wrote 
to every jobber in the country to 
ascertain the extent of the prac- 
tice, and 1,533 jobbers replied. Of 
these, 887 made no charge of any 
kind, and 646 replied that they re- 
quired the specialty salesman to 
pay his way. 

Nelson Gaskill, former member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
in. a brief address, emphasized the 
great educational advantages to 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
other Government regulatory or- 
ganizations, in holding such a meet- 
ing in’ Washington and inviting 
Government officials to participate. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
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T THE recent Insurance Advertising 

Conference in Boston, the Provident }| 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was awarded the 
Certificate of Highest Merit (Life) for the 
excellence of its national magazine advertis- 
ing—prepared by Marschalk and Pratt Inc. 
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4 Part of the W. inning 
. Campaign 


C IS significant of the 
character of advertising 
service rendered that the 
campaign which repre- 
sented the smallest appro- 
priation among all the life 
insurance exhibitors at 
the Conference, won the 
Award of Highest Merit! 


It is the idea BEHIND 
acampaign that multiplies 
the value of the space it 
occupies. 


AND PRATT inc. 


49 West 45th St., New York City 
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Hoover was greeted with enthus- 
iastic applause when he declared 
that the various trade associations 
are largely responsible for the re- 
duction in the cost of production 
and distribution, and for the su- 
perior trade relations that have 
been established among business 
men. He emphasized the fact that 
only a few of the great number 
of trade associations have used ille- 
gal methods and that the rest have 
been a powerful force in the es- 
tablishment of fair and honorable 
business methods. 

The larger aspects of agricul- 
ture and the imperative need of re- 
ducing the cost of production was 
discussed by L. S. Tenney, assist- 
ant chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
— Economics. 

C. A. Browne, chief of the 
at of Chemistry, placed before 
the convention convincing evidence 
to show that the sealed-closed pack- 
age is the most effective means 
available for protecting the con- 
sumer against adulteration or de- 
basement of goods, and the manu- 
facturer against substitution. In 
regard to the best type of package 
for food products, Dr. Browne ex- 
plained that experiments are now 
being conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry in which practically 
all types of packages for tea 
are being studied. While these 
experiments relate to tea especial- 
ly, the results will no doubt be 
of great value as a guide to the 
packers of innumerable other food 
products. 

A talk that attracted a great deal 
of attention was made by Frank B. 
Connelly, president of the Pacific 
Coast Retail Grocers’ Association, 
on the subject of price mainte- 
nance. 

“Today,” he said, “every coffee 
roaster on the coast is maintaining 
a resale price that is 5 cents a 
pound over cost. This is a mini- 
mum price below which the retailer 
cannot go and continue to buy the 
manufacturer’s product. Of course, 
the retailer can sell at a higher 
price and many retailers who are 
located in the mountains and other 
inaccessible parts of our territory 
ask and get a higher price which 
covers their freight costs and other 
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expenses of doing business and still 
leaves a small margin.” 

Merle Thorpe entered a strong 
p'ea against the demand for more 
business laws. He said that about 
90 per cent of the laws passed 
are intended to influence business 
economics, regardless of the fact 
that economics cannot be controlled 
by law. He said that there are 
now more than _ 1,900,000 laws 
on the statute books of the 
Federal, State and County Gov- 
ernments, and that on the re- 
cent opening day of Congress 
4,000 additional measures were 
introduced. 

Addresses were also made by E. 
G. Yonker, of the National Chain 
Store Grocers’ Association; Wal- 
ter J. Townsend, president of the 
National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, and Charles Wesley Dunn, 
counsel of the association. F. D. 
Bristley, vice-president of the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., was 
re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were 
F. E. Barbour, of New York, first 
vice-president; J. S. Goldbaum, 
of Philadelphia, second vice-presi- 
dent; H. D. Crippen, of New 
York, third vice-president; Louis 
McDavit, of New York, treasurer; 
Proctor Carr, W. J. Hardin, J. D. 
Buhrer, C. A. Penn, J. T. O’Brien, 
P. D. Taylor, H. R. Drackett and 
Frank Millard, directors. 





F. C. Andresen Buys “Better 


Busses” 

Better Busses, which was _ published 
by Brian J. Boshier, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has been taken over by F. C. Andre- 
sen, who has become president of 
McCracken-Robinson, _Inc., publisher. 
He also is president of F. ‘C. Andresen 
and Associates, Inc., publisher of busi- 
ness papers. 

Beginning with the January issue a 
mid-monthly number of Better Busses 
will be published in pocket size which 
will supplement the monthly publica- 
tion as an abridged edition. 





Death of C. A. Smith 


Charles Axel Smith, president of the 
Compo Board Company, Minneapolis, 
died recently at Berkeley, Calif. Mr. 
Smith, who was seventy-three years of 
age, was a former officer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 
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Ho. the largest printing plant 
of its kind in existence oper- 
ates to produce sales literature that 
actually sells for the customer. 


How 700 skilled craftsmen, 100 
presses, the world’s largest day- 
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6" book is a liberal education in modern printing 
j practices. A personalized copy will be sent to print- 
ing buyers, advertising managers and agency production 
executives who ask for it, on their firm’s stationery. 


MANZ CORPORATION 











INK 


light photograph galleries, a huge 
photo-engraving plant, splendid 
planning, copy and art staffs, and 
allied departments, produce every- 
thing required for a complete 
printed job—all under one roof. 
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Wanted—A Copy Man 


‘O our notion, copy is the thing. By copy, 
we mean what an Ad is, text-wise. Plain 
every day selling on paper is what we want. 


If you haven’t had substantial experience sell- 
ing on your feet; then your kind of selling on 
paper won’t do for our customers. 


You must have a nose for news, or that certain 
something that causes you to ferret out and 
locate the outstanding selling points in any 
proposition. 


You must then have the facility to present 
these points in an easy-reading,convincing way. 


The ability to make simple rough-outs of your 
layout, whether it be for an advertisement or 
printed matter, is essential. 


You would have no closely drawn preferences, 
as to the kind of accounts you want to work 
on, or with. 


Admittedly, the things we like best, we do best. 
But you will be too sensible to allow your 
likes to cramp your scope. 


You will have that ample experience with 
campaigns, which gives you the facility to think 
them out. And then think them through on 
paper, in all their copy needs, both Ad-wise 
and otherwise. 


You will be the kind that insists on beiny given 
necessary contacting opportunities, sothat you 
can get your facts and copy angles, first hand. 
In other words, the essential amount of firing- 
line traveling about. 
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TRY 1 WET Y' YY CERI 


You will want to come with us because we’re 
not one of the so-called “big agencies.” You 
will want to come, because you believe that a 
moderate sized personal service agency is the 
in kind of outfit you want to be identified with, 





It will be satisfactory to you to find that the 
head of the business has been accused of 
having ideals, and being rather determined 
about their being lived up to. 


You will like the friendly atmosphere about 
our “Little Attic Copy Shop.” 


The fact that the first three accounts we started 
business with 21 years ago, are still with us; 
and that the average life of our accounts is 10 
years, are points which will carry weight with 
you. 


If you are that kind of a copy man, we have a 
place for you at once. 


When you write be so good as to tell us ex- 
actly what your preliminary selling on your feet 
experience has been. 


How long you have been directly writing copy? 
Who and what you have written copy for? 
How long you have been with your different 
employers? 

Send with your letter, at least 12 examples of 
Ads which you have laid out, originated the 
idea for, and written the copy in entirety. 
Likewise, 6 pieces of printed matter. 

Also, three business-building letters. 


UTHILL AADVERTISING AAGENC 





L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Now automotive advertisers | 


can eliminate waste circulation 
2 


The automotive industry has long needed a strong con- 
sumer medium of simon-pure motorist circulation. 

This is now available through one strong, single-order unit 
in the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


including 15 zoned motor club magazines combined with ‘ 
the national circulation of MOTOR LIFE—all consumer 
| 


publications. 


Buy now on a rising market 
Motorist Class Group is a distinct success). One month 
ago the low page rate of $580 was established on a basis of 
a definite and certified circulation. Additional zones have 
been added and more WILL be added. Rates obviously | 
must advance. Orders placed now protect you at current | | 
low rates for one year. 


The entire story of this important develop- 
ment in automotive advertising, sent on request. | 
| 


UBD 
HALT. BOULDEN @PUBDS. 












F Za DETROIT, | 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. ig \2a\ MICHIGAN 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. | | 801 PenobscottBldg. | 
NEW YORK | =| | CLEVELAND, 
Eastern Advertising OHIO 


Representatives \ 


Men 811 Finance Bldg. 


Executive and Publication Offices 
523 Plymouth Court (Telephone Harrison 5250) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























How Much Should a National 


Sales Convention Cost? 


Modern Methods of Convention Budgeting Show Where the Money 


Goes, 


and Why 


By Edmonds Woodbridge Maier 


II 

NE reason why a national 

sales convention costs more 
than a series of sectional sales 
conventions is that there are pos- 
sibilities where 100 men are in- 
volved, which are absent where 
twenty or thirty men are in at- 
tendance. The spectacular is 
often out of place before a small 
audience. 

All of the expenses of the in- 
dividual salesmen were noted in 
the table that appeared on page 6 
of the December 3 issue of 
PrInTERS’ INK, in connection with 
the first instalment of this article. 
However, the general expenses of 
a national convention of salesmen 
are heavy—and they are not in- 
cluded in that table. It may be 
stated that in the case of this par- 
ticular convention, they mounted 
up to the sum of $4,100. This 
included the cost of group and 
general sessions, entertainments. 
banquets, etc., all of which are 
itemized in the following table: 


NatronaL CONVENTION EXPENSES 
$2 





Conference Rooms.........-.+++ 50 
PEED. 5-5 hoy ise 0wsscnws ocd 300 
RMN, 55. ccb.c0+$ca vedeweces 600 
DEED -sccctesused weetséuee se 450 
Banquet Entertainment.......... 750 
Entertainment of Visiting Ladies 250 
SEES. eccvcccstaseessevtens 275 
DE sé-v0evestdewdsd Neos wee 225 
“Open House” Night........... 500 
NEED: 655665 on-cessgcseeapen 500 

$4,100 


While in the first accounting of 
conventions an effort was made to 
be exact to the finest degree in 
connection with budgeting of such 
items as entertainment and ban- 
quet “arrangements,” this has been 
abandoned for lump sum budget- 
ing, which, however, is reduced 


to exact figures a week before the 
convention is held. 

Immediately following the con- 
vention, 


the auditing committee 





starts its check-up. It should be 
noted that this committee consists 
of men who are drawn from the 
auditing department and who have 
played no conspicuous part in the 
pre-convention work or in the 
active conduct of the convention. 
Consequently, they are fresh at a 
time when other executives and 
junior executives are exhausted. 
They have no accumulated work 
to attack. They have their one 
specific part in convention activi- 
ties which their pride demands 
must measure up to the high 
standards set by the work of other 
committees and by the excellence 
of the convention itself. 

Every convention expense is 
covered by some form of voucher. 
The salesmen naturally purchase 
their incoming transportation and 
render expense accounts on a spe- 
cial form differing in size and 
color from their usual expense 
reports. The return transporta- 
tion is all paid for by the com- 
pany and purchased by an assis- 
tant traffic manager whose vouch- 
ers complete the transportation 
item. 

It should be noted that be- 
cause of the fixed meal and in- 
cidental allowances, the salesman 
is enabled to turn in, before leav- 
ing the convention, his completed 
“home to home” expenses. As a 
matter of well-devised routine, 
he must turn in this expense slip 
approved by one of the .com- 
mitte appointed for the purpose 
as his “draft” for his return 
tickets. 

One member of each commit- 
tee which makes any disburse- 
ments is appointed in advance as 
its “vice- -chairman in charge of 
accounts.” It is a definite part of 
his duties to complete his accounts 
and to sign the vouchers before 
he turns up at his desk the morn- 
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ing following the convention ban- 


uet. 

In the early years, some of 
these vice-chairmen completed 
their reports by broad daylight. 
Today, as a matter of pride, these 
men turn in their complete ac- 
counts and vouchers to the audit- 
ing committee before the banquet 
starts. 

This does not include, however, 
the report of the hotel committee, 
which, for obvious reasons, does 
not finally approve hotel bills un- 
til it is satisfied of their correct- 
ness, and which .does not make 
its handsome donation to the ser- 
vice members of the hotel until 
the last salesman has checked out. 

The auditing committee uses the 
budget chart and enters in red- 
ink figures the exact amount ex- 
pended for every item above the 
blue-black figures of the original 
budget. Whenever an actual ex- 
pense exceeds the budget item, a 
green-ink cross is made in the 
upper-right corner. This green- 
ink cross remains until it 1s 
encircled with purple ink and ini- 
tialed by the chairman of the 
convention itself, who is one of the 
management. 

As a matter of sound practice, 
the auditing committee submits its 
final tabulation to the sales man- 
ager, who submits a preliminary 
convention expense report to the 
convention chairman. This _ re- 
port covers every one of the green- 
itk figures, and the explanation 
thereof. The final report is then 
approved by the auditing com- 
mittee after the green-inked items 
have been initialed. 

In the week following the con- 
vention, a general committee con- 
ference is held, at which the con- 
vention is discussed without gloves 
and every item or incident, minor 
or major, which should be noted 
for the most successful conduct 
of future conventions, is made a 
matter of written record. 


SECTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Precisely the same type of exact 
budgeting obtains in the case of 
the conduct of this company’s sec- 
tional sales conventions. The same 
types of forms are used, so far 
as they apply to the salesmen. 
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Naturally, since the branch man- 
ager is in his home city, there is 
no necessity for including him 
in the list of those requiring 
transportation and hotel items. 

The two tables below group the 
salesmen’s expenses and the con- 
vention expenses of sectional 
meetings of this New England 
manufacturer, held at its two 
branch houses. It is to be remem- 
bered that the strictly individual 
expenses of the various salesmen 
were budgeted in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the national 
convention, shown in the table 
that accompanied the previous 
article. The item of “carfares 
and incidentals of home office 
executives” are insignificant com- 
pared with the salesmen’s expenses 
at the national convention. Like- 
wise entertainment need not be 
on such a lavish scale as is almost 
a necessity when nearly sixty 
men are brought together for a 
convention. It would hardly be 
considered possible, if the aud- 
ited expenses of this company did 
not prove it, that the total cost of 
a national convention was $9,331.98 
while the cost of two sectional 
conventions was $1,336. The latter 
conventions were attended by all 
salesmen except those making 
their headquarters at the home 
office of the company. 


Bupcet 
Sectional Conference 
; Ciiy “A” 
Carfares and incidentals of four 

ome Office Executives...... $114.00 
1 Branch House Lunchecn...... 25.00 
1 Dinner for Salesmen......... 36.00 
EEE Steen a0 45 cistoxeeaoes 20.00 
VD -sia¢ecawistdondeasad $195.00 


_ Bupcer 
Sectional Conference 
.. “ 


Carfares and incidentals of five 


Home Office Executives...... $ 618.00 
Two Sales Luncheons.......... 42.00 
Two Group Dinners........... 38.00 
Branch Convention Dinner.... 75.00 
EE SN cca cddccavceceess 86.00 
Conference Hotel Suite........ 60.00 
ne eee 70.00 
Expenses of non-resident sales- 

men including carfares...... 152.00 

$1,141.00 


Because the “Executive Squad- 
ron” purposely arrange their 


itinerary to appear before local, 
sectional and national organiza- 
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becomes the Candy of a discriminating North, 
East and West through the medium ofintelligent 
advertising. 


Dealers’ stores are marked with Ing-Rich Signs. 
Naturally. Their brilliant colors are guaranteed = 
not to fade nor tarnish for ten years. The most y 
effective and the most attractive method of tying ( 

up the printed word with the high-grade stores ~ 
where the merchandise is on sale is also the most 
economical. That’s why Ing-Rich Signs play such 

an important part in so many big advertising 

programs. 

Do your 1926 plans involve outdoor dealer display? If so it will 


pay you to write for the Ing-Rich catalog and a specimen Ing- 
Rich Sign. No obligation. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 


College Hill 
Beaver Falls, Penna. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 
Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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tions of their craft, it is neces- 
sary to include in the actual con- 
vention expenses only what they 
would have spent if they had 
merely gone directly to, and re- 
turned directly from, the conven- 
tion. It would be unfair to charge 
the convention with a single added 
dollar’s expense not directly in- 
volved in it. As a matter of fact, 
it might be well argued—and the 
point has been frequently thrashed 
out in committee meetings—that 
these platform appearances of the 
Executive Squadron are of suffic- 
ient value, and must in them- 
selves justify the charge of trans- 
portation expense to that form 
of sales promotion rather than to 
the convention itself. 

While I hardly needed to inquire 
deeply, I found that this Execu- 
tive Squadron, while traveling to 
and from conventions, set for it- 
self the maximum expense figures 
of fixed allowances to which it 
held its branch managers and field 
salesmen when coming tc head- 
quarters to a national sales con- 
vention. 

The figures shown speak for 
themselves as to the cost to this 
organization of sectional sales 
conventions in comparison with a 
single national sales convention. 
It might be argued that this was 
due to the fact that the national 
sales convention was held in New 
England, thus necessitating max- 
imum mileage on the part of its 
field force. This is, however, not 
the dominant feature that it might 
seem at the start. Many of the 
company’s salesmen working from 
headquarters but traveling through 
to the Pacific Coast spend their 
vacations in New England, and, 
consequently, their transportation 
expense is less than would be the 
case if they had to attend a na- 
tional sales convention held at 
Chicago. 

It is, however, the case that 
this same condition applies, to no 
small extent, in connection with 
sectional sales conventions. In an 
analysis of the conditions which 
obtained with the eighteen com- 
panies mentioned in the previous 
article, it was found that over 70 
per cent of the salesmen attached 
to a branch house had their homes 
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within a fifty-mile radius of the 
branch house. 

It might well be argued that it 
is a sound practice of many manu- 
facturers to establish for each 
salesman a definite headquarters. 
With many companies—by far the 
majority—a salesman is supposed 
to cease to be at company expense 
the moment he leaves his head- 
quarters for his home, and to re- 
main on his own expense until 
he returns, always subject to the 
company’s call. While it chances 
that this New England company 
does not apply this rule in con- 
nection with attendance at national 
or sectional sales conventions, as 
a matter of self-protection, it, in 
common with others, does apply 
the rule in all other circum- 
stances. 


WHY THE COSTS VARY 


Consequently, as my other tab- 
ulations which are not used for 
illustrations clearly prove, the real 
reason why sectional sales conven- 
tions cost less than national sales 
conventions is the obvious fact 
that it is cheaper to have men re- 
port to the nearest branch than to 
have the men come to any one 
given spot for headquarters. While 
it might be argued that this New 
England manufacturer causes his 
men to come from most distant 
points to New England, it is also 
true that his many salesmen in 
New England and the Atlantic 
States who can now attend na- 
tional sales conventions at low 
transportation expense, would rep- 
resent a decidedly expensive item 
if the company’s headquarters 
were in the Middle-West, not only 
on the basis of transportation but 
also of the other items which pile 
up with the man whose home is 
not in easy commuting dis- 
tance of convention headquarters, 
whether sectional or national. 

Again, it should be emphasized 
that the average sectional sales 
convention, quite wrongly in my 
opinion, usually has as its head- 
quarters representation only a 
management official and the sales 
manager. The greatest argument 
in favor of the national sales con- 
vention and the greatest justifica- 
tion of assuming this expense is 
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The Religious Press 


FOR 


God and Country 


TRUTH MAGAZINE has on its subscription 
list many of the purchasing executives of uni- 
versities, colleges, boarding schools, convents, 
academies, and affords an excellent point of con- 
tact by which advertisers may bring their product 
to the attention of our people. They patronize 
TRUTH MAGAZINE because it merits their 
confidence, and they will patronize its advertisers 
for the same reason. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Catho- 


lic Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or 
before the 1st of the month preceding date of issue. 


Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 95 Madison Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. O’KEEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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the meeting of the men with rank- 
ing merchandising executives as 
well as management officials. In 
fact, the one sound justification 
for holding a national sales con- 
vention every year, every two 
years or every three years, lies 
in the good that comes to the men 
from meeting all executives at 
headquarters, instead of two or 
even a representative group, and 
the good which comes to the home 
office executives and junior execu- 
tives, including those in non-mer- 
chandising divisions, is from the 
face-to-face individual confer- 
ences with the field force. 

There can be no quarrel with 
those who believe in national sales 
conventions for their men or with 
those who believe in sectional sales 
conventions for their men. Nor 
can adverse criticism be safely 
directed merely because a com- 
pany chooses to hold them alter- 
nately. 

But there may well be correct 
and strong criticism of any enter- 
prise which fails to know what 
its sectional and national conven- 
tions cost. For sales conventions, 
whether national or sectional, are 
nothing more than merchandising 
investments which can be justified 
only by their results. 





Indian Refining Company 
Elects Officers 


The Indian Refining Company, Law- 
renceville, has elected both Dr. 
Frank Fritts, assistant to the president, 
and Basil H. Anglin, sales manager, to 
the board of directors with the rank of 
vice-president. Dr. Fritts will be vice- 
president in charge of management, 
while Mr. Anglin will be vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Their election is in line with the 
new policy of the Indian Refining Com- 
pany to have men on the board of di- 
rectors who are engaged in the active 
management of its business. 





Buys Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Papers 


H. A. Wenige has purchased the 
Evening News and the Clark County 
Journal, a weekly newspaper, both of 
Jeffersonville, Ind. He also has bought the 
Tribune of that city, another weekly. The 
News will be continued as a daily and 
the two weeklies will be combined as the 
Clark County Journal.. Mr. Wenige was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Bloomington, Ind., World. 
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Railroads Report Inquiries Pro- 
duced by Advertising 


During the month of September 
almost 2,000 readers responded to the 
Pacific Northwest advertising campaign 
which the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Burlington railroads are 
conducting. According to A. B. Smith, 
passenger traffic manager of the North- 
ern Pacific, 39,134 specific inquiries have 
been received from prospective tourists. 
These have resulted from advertisements 
which appeared in weekly and monthly 
magazines between February 14, 1924, 
and June, 1925. 

Mr. Smith explains that these in- 
quiries represent those directly trace- 
able to the magazine campaign because 
they were sent in on keyed coupons 
clipped from the advertisements. “It 
is difficult to tell exactly how many 
additional inquiries are in reality in- 
spired by the same campaign,” he said, 
“although they do not refer to it.” 





Certain-teed Products Net 
Income Greater 


The Certain-teed Products Company, 
New York, Certain-teed roofing prod- 
ucts, reports that net income, after 
charges, for the ten months ended Oc- 
tober 31, is 52 per cent greater than 
that of the same period last year. Net 
income for October is 47 per cent more 
than that of October, 1924. 


“The World Review” Merged 
with “Our World Weekly” 


The World Review, Chicago, has been 
merged with Our World Weekly, New 
York. The combined publications will 
be published at Chicago. Herbert S. 
Houston, founder of Our World Weekly, 
will be associated with the merged pub- 
lications. 








Shoe Account for Chicago 
Agency 

The F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed The Irwin 
L. Rosenberg Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising. 
—o and business papers will be 
used. 


A. E. Kromer with Washing- 
ton Agency 


A. E. Kromer, formerly with Bissell 
& Land, Inc., Pittsburgh, advertising 
agency, has joined the Tauber Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
as art director. 








Interior Decorator Appoints 
C. C. Winningham Agency 


_ The Harry J. Dean Company, De- 
troit, interior decorating and forniabi ’ 
has appointed C. C. Winningham, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising. 











The Relationship between Arm- 
strong’s Advertising Depart- 


ment and Agencies 


Discussion of the Organization and Direction of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Armstrong Linoleum Division 


By S. E. Conybeare 


Assistant Sales Manager, in Charge of Advertising, The Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division 


(= advertising department as 
such is nothing more or less 
than an integral part of our selling 
organization. We have our gen- 
eral sales organization, which oper- 
ates under the direction of our 
general sales manager. 

Our sales organization comprises 
several major units each in charge 
of an assistant sales manager, as 
follows: 


1. Advertising Department. 

2. Contract Sales Department. 
3. Sales Promotion Department. 
Coupled with these are three 
service departments, namely : 


1. Physical Research Department. 
2. Statistical Department. 
3. Order Department. 


This organization at Lancaster 
under the direction of our general 
sales manager, functions through 
eleven branch offices. 

The activities of the advertising 
department are further sub-divided 
as follows: 


1. Supervision of work of advertising 
agencies. 
reative section. 
. Production section. 
. Bureau of interior decoration. 
Dealer service. 
. Jobber service. 
istribution section. 
. Administrative details. 


CNAunP wh 


Assistants are in charge of 
classifications Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
The Bureau of Interior Decoration 
is in charge of a decorator and the 
office manager has charge of the 
last two sub-divisions. We have 
charted the ten important factors 
to be reached in our advertising. 





From an address before the National 
Advertisers Group of the New York 
Advertising Club. 





Under their respective groupings, 
these are: 


Wholesalers: 
Jobbers. 
2. Jobbers’ 
Retailers: 
. Store owner or buyer. 
4. Store display man or 
trimmer. 
. Store advertising manager. 
. Retail salesman. 
. Linoleum layer. 
Architects and Decorators: 
8. Architect or building contractor. 
9. Interior decorator, 
Ultimate Consumer: 
10. Users of linoleum. 


salesmen. 


window 
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Our selling program is as vitally 
concerned with these ten factors 
as is our advertising. I believe 
that most of the large companies 
are beginning to recognize this 
close inter-relationship between the 
functions of advertising and sell- 
ing. The advertising department 
is no longer set off by itself in a 
water-tight compartment with 
nothing to do but get up pretty 
advertisements. 

When the Linoleum Division 
was moved from Pittsburgh to 
Lancaster six years ago, it was 
necessary to build an advertising 
department practically from 
scratch, a department that would 
dovetail at every point with our 
rapidly developing sales organiza- 
tion and that would function as an 
integral part of that organization. 
As a matter of fact, my official 
title is assistant general sales man- 
ager in charge of advertising and 
I regard myself and the depart- 
ment of which I am in charge just 
as much a part of the Armstrong 
sales or marketing organization as 
any other part. 

We are all salesmen at Arm- 
strong’s, salesmen of ideas as well 
as salesmen of goods. Every one 
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Type, Not Mass Of Types 


“Taste, that eternal wanderer, flies 
From head to ears, and now from 
ears to eyes” ALEXANDER PoPE 


Ts difference between typographers is 
the type they are, not the types they 
have. Almost any typographer might 
do the job as well as we do it—after he 
sees the proof. Imitation without im- 
agination reminds one of Wendell 
Phillips’ droll tale about the wealthy 
American who sent a cracked plate to 
China to have the set duplicated. Every 
dish was delivered with a crack in it. 
We are well persuaded that each piece 
of copy is not an advertisement to be 
clothed in type, but a salesman to be 
dressed with taste. Here you buy our 
mastery of type, not just a mass of types. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
New YORK 
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of our salesmen has been trained 

in our advertising department. 

There are two functions in our 
advertising department, first, the 
creative preparation of selling 
messages by the printed word. In 
this connection we supervise the 
work of our advertising agencies, 
of which we have three, and our- 
selves prepare a very considerable 
amount of trade-paper advertising, 
various pieces of literature, and a 
complete series of dealers selling 
helps. The second function of our 
Advertising Department is that of 
service; first to our own sales or- 
ganization and our branch offices ; 
second, to our jobbers and their 
salesmen; and third, to some 35,000 
retail stores. 

In many companies the advertis- 
ing agencies go past the advertis- 
ing department in their relations 
with the client and work directly 
and almost solely with company 
officials. The advertising depart- 
ment is relegated to the back- 
ground. Often the advertising 
manager does not see his com- 
pany’s advertising until it appears. 
Where this condition exists, I have 
always felt that it is the fault of 
the advertising manager. We have 
found that our three agencies are 
glad to work through the adver- 
tising department because of the 
help that we can be to them in do- 
ing their work well. 

Naturally all plans are taken up 
in considerable detail in conjunc- 
tion with the advertising depart- 
ment and our general sales man- 
ager and general manager, but 
after the advertising program is 
decided upon, our advertising de- 
partment functions as the continu- 
ing point of contact. Representatives 
of our agencies spend an average 
of two days a week with us in 
order to get the necessary material 
for the advertising they want to 
prepare. 

The advertising manager must 
work on a friendly basis with his 
agency. If our agencies know 
something we don’t know, we want 
to know it also. Any advertising 
manager or member of an adver- 
tising department has much to 
learn from his associates in the 
agency and he does well to benefit 
in every way possible by their ex- 
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perience and counsel. Where the 
advertising manager works on a 
basis of give and take and friendly 
co-operation, he will find that the 
agency is glad to benefit by the 
advertising manager’s more inti- 
mate knowledge of the business in 
order that it may get out the best 
advertising possible. We put our 
feet under the table and do the 
job together. 

Have this attitude toward your 
agency and you are free to do the 
best possible job toward your 
common client, the company. We 
have found, in adopting this atti- 
tude, that excellent results are 
produced for our common client, 
the Armstrong Cork Company. 

The advertising department must 
conceive itself as a service organ- 
ization. .We are there to do every- 
thing which comes our way. We 
make our services more important 
by going outside to do every job 
which comes our way and which 
we can take care of. By getting 
outside of the realm of the prepa- 
ration of space advertising and by 
showing a willingness to do any 
kind of a job that is to be done, an 
advertising department can greatly 
increase its usefulness. 

We want all the printed matter 
of our company to be as good as 
we can make it. We try to im- 
prove its appearance and make 
everything the company does to be 
as perfect as possible. It is our 
endeavor to make our advertising 
department an idea department and 
we are thinking of every phase of 
publicity that will improve our 
product and improve its relation- 
ship with the public. 

We make up at the beginning of 
the year a very detailed budget, 
showing what the items that we 
need in the way of appropriations 
are to be used for. Our work is 
divided into sub-divisions and ac- 
count numbers, some of which, for 


example, are: Salaries, travel, 
general expense, trade-paper ad- 
vertising, selling helps, magazine 


advertising, art work and prepara- 
tion, newspaper advertising, art 
work and preparation, printed 
matter cuts and _ photographs, 
sample department, etc. 

Each month a report is put on 
my desk showing our expenditures 
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Success Bond 
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ESERVED SUCCESS! “’Tis not 
in mortals to command success— 
we'll deserve it,’”,— wrote Addison many 
years ago. This dictum works both 
ways with SUCCESS BOND. Its own 
success is deserved. And those cer- 
tain to succeed realize the advantage of 
using a good paper in their campaign 
for success. 

Among the many factors in success it 
is wise to overlook none,—even though 
it may seem to be so small an item as 
paper. In its relative cost, the paper 
you use is insignificant. In its relative 
value it assumes great importance. 
SUCCESS BOND ’s character and 
pleasing personality are a business 
building asset. Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


ow contents noun Aeenah, Wisconsin —  Wisvou Bows 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN a 
c Bo REsOLUTS Leva 
i Check the (YF Hames Ff 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Among these 4 Major Markets 















in percentage of 
home owning families 
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WNING one’s home is as much of 

a tradition in prosperous New 
Bedford as reading The Mercury at break- 
fast and the Standard after supper—and 
has been for a hundred years. Govern- 
ment figures show that New Bedford, as 
the Fourth Largest Market in Massachu- 
setts, has also the greatest percentage of 
home owners among the four. 












And yet one newspaper gives you an advertising 
coverage of 97 homes out of every 100 in New 
Bedford — mornings, evenings and Sundays for 
10 cents aline. Artgravure on Sundays is at the 
second cheapest rate in New England. 








When your advertising plans come up for 
discussion let us show you how you can build 
up distribution in this market. Write direct to 
us or to our national representatives—the Chas. 


H. Eddy Company. 
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NEW BEDFORD 


Fc market in Massachusetts 
(=) Completely covered by the 


| STANDARD MERCURY 
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in each account so that a definite 
control can be maintained. We 
make up our requests for advertis- 
ing appropriations on the basis of 
expected sales. All advertising is 
charged directly to selling cost. 

If, toward the end of the year, 
we find we are spending too much 
in one account, we stop it. I have 
found that the best way to get 
along with your organization is to 
spend just a little bit less than 
your budget specifies. 

Making explanations is one of 
the most terrible things that can 
happen to an advertising depart- 
ment. When your company officers 
see that you have kept within your 
appropriation, they feel that you are 
conducting the business of the ad- 
vertising department economically 
and carefully and they are, there- 
fore, much more likely to grant 
you the new appropriation for 
which you ask because they feel 
that you are to be trusted with the 
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spending of the company’s money. | 


In planning the work of our de- 
partment, the first thing we do in 
January is to schedule production 
of all work for the following 
twelve months. Each month the 


head of every department knows | 


what he is going to do. Our agen- 
cies also know what is expected of 


them by schedule. Through a sys- | 
tem of checking sheets we are | 


fully informed of what has been 
completed, the reports showing in 
black if the job has been done and 
in red if it is not done. 


This system enables us to make | 


the most effective use of material 
when we have it. We check out- 
going mailing lists as to amounts 
of material and so control dis- 
tribution. At the time that we 
plan a new piece of literature we 
decide how we are going to use it, 
to what mailing lists it will be 
sent and thus find out the quanti- 
ties that will be required. Then, 
when the advertising matter is de- 
livered to us by our printers, we 
know exactly what procedure is to 
be followed. We'can schedule the 
distribution of material in such a 
way that our staff is able to handle 
the work and it does not pile upon 
us at one time. 

Scheduling helps us to get the 
material when it is needed without 
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The real 
question is 
not “how many 
readers?” but 
“how good?” 


Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


after nearly a 
century of service 
in New England 
still produces real 
results because 
of the kind of 
its circulation, 
rather than on 
account of its 
size. 

National Advertising 
Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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crowding our printer or engraver. 

The advertising department is a 
business organization. The adver- 
tising manager must so direct the 
efforts of the agencies and of the 
advertising department that they 
work harmoniously together to ac- 
complish the common objectives 
of the advertising and sales pro- 
gram. The day of the long-haired 
advertising manager who was pri- 
marily selected for his job because 
he was long on art and literature, 
is past. He has become more of 
an executive than a highbrow. As 
he can master the executive duties 


of his job, he increases his value- 


to his company. 


V. M. Tuthill to Head 


Alabastine Company 

Victor M. Tuthill has been elected 
president of the Alabastine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Tuthill, who 
is also a director and member of the 
executive committee, succeeds James L. 
Hamilton, who is now chairman of the 
board. This change becomes effective 


January 1. 
William C. Harper has been elected 
director of sales. ¢ has been with the 





Alabastine Company for a number of 
years. 
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New Accounts for Charles W. 
Hoyt Agency 

The Morris Plan Corporation, Bos- 
ton, has appointed the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. assachusetts newspapers 
will be used. 

The Orange Screen Company, Maple- 
wood, N. J., also has placed its account 
this agency. Newspapers in 
New York City and parts of New 
Jersey will be used. 





Appoint Kimball-Mogensen 
Company 


The Kimball-Mogensen Company, 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the following Oregon papers: 
Dalles Chronicle; La Grande Observer, 
and Baker Democrat, and the Eureka, 
Calif., Humboldt Standard. 





Freshman Sales Triple 


The Charles Company, 
Inc., New York, radio, reports sales of 
$1,715,389 for the month of November, 
compared with $494,321 for that month 
last year. Shipments for last month 
were approximately 80 per cent of the 
entire amount shipped in 1924, when 
the total business amounted to $2,149,327. 


Freshman 











MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
- -and less waste/ 


E ANNOUNCE, with 
pleasure, that Frank E. 
Breyfogle has joined our 

_executive staff. 

He will work with us in planning 

and conducting advertising that has 

gained in productivity through 

a reduction of its wastes. 


Doyle. Kitchen 8 McCormick Inc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK. 
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Editorial Coverage 


MEN 


Blue Lodge Masons 

Chapter (Royal Arch Masons) 
Knights Templar 

Scottish Rite 

> man 


rotto 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon 

Loyal Order of Moose 

Knights of Paul Revere 

Loyal Patriots of America 
Ancient Order of Sciots 

De Molay 

Knights of the Ku Kiux Klan 
Junior Kian 

American Krusaders 

Odd Fellows 
Junior Order United American Mechanics 
Knights of Pythias 

Patriotic Order Sons of America 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty 
Dramatic Order Knights of Khorrasan 
Knights of Malta 

Loyal Orange Institute 
improved Order of Red Men 
Red Cross of Constantine 
Knights of Maccabees 

League of Masonic Clubs 
Patriarchs Militant 

Sojourners Clubs 


JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 


219 G Street, N. W. 


National Advertising Representatives 
Southern Manager 
GEO. M. KOHN 
704 Walton Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Western Manager 
HARRY R. FISHER CO. 
1618 Mallers Building 
Chicago, II. 








WOMEN 


Eastern Star 

White Shrine 
Rebekahs 

Women of K. K. K. 
Job’s Daughters 
Order of Rainbow 
Daughters of America 
Pythian Sisters sa 


hters of P: 
Daughters of the Nile 
Order of Amaranth 
Dames of Malta 








The Fellowship Forum 
is first, last and always a NEWS- 
PAPER. it is not, never has been 
and never will be, either the official 
or unofficial organ of any society or 
organization. it was founded to act 








as an rs 
fraternal America—and such it re- 
mains. 











A National Weekly Newspaper. 
Circulation in excess of 340,000 net 
paid. Not a “give away” with lodge 
dues. Everyone pays. Write for a 
sample copy and rate card. 


Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Manager 
SAM. J. PERRY 

1480 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reports of Interest to 
Advertisers 





Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ INK 

TS annual report of the 

Secretary of Agriculture gives 

in detail a review of the fiscal 

year of 1925. It discusses the out- 

look for the principal crops and 

emphasizes the economic problems 
of agriculture. 

The principal value of the report 
to advertising organizations will 
be in that section devoted to co- 
operative marketing. Secretary 
Jardine says: “The chief aim of 
co-operative marketing is, not to 
obtain for the producers the profits 
of independent merchants, but 
rather to contribute to and effect 
better merchandising methods than 
previously were employed in mar- 
keting farm commodities.” 

The business transacted by co- 
operative buying and selling or- 
ganizations will be conservatively 
estimated, he states, at $2,500,000, - 
000 during 1925—-approximately 
one-fifth of the total agricultural 
volume for the year. The report 
then outlines the growth of co- 
operative marketing and associa- 
tions, giving interesting figures and 
other data, and shows how the 
practice has increased the farm 
efficiency and decreased costs. 

Copies may be secured free by 
applying to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

+ + 


While America leads in both the 
rapidity of growth and volume of 
instalment selling, the practice is 
also growing in many parts of the 
world. Hence two recent Trade 
Information Bulletins, Nos. 370 
and 376, on the subject, “Instal- 
ment Sales in Foreign Law,” are 
of timely importance to exporters 
who may find it possible to largely 
increase their sales by the promo- 
tion of instalment selling features. 

The first bulletin covers the 
British Empire and Latin America, 
and the second, Continental Europe, 
North Africa and Asia. They were 
compiled by Guerra Everett of the 
Division of Commercial Laws, and 
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were published the other day by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The purpose of these bulletins 
is threefold—to show the methods 
commonly employed in foreign 
countries in retail merchandising, 
to suggest possible expansion of 
such methods or the introduction 
of American plans for instalment 
selling, to provide data upon which 
American exporters may map out 
foreign sales campaigns or deter- 
mine the advisability of granting 
foreign credits; also to afford 
material for the use of lawyers 
who are studying comparative sys- 
tems of commercial law and who 
are working for uniformity in this 
field. 

The price of the bulletins is ten 
cents each, and they should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


One of the interesting and valu- 
able publications of the Bureau of 
Standards is Circular No. 1, pub- 
lished some time ago and lately 
revised and republished. This is 
entitled, “National Bureau of 
Standards, Its Functions and Ac- 
tivities,” and as its foreword points 
out, gives for the non-technical 
reader an outline of the service 
which the Bureau renders. 

The book sells for fifty cents a 
copy and should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

* * * 


“Trading under the Laws of 
Cuba,” which is trade information 
bulletin No. 343, and a supplement 
to Commerce Reports, will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to all ex- 
porters who are doing business 
in that country. The bulletin not 
only discusses all of the laws which 
govern the carrying on of business 
in Cuba but also gives all necessary 
information regarding the regis- 
tration of trade-marks in the most 
important country of  Latia 
America, in which is invested ap- 
proximately a billion and a half of 
American money. 

Markets for Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Farm Machinery in 
Argentina and Uruguay, by Sher- 
wood H. Avery, American Assis- 
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Photograph Muray Studios Courtesy J. Walter Thompson Co. for Pebeco 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING presents 
“These Charming People” 


HOW THE TOILET GOODS MANUFACTURERS 


ILLUSTRATE THEIR STORY 
Recorded by JAMES W ALLEN 


Puysicat wholesomeness has 
become gospel to the Ameri- 
can people. Toilet prepara- 
tions which enhance charm 
are on every household list 
as only groceries used to be. 

The makers of fine soaps, 
dentifrices, bath salts, pow- 
ders, perfumes, creams, lo- 
tions and a score of other 
cosmetics picturize their win- 
some appeal. 

To portray the well- 
groomed at work or at play 
as does the tooth paste photo- 
graph here shown is to set an 
eloquent example for the 
thousands eager to follow. 


The trades which use 
photo-engraving most pros- 
per best. ‘Your Story in 
Picture Leaves Nothing Un- 


told.”’ 


The American Photo-En- 
gravers Association has made 
the good engraving the rule 
everywhere. Its membership 
composes a great industrial 


university. 


» » 


All of which you may learn in a 
little book called *‘The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” supplied 


by your engraver or the staff head- 


quarters at Chicago. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION® 


CENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 
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Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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“We want to take this 
occasion to thank you 
for the splendid coop- 
eration your Merchan- 
dising Department has 
given us, and the splen- 
did reports sent us.... 
We feel that you have 
done a great deal to 
make the Mueller ad- 
vertising campaign a 
success”. 














Here is a part of a 
letter received by the 
BULLETIN from the 
John H. Spohn Co., 
manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives for 


Mueller products. 






THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


is nationally recognized as San 
Francisco’s greatest advertising 
medium for food products— or 
for any product bought by people 
in the HOME. That is because 
the BULLETIN is acknowledged 
to be San Francisco’s greatest 
HOME newspaper. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| Che Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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tant Trade Commissioner, Buenos 
Aires, is published as trade infor- 
mation bulletin No. 366. The in- 
troduction to this bulletin points 
out that the implement trade in 
Argentina has increased to such aa 
unprecedented extent in the last 
two years that a study and analysis 
of the market should be of special 
value to United States manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements 
at this time. 

The report is intended to sup- 
plement and bring up to date 
Special Agents’ Series No. 125, 
“Market for Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machinery in Argen- 
tina,” published in 1916. 

“European Markets for Furni- 
ture” was compiled from reports 
of consular offices of the Depart- 
ment of State, and representatives 
of the Department of Commerce. 
It is trade information bulletin No. 
374, and points out that Europe 
is undoubtedly our most important 
export market for furniture. It 
accounts for the relatively small 
furniture exports from __ this 
country to Europe by the large 
domestic demand in this country 
that has kept the furniture fac- 
tories well occupied, and by the 
strong local competition in 
European countries for supplying 
the reduced consumption during 
and since the war. 

This report gives a general sur- 
vey, states in detail the conditions 
of the various countries and fur- 
nishes much information on styles 
and materials most in demand and 
other important factors. 

“International Trade in 1924,” 
by J. J. Kral, Division of Statis- 
tical Research, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
is the third of a series publishcd 
by the Department of Commerce, 
giving an exact summary of the 
foreign trade of the world. 

“Foreign Trade of the United 
States in the fiscal year 1924-25” 
was prepared by the Division of 
Statistical Research of the Bureau, 
and is trade information bulletin 
No. 364. It is the third of a series 
of annual bulletins, summarizing 
in exact form the foreign trade 
of the United States, by fiscal 
years. Previous issues are trade 
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Confessions 


of a 


Business Man 


ET me to you a tale unfold, 
Of how I made‘a pile of gold 
From people who were once stone 
cold, 
To whom till then I never sold. 


For many a year full hard I'd striven, 

My brain was racked, my heart was 
riven. 

My staff were ever harder driven, 

And loyally their best had given. 


In vain our efforts to dispel 

The apathy of men—to tell 

The world at large, their wives as 
well, 

The virtues of the goods I sell. 


I sent out letters by the score, 

Played golf with fellows I abhor, 

Praised their approaches, laughed 
alore 

At chestnuts heard decades before. 


I stood them many a heavy lunch 

And watched the greedy fellows 
munch 

My money—— _ Then I got that 


unc 
In brief, I advertised in * PUNCH.” 


Werses sont b one of our enthusiastic A doerti 
n the Midlands of England.) 








Greetings for 
Christmas and the 
New Year from 
Mr. PUNCH and 
his Advertisement 

Manager 


pari fee 
“PUNCH” pore 


Advertisement 


London, E.C.4 
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information bulletins Nos. 147 and 
276. The present bulletin is the 
first published source of much 
statistical data for the fiscal year 
just passed. 

Trade Information Bulletin No. 
372 (price ten cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents) 
is entitled “Fertilizers,” and pre- 
sents some new factors in domestic 
fertilizer production and trade, by 
Harry A. Curtis, Special Agent of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. The bulletin men- 
tions that there has been a great 
change in the agricultural nitrogen 
problem in the last ten years, and 
then discusses the history of the 
nitrogen industry and gives a mass 
of statistical data to show how the 
changes came about and to es- 
tablish a basis for future develop- 
ment. 

The new policy of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce requires that 
all trade information bulletins be 
sold at a uniform price of ten 
cents each. Any of the reports 
mentioned here may be purchased 
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at that price from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Governmeit 
Printing Office, Washington. 


“Say It with Flowers” 


Campaign in Canada 

A campaign has been started in 
Canadian magazines by the Society of 
American Reine and rnamental 
Horticulturists, which uses the well- 
known slogan, “Say It with Flowers,” 
The Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is directing this adver- 
tising. Plans are being prepared to 
extend this campaign to Germany and 
England. 


“Sunshine” and. “The Holly- 
wood Magazine” Merged 


Sunshine, St. Augustine, Fla., has 
been merged with The Hollywood Mag 
azine, Hollywood, Fla., and the combined 
magazines will be published as Tropical 
America, starting with the December 
issue. 


Clearwater “Herald” Appoints 
George B. David 


The George B. David Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
national advertising representative, both 
in the East and West, of the Morning 
Herald, Clearwater, Fla. 














Patersonians Received $2,496,000 In 


Christmas Checks! 


Uncle Sam's mail men were welcome visitors to thousands of homes in 
Paterson, N. J., where, in many instances, every member of the family re- 
ceived the special envelope from its banking institutions representing regular 
savings in Christmas Clubs. 

How will this money be used? The distribution of a good share of it will 
help to boom business at this time of the year, but it is expected that the 
“booming” will be gradual, and not all people who have additional money 
through this means will rush to spend it early. The management of 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


has noted with a great deal of satisfaction the growing prosperity of its 
149,000 inhabitants, large increases in savings deposits, splendid condition of 
financial institutions and general progress of its merchants, all of which has, 
of course, reacted favorably toward The Press-Guardian itself, and helped it 
to show substantial gains in circulation and advertising. 

Increased business and assured future expansion have necessitated the pur- 
chase of the corner building immediately adjacent to the present plant and it 
will also install a modern superspeed press in the very near future in order 
to serve the increasing circle of readers. 

Get your campaign going where prosperity prevails—in Paterson's leading 
evening newspaper—The Press-Guardian. 


Represented by: 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta 
St. Louis, Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
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In 1921 Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Company, Leb- 
anon, Indiana (Boone Kitchen Cabinets, designed 
by 369 women), decided to employ national adver- 
tising. Their sales for 1925 more than doubled 
1921 sales. They have been in business 40 years. 


In 1921 the Locktite Patch Co., Detroit, started 
their national advertising. That year they sold 
about 200,000 tire repair outfits. In 1922 they 
sold one million. In 1923 two million, in 1924 
four million, and in 1925 well over five million. 


Since 1923 the Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & 
Spice Co., St. Louis (established 50 years), have 
enjoyed an increase of 300% in their sales of 
H & K Coffee in St. Louis alone. 


Of course we are proud to be identified with 
these conspicuous successes. Some people wonder 
why this agency has neither solicitors nor contracts. 
We get business without solicitors and hold it with- 
out contracts. That’s why. 


ARNOLD J OERNS 
President 


£ 


‘Arnold 
oerns 
ompany 


eAavertising —— 


Arnold Joerns Building - CHICAGO - 26 East Huron Street 
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HATTANOOGA 


Increased business from 
the entire southern ter- 
ritory is the logical re- 
sult of the establishing 
of a base of operations 


in strategically located 


CHATTANOOGA. 


From this point, every 
section of the South can 
be quickly and economi- 
cally reached by mail or 
men. Ideal railroad and 
highway facilities pro- 
mote rapid deliveries. 


Many other advantages 
make Chattanooga a 
superb site for assembly 
plants, warehouses and 
sales offices as well as 
industrial plants. 


Before deciding upon 
any new developments 
in the South—get the 
facts about Chattanooga. 


Community 
Advertising Association 
730 Broad Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Can Anyone Throw Any Light 
on This Slogan? 
Tue F. W. Wakerietp Brass Co. 
VermMiLion, Oxn10 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 
In connection with a new article we 





intend to put on the market soon, we 
want to use the slogan “Light Where 
You Want It.” 

We thought perhaps you would be 
so kind as to search your files to ad- 
vise us if there has been any previous 
use of this slogan. We do not expect 
to feature the slogan very extensively 
but at the same time want to be sure 
of our rights to its use. 

Tue F. W. WakeFIELp Brass Co., 

A. F. WakeEFIELp, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 





Feed Account for Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 

The Beacon Milling | Company, 
Cayuga, N. Y., poultry and dairy feeds, 
has appointed the New York office of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. A ——- is being prepared 
which will make use of farm papers 
and newspapers. 


G. F. Weber with Barron G. 
Collier, Inc. 


George F. Weber, formerly with 
Hannah - Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and more recently with the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, has joined the Mil- 
waukee branch of Barron G. Collier, 
ne. 








Organize Advertising Service 
at Minneapolis 
Ward H. Olmsted, formerly of the 
Julius King Advertising Service, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has organized an adver- 
tising service under his own name at 
that city. 





Campaign Started on Storage 
Eggs 


The Clairemont Sterilized Egg Com- 
pany, of Chicago, through local licensees 
in fifty-five different cities, has started 
an advertising campaign on ‘Equity 
Guaranteed Air-Tite Eggs.” 





Appraise Estate of General 
Felix Agnus 


The estate of General Felix Agnus, 
whose death was reported in Printers’ 
Inx of November 5, has been ap 
praised at $37,237. 


Clifford A. Blodgett Dead 


Clifford A. Blodgett, assistant to the 
president of the Harvey Blodgett Com- 
= Paul, Minn., died on Novem- 
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Steadily Gaining 
‘Reader Interest 
in a City of 
Over 800,000 Souls 


—A tough proposition—but it is very easy when you 
give the public what they waat. Always ahead of 
other papers in news, items of public interest, 
sports, politics, news of national importance, 
features that cannot be used by any other news- 
paper and a service between the manufacturer, re- 
tailer and consumer that helps to complete and per- 
fect the chain of merchandising. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for November 
The Baltimore News’ Baltimore American 








1925 - - - - 112,558 1925 ---- 56,827 
1924 - - - - 107,017 1924 ---- 42,330 
GAINS -- 5,541 GAINS - - 14,497 
The Big Sunday Baltimore American 
1925 ----- 151,067 
1924 ----- 117,900 
GAINS - - 33,167 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
AND 
hitting cesae 





THE FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPERS 
IN BALTIMORE 


National Advertising Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE. BURNS & SMITH 


St. Louis. Los Angeles. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit. Atlanta. 
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Think of this— 


$297,600,000 


spent in 1925 for 
new bank buildings. 


Now try to picture a $7,000,000,000 
industry with 29,000 plants. This is 
the market reached by the AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
at acost of 1/5 of one cent per reader. 


24,707 circulation, A. B.C. Read 
thoroughly by 2 to 10 officers in 
every bank to which it goes. 


American Bankers 


Association Journal 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
(Telephone, Ashland 8700) 


Alden B. Baxter 
Charles H. Ravell 
George Wight 


Eastern Advertising Manager 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
25 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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When to Tool Out Whites on the 


Plate 


There Is a Very Definite Time and Place for Hand-Tooling 
By a Commercial Art Manager 





HE practical and artistic value 
of hand-tooling on halftone 
plates is not always appreciated 
or understood in the preparation 
of advertising illustration. It does 


blue, as a guide to the engraver. 
If the paper stock be rather poor 
and porous, as might be the case 
in certain publications, this provi- 
sion is, to say the least, highly im- 


not necessarily 


areas of white, the 
engraving and_ the 
printed result will 
give proper emphasis 
to them. 

Yet these very areas 
may mean the life of 
the picture. They may 
create contrasts which 
mean everything. Art- 
ists, themselves, are 
often disappointed 


that be- 
cause the artist’s original shows 


follow 


portant. 


It is just as important to have 
permanent conductor pipes, eaves- 
troughs,. gutters, and roofs, as to 
have permanent foundations, side 
walls, and floors. 

And you ~can—with , Horse 
Head Zinc. 

Zinc equipment will Jast a life 
time. It requires no attention and 
no replacement. It is artistic as 
well as practical and its first cost, 
figured over the years of service 
it gives, makes it by far the most 
economical metal you .could use? 


White means sunlight. 














It means 








when they see their 
originals reproduced. 
The proof run off on 
heavy, glazed _ stock, 
may be satisfactory, 
but the results in pub- 
lication space do not 
always match the 
proofs. 

The answer is to be 
found in hand-tooling 
by the engraver, after 
specific instructions 
have been given. In 
the old days, it was 
customary to cut out 
certain sections of a 
plate sparingly and to 
deal in the most subtle 
of vignettes. The mod- 
ern idea 
poster spirit. Arbi- 
trary areas are made 
“pure white,” with little subtlety 
and no compromise. But it is 
necessary for the artist to be in 
sympathy with these plans and to 
work with that ultimate object in 
mind. 

He plans and plots his white 
areas with the idea of hand-tool- 
ing in mind, and a tissue overlay 
is placed over his original paint- 
ing, with such areas suggested in 
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is in the A TIMELY EXAMPLE OF WHAT TOOLING OUT WHITES 


WILL DO 


increased values in the case of all 
other tones in the picture. The 
white paper shining through, as it 
were, glistens and radiates a cer- 
tain undeniable vitality. Distinc- 
tive techniques are arrived at very 
often by the tooling out of whites 
where they will mean the most in 
the composition and in the basic 
scheme of the illustration. 

An entire series for New Jersey 
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Zinc has actually depended upon 
tooled-out whites for the effective- 
ness and the individuality of a 
connected campaign. The artist 
has dealt in flat tones; postery 
black, even areas of dark gray, 
and a few intermediate values in 
wash. A house, white, Colonial as 
to architecture, and glitteringly 
immaculate, stands behind a high 
hedge. There are tall trees around 
it. The roofs are in the poster 
gray: the trees are masses of 
tempera gray. 

But the artist has purposely 
omitted other possible tone values. 
It is as if bright sunshine struck 
the sides of houses and the walks 
leading up to them, and in every 
case, the whites are tooled on the 
plate. The paper shows through. 
There is an absence of halftone 
screen in such areas. As a con- 
sequence of this treatment, every 
New Jersey Zinc illustration takes 
on an exceptional brilliance. You 
imagine that it is the result of 
special printing, special’ inks, spe- 
cial paper. The tooled-out whites 
are the secret. They make the 
black, the gray and other values 
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seem more sharp and positive. 

The artist was conscious, all the 
while, of the ultimate result. When 
he designed his illustrations, he 
had the whites in mind. He knew 
that they would be cut out on the 
engraving. As for the engraver, 
it was only necessary for him to 
follow a suggested overlay sheet 
of instructions. He had been told 
how to handle each plate. And 
these men are very expert with 
their tooling. They operate with 


all the accuracy and understanding ~ 


of artists. Indeed, they must be 
artists at heart to handle their 
problems as they do. 

Such tooled halftones mean 
fool-proof plates. There can be 
no hazy, uncertain values, no over- 
all cloud of screen. And even 
poor paper stock will not ma- 
terially detract from them. 

Have you ever looked out upon 
an object when strong sunlight 
played upon it? There were cer- 
tain areas which almost dazzled 
the eye. Such is the effect se- 
cured in the New Jersey zinc cam- 
paign. The writer has seen such 
plates, before and after tooling, 















Figure Work 
Lettering 
Borders 

Catalog Covers 
Posters 
Display Cards 
Photo Retouching 
Technical Drawings 


116 Nassau Street 


THE ability to handle every type of 
drawing, from a complex mechanical 
subject to a creative conception of a 
higher order, comes to us through an 
organization ot exceptional ability, 
trained to sense the wants of dis- 
criminating art directors. 


May we show samples? 
Phone Beekman 7224-4589 


A.G. HAGSTROM CO., Inc. 


Art Service @ Technical Service 
New York 
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This magazine protects its readers against 
poor goods and its advertisers against un- 
fair competition— 


It accepts no advertising in which sets, parts, 
or supplies are offered at cut rates. 


It carries no advertising of concerns unable 
to pay for their space on due dates. 


It prints only advertisements of apparatus 
that has been tested and approved by the 
Popular Radio Laboratory. 


Sir Oliver Lodge “Congratulations, to Popular Radio and its successful 
endeavor to interest readers in scientific principles.” 


John Hays Hammond, Jr. 

“I congratulate you on Popular Radio. You have 
balanced the subject matter of the magazine re- 
markably well, maintaining a dignified and reliable 
scientific background, yet making it readable and of 
popular interest. From personal experience I know 
the skill which this involves. Your magazine has 
taken a high place in the estimation of the radio 
profession.” 


Hudson Maxim “Popular Radio deserves to be popular.” 


Dr. Lee de Forest “No one in contact with radio can fail to recognize 
the debt we all owe to Popular Radio.” 


Marconi “My cordial congratulations to Popular Radio.” 


POPULAR RADIO 


Management of 
E, R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 


JAMES C. PARKER EDWARD F. LETHEN 
Eastern Manager Western Manager 
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People always 
ook at 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Frauctaco 


Qhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 

Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








The other day 
an advertiser called 
us a speed demon, 
because,he said we 
had submitted 12 
months illustrative 
ideas in a ten min 
utes’ interview 


MARTIN 
ULLMAN 


250 PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK > 
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and there is no comparison. Be- 
fore the whites are tooled, the 
illustrations seem rather common- 
place. 

We do not refer now to what 
is technically known as the “drop- 
out” halftone. This is a separate 
process entirely and is not to be 
confused with the problems dis- 
cussed here. 

A drop-out plate frankly sets 
out to reproduce an artist’s orig- 
inal with every value sustained 
and even emphasized. The hand- 
tooled plate allows the screen to 
appear in many unexpected places, 
but goes in for sharp contrasts in 
a limited number of places and 
these where they will produce the 
most startling results. 

A snow-white kitchen cabinet is 
shown standing in a kitchen of the 
modern type. There are figures, 
many accessories, sometimes color, 
In order to make the white of the 
cabinet particularly important in 
the composition, these areas are 
tooled out, but no other whites in 
the same illustration are touched, 
although the temptation might be 
strong to do so. Thus, the cabinet 
is by far the most important thing 
in the drawing, and the one which 
attracts the eye first. 


ITS USE IN COLOR WORK 


In the making of color plates, 
the value of this has been empha- 
sized in recent years, although 
previously it might have been 
looked upon as extremely inartis- 
tic and little short of a desecra- 
tion. 

Before me is a page in two 
colors, red and black. The plate 
is a halftone, from a wash draw- 
ing, rendered for the most part 
in flat tones. There is much de- 
tail, however. A workman is put- 
ting up Sheetrock, in a basement. 
And in a single place the whites 
have been tooled out, despite the 
fact that in the artist’s original 
there might have been other 
whites. The showings of the 
Sheetrock are tooled, leaving only 
intersecting lines, delicately deline- 
ated. Naturally, the product, which 
is white, in fact, appears brilliantly 
and compellingly so. A _ second 
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HOMMANN 

TARCHER& 

CORNELL inc 
Advertising > Marketing 


w 


Clients 
FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


COHN-HALL-MARX FABRICS 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 


WHITE ROSE TEA 
Seeman Bros., New York 


BORDEN FABRICS 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York 


BENRUS WATCHES 
Benrus Watch Company, New York 


STEVENS SPREADS 
Stevens Mfg., Co., Fall River, Mass. 


PE QUOT SHEETS 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


25 WEST 454 STREET: NEW YORK 
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TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


Established 1894 


Thirty-three years the best paper in South 
Florida with a substantial and continual 
growth has easily placed THE TRIBUNE in 


a dominating position in the advertising 


field. 
Lineage for November 2,603,972 


Circulation 
Sunday Daily 


58,396 34,272 


Population of Tampa, Estimated. . 181,376 
Population Trading Territory... .713,943 
Tampa’s Bank Deposits. .$106,387,483.49 


Building Permits 1926 to 
Dec. 1, 5965 Permits.. 20,450,286.00 


TAMPA TRIBUNE, Inc. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Foreign Representatives 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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color in the engraving only tends 
to emphasize this. 

A pretty girl stands before a 
counter piled high with facsimile 
boxes of candy, all of the same 
pattern. She is holding one of 
the boxes in her hand, looking at 
it. The engraver tools out the 
whites -in this box alone, and im- 
mediately it stands out from the 
maze of detail on the counter and 
the competing containers. If all 
of the boxes had been so treated, 
no one of them would have been 
dominant, whereas the advertiser 
wished to attract attention more 
specifically to the one in the young 
woman’s hand. 


TOOLING OUT PIN POINTS 


We have seen a page halftone 
in full color, and a space no larger 
than a pin point tooled out white. 
This was the high-light in the eye 
of a horse. To have added others 
would have meant taking away 
from this one desired bit of em- 
phasis. 

Tooled-out whites have a won- 
derful way of suggesting anima- 
tion, light, life. They cause surfaces 
to glint and glisten and _ they 
put “fire” in eyes. They produce 
crispness. 

Take a retouched photograph of 
any object, say an electric grill. 
Tool out whites indiscriminately 
and with a prodigal hand, and one 
reflection disorganizes and de- 
tracts from the other. One or two 
tooled-out highlights will make 
the metal fairly dance with radi- 
ance. Hand-tooling can be easily 
overdone. 

An automobile is approaching 
along a twilight road. Everything 
is shrouded in shadows. Only the 
two headlights glare into the night. 
By cutting these discs out white, 
on the plate, they suggest living, 
animated light. But if the en- 
graver had introduced other 
tooled-out areas, he would have 
immediately decreased the very 
effect he was seeking: concentra- 
tion on the headlights. 

A maid enters a dining-room 
and is in the act of lighting one 
of the candles on the table. Re- 
flections from the lighted wick 
fall upon her face, the table spread 
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SEND your 
SALESMEN 


To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the. other fellow at Conventions is 
time well spent. That’s how sales- 
men gain new business-winning ideas 
—dig up new prospects—keep solid 
with present customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 
Will give you the meeting place, d 


ates, Secre- 
tary’s address and attendance for 10,000 
annual Conventions and Expositions. From 


way for future business with new prospects. 
Send $15.00 at once and have your annual 
subscription commence with the Special 
DECEMBER number. It will start you off 

a record of more than three thousand 
1926 Conventions and Expositions. The pres- 
ence of your salesmen, or .an exhibit, at some 
of these events will net you a bundle of 
orders. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upon request) 











New in machinery catalogs 
is the book recently created 
by us for R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
They write: 

‘+ In conception, layout and design, 
and in printing itself, Currier & 
Harrord, Ltd., have achieved the 


unique success of combining artistic 
& beautiful printing with the prac- 
tical application of this to sales.” 


Currier £9 HarForD L“4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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Wanted 
Copy Writer 


Here is an opportunity for a young man 
who can measure up to these require- 
ments—if he exists: 


MUST 
—have had agency experience 
—know merchandising 
—have good education 
—-spark on ideas 
—love hard work 
—have faculty of finding facts 
—be a simple, convincing writer 
This is not an easy job. The boss is 
hard to satisfy. But there is the oppor- 


tunity of a lifetime to the man who can 
survive a trial. 


Please write first, giving full details about 
yourself and experience. Enclose photo, 
if convenient. State age and education. 
Name your connections and give list of 
national accounts you have actually writ- 
ten. Please do not telephone or call. Your 
letter will be treated in strict confidence. 


Arnold Joerns Company 
26 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 





Two brothers 
disagreed radically 


We had advised them not 
to take on a certain addi- 
tional line; but one of 
them overruled the other, 
and didn’t see the light 
till failure showed that 
we were right. (Which 
indicates that we give 
counsel on sales problems 
as well as create trade- 
paper advertising, letters, 
sales literature, etc.) 


Cornel Spidderhof 
Advertising 
Times Building 


New York 
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and silver of the service. But the 
only tooled area is a tiny dot 
where the flame leaps from the 
candle wick. That suffices admir- 
ably. 

Then again, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to do more tooling and to 
concentrate upon several zones of 
interest. A Philco Battery wash 
illustration shows a man and his 
wife springing across a railroad 
track just in time, as a great loco- 
motive comes thundering down 
upon them. In another second, 
their car, which has gone dead, 
will be smashed to bits. The scene 
is staged at night and light is an 
important factor in the drawing 
and the story. Every part of the 
illustration is important. 

The engraver tools out the glare 
of the locomotive headlights, the 
sharp reflections from it on the 
hurrying figures, the high lights on 
the stalled car, the glisten of the 
steel rails. All of these required 
emphasis. 

Make a photograph of a radio 
tube or a Mazda lamp. The print 
may adequately reproduce either 
one of them, but one thing is 
missing: a manufactured high- 
light, a vivid bit of contrast on 
the glass, where some unseen light 
strikes it. But the camera has 
not sufficiently stressed this area. 
The artist paints it in, in white, 
on the photograph, and the en- 
graver tools it out white on the 
plate and, as a result, the curve of 
glass is radiantly suggested. 

The artist paints, in black and 
white, a vast forest of mighty 
trees and the hushed shadowy 
stretches beneath. But sunlight 
filters down from above: inter- 
mittent little splotches of radiant 
light. By cutting these few lights 
out on the plate, they are given 
dazzling strength. 

Make the most careful camera 
study possible of a pair of patent 
leather shoes. They will lack the 
proper glint of realism when re- 
produced. Tool out a few whites, 
where light is supposed to strike 
the leather, and they are trans- 
formed. 

Take any circular object, a 
globe, a glass, a bowl, a piece of 
kitchenware, and the introduction 
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The Ninth Reason 


Why KORK-N-SEAL is the Ideal Cap for Your Product 
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Ten Other Good Reasons 

Z It 1s removed by hand. No corkscrew, 
* opener or tools of any kind necessary. 

2 It reseals perfectly—as often as 
* desired. 


3 It keeps your product fresh and pure 
* to the last drop. 
It 1s sanitary— protects the pouring 
4. edge of the honk 
5. It prevents leaking under any con- 
* dition. 
6 It makes a neater and more distinctive 
© pac 


It cuts capping costs and makes for 


* factory savings 
8 It does away with corking—wiring 
* —waxing and other combinations. 
9 It provides an unusually attractive 
* adverts: 


18 ul 


10. You need no cork with Kork-N-Seal. 


Il The position of the little lever 1s a 
* “danger signal” that indicates et @ 
lance whether the bottle 1s sealed or not. 
No other bottle closure has thts feature. 
Williams Sealing 
Corporation 
Decatur, Illinois 


KORK-N-SEAL 
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We'd 

like 

to 

attract 

an 
Account 
Executive 
and 
Writer 

of 

ability 
—we said 
ABILITY. We 
couldn’t very 
well disregard 
experience—but 


ABILITY is 
the thing. 


You'll know the 

. 4A agency. Ad- 
dress “HH,” Box 
45, c/o P. I. 





























of these tooled lights provides the 
desired contour. They seem re- 
markably real. They have depth 
and feeling and atmosphere. 

A man stands lighting his pipe 
before a fireplace. And by tooling 
reflected lights, here and there, 
with restraint, you can almost feel 
the warmth from the fire, as well 
as appreciate the color and radi- 
ance from the burning logs be- 
neath, 

It is not how much tooling is 
done but with what discretion. 
Advertising artists recognize that 
light nullifies light when there is 
an overabundance of tooled areas, 
The drawing goes back to its 
original state of confusion and of 
monotony of values. 

It is helpful and instructive to 
take an ordinary halftone proof 
from a wash drawing or from a 
photograph, and experiment on it 
with a brush and some white 
paint. Use a dozen proofs, per- 
haps, and try out different ef- 
fects. It will be found that the 
most successful result is the one 
which contains the least number 
of whites. Incidentally, it is an 
admirable way to discover for 
yourself just what tooling can 
mean to any halftone. 


F. E. Breyfogle Joins Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick 


Frank E. Breyfogle, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the George L. 
Dyer Company, New York, has joined 
the executive staff of Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York. He was more 
recently with Bloodgood & Compan 
real estate, Long Island City, N. Y. 








Dunlop to Double Appropria- 
tion for 1926 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., will double the 
amount of its 1925 appropriation for 
the purpose of enlarging its 1926 ad- 
vertising activities. Plans for 1926 
call for the use of magazine and news- 
gener advertising and dealer help ma- 
teria! 


Ray Perkins with “The New 
Yorker” 


Ray Perkins ne joined the advertising 
staff of the The New Yorker, New York. 
He was formerly assistant to the sales 
and advertising manager of -the Barns- 
dall Products Corporation, New York. 
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rom ZERO to 18,000 ff 
degrees of popula 


in nine months « 


—— ij 
— fF 4 F YOU put the business end of a thermom-Yff/' 
Y eter into the maw of a Gary blast-furnace, 1t||{/ ‘7 
couldn't climb any faster than DAILY NEWS y 
ae circulation has since its flying start last 
eS} March 
With three months to go before its first birthday, 
1t has bterally stampeded its way to leadershipin the nch 
and discriminating St Petersburg market 
National advertisers may well ask what 1s behind 
this spectacular growth 
The seed of demand, and Florida sunshine The 
speople wanted what the DAILY NEWS gave them Vie. 
orous, hard-hitting editonals in support of home, civic 
\a 































and state progress Clean, unseasoned news matter, em- 
bellished with up-to-the-minute pictures Size and make 
up that a reader can handle without being a gymnast 4 
‘Noon, home and sporting editions that penetrate the 


:: circle, the office and the lunch-hour tables A 
=sSunday edition that established itself in September with 
a 144-page SUNDAY NEWS, full of topical, pictorial. 

= fictional, comic and special features. A consistent policy 


=~ of TRUTH [IN ADVERTISING. That's what is back of 

= DAILY NEWS supremacy 

=>» For the simple reason that it reaches more than 

= twice as many people as its nearest competitor the 

= DAILY NEWS deserves first place on every list which 
—_— 


includes the Sunshine City and its trading area. 


he biggest 
tabloid on earth 


National Representatives 
Geo B. David & Co 
New York Chicago 


Frank F Pulver, Owner Major Alfred Birdsall, General Manager 


Daily News 


ST. PETERSBURG “She Sunshine City” FLORIDA 
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N flying, after the motor has been primed 
and the propeller set in the starting posi- 
tion, the pilot closes the ignition switch 

and shouts, “Contact!” The mechanic swings 
the propeller and the ship is off. 


Similar in order and results are the. processes 
of merchandising. Advertising and sales effort 
prime the public for the purchase of a product, 
and gain display for it on dealers’ shelves. Car- 
tons make CONTACT with prospective buyers 
and complete the sale of the merchandise. 

The Illinois Glass Company owns and oper- 
ates a large Carton & Label Plant in Chicago— 
and just as the “Diamond I” is something to look 
for on a bottle, so also is it a distinguishing mark 
of merit when applied to Cartons and Labels. 

The well-known products, for instance, which 
are shown below are among those for which 
“Diamond I” Cartons are daily making “Contact.” 


Hlinnis Glass Company 


Established 1873 
ILLINOIS 
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What Effect Has 
Advertising That People 
Can’t Believe? 


(Continued from page 6) 
for the purpose of reiterating a 
deliberate lie—“Surrey’s Beans. 
Finest beans on earth!” 

Will it pay? 

Will people believe it? 

Will a percentage of them dis- 
count it, and if so, is the result 
that accrues to us the best obtain- 
able—regardless of morals? 

If they take it at its face value 
and later discover its falsity and 
hence lose faith in all advertising, 
will the effect of that lost faith 
materially affect our business? 

Let’s see. 

If we’re going to depend on a 
lie to get business for us there 
will be no advantage in being 
specific. Indeed, it will be impos- 
sible for us to be specific, because 
our claim simply isn’t provable. 
Almost any kind of an advertise- 
ment will do, then, provided it con- 
tains the fundamental lie. A pic- 
ture of the can and perhaps a 
plateful of steaming beans (twice 
life size) and the magic formula 
—— beans on earth.” That’s 
all. 

All right. That is going to reach 
two million people. 

How many will see it and read 
it? 

Well, seeing that there is nothing 
specific in the advertisement, noth- 
ing particularly arresting in head- 
line or illustration, nothing but an 
unsupported boast, let us say, con- 
servatively, that one-fourth of the 
audience will fail to take it in. 

That gives us 1,500,000 who will 
read it. 

Let us say, now, that unsup- 
ported as it is, our claim will be 
believed by two-thirds of those 
who read it and take it in. 

That gives us a million who 
believe it. 

Let us say, now, that half of this 
million actually go to the store or 
phone up and order our beans. 

That gives us 500,000 initial 
sales, 





Let us say, now, that half of 
this half-million know nothing 
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about the other fellow’s beans, that 
are better than ours. Let us say, 
if you like, that they’ve never had 
better beans than ours. The 
chances are that they'll repeat. 

That gives us 250,000 repeat 
sales. 

Let us say, now, that the other 
quarter-million, who bought our 
beans once and found they didn’t 
compare with the other fellow’s 
beans, will actively knock our 
product. Add these to the half 
million that didn’t believe our 
claim in the first place and you 
have 750,000 doubters. 

These 750,000 knockers and 
doubters will affect the 250,000 re- 
peat customers, so that on the 
second repeat you may lose 50,000 
of them. 

That leaves you with 200,000 
regular customers, at the outside. 

In other words, you have sold 
only 10 per cent of the possible 
market, you have aroused sales 
resistance in the minds of 40 per 
cent of the market, and you have 
left 25 per cent of the market 
cold. 

Is that “good business?” 

(Another row of asterisks, 
please, while the fellows get their 


breath.) 
* * * 


I don’t pretend, of course, that 
these figures are anything but 
imaginative. I’m not concerned 
that they should even be accepted 
as reasonable. I do hope, however, 
that they are sufficiently illustra- 
tive to get advertisers thinking 
about falsehood, exaggeration and 
over-enthusiasm in terms of— 
what shall I say—retribution? 

And I am anxious that this point 
should be clear—that while a very 
small percentage of us deliberately 
lie—exaggerated and unsupported 
claims in advertising frequently 
have the same effect on the public 
as a manufactured falsehood. 

In many quarters this will be 
admitted immediately. It will also 
be admitted generally that certain 
products (manufactured by others 
than ourselves) are advertised too 
enthusiastically—to put it mildly. 

Is it possible to analyze the 
causes of these exaggerated claims, 
to put our finger on the system 





WANTED— 


A Writer on 
Sales Topics 


A professional organization 
engaged in sales development 
activities has an opening for a 
man who possesses the follow- 
ing: 

Proved Ability to analyze and 

organize material, to dig up 


facts, to think straight, and to 
write clearly and vividly. 


Sound Ideas about merchandising 
and selling methods derived, 
in part at least, from personal 
experience in these fields. 


A Personality which will com- 
mand the respect and liking of 
the executives of our client 
companies. 


Willingness to travel about half 
the time (either out of New 
York or out of Chicago), to 
work at high pressure when 
necessary, and to shoulder re- 
sponsibility. 

To the right man we offer 
a beginning salary of $4,000 
to $6,000, excellent possibili- 
ties for advancement and an 
unsurpassed opportunity to 
broaden his own knowledge and 
ability. 


Before answering this adver- 
tisement, please review carefully 
the above requirements and 
make sure you can meet all of 
them. Then write fully and 
submit samples of your work. 
All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address “M,” Box 48, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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or the policies or the parties re- 
sponsible for such claims, and thus 
reveal the need and perhaps the 
means of discouraging them? 
Roughly, under a few heads, I 
have jotted down what seem to 
me the principal causes of “un- 
believable” advertising : 


1, Vanity on the part of the head of 
the business or the board of directors, 
who expressly demand and dictate an 
advertising policy of over-statement in 
order to gratify their desire to figure 
at the head their particular in- 


dustry. 

2. The advertising department, un- 
bidden, caters to the vanity of the 
higher-ups of the business: 

(a) simply to please the higher-up. 

(b) to make their own positions 

more congenial. 

(c) to secure higher rewards. 

(d) to hold their jobs. 

3. The advertising agency, unbidden, 
caters to:the vanity of the higher-ups 
of the business: 

(a) to please their clients. 

(b) to make their connection more 

congenial. 

2 to hold the account. 

. The advertising department has 
a, ‘own vanity which is fed by pre 
occupation with the idea that the firm 
they serve is at the top of the tree. 

5. The advertising agency—ditto. 

6. Over-enthusiasm: 

(a) on the part of the higher-ups. 

(b) on the part of the sales de- 

partment. 

(c) on the oat of the advertising 

departm 

(d) on _ ed of the advertising 


agen 
7. Hazy a of the actual per- 
formance of the goods in the hands of 
the consumer: 
(a) on the part of the higher-ups. 
(b) on the part of the sales de- 
partment. 
(c) on the part of the advertising 
department. 
(d) on the poo of the advertising 
agency. 
8. Ignorance of the performance of 
competitive lines: 
(a) on the part of the higher-ups 
(b) on nd a of the sales de- 
part! 
(c) on the part of the advertising 
department 
(d) on the part of the advertising 
agency. 
9, Ignorance of consumer reactions 
to “unbelievable” advertising: 
(a) on the part of the higher-ups. 
(b) on ad Kats of the sales de- 


partm 
(c) on my ans of the advertising 

department. iy 
(d) on 4 part of the advertising 


agen 
(e) on the part of everybody else, 
—_ heirs and assigns for- 


10. ~~ —e of the value of a 
few testimonials. Twenty letters from 
consumers or half a dozen from the trade 
are frequently talked about as though 
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Offers Home Delivery and Street Sales of 


25,000 


The Tampa Evening Globe is the popu- 
lar Tabloid of PROVEN worth to its local 


advertisers. 


It is not jammed full of local Realty 
development advertising. 


National Advertisers wishing to thor- 
oughly cover this growing market will 
find it profitable to use the Tampa 
Evening Globe. 


JOHN C. MARTIN, Owner 


Represented Nationally by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
New York Chicago Atlanta St.Louis Kansas City 
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Sole Rights in U. S. 


For Sale 


An altogether exceptional in- 
vention, patented all over the world 
and already used with conspicu- 
ous success in Europe is now avail- 
able for the American market. 

1. It is a “traveling letter” illumi- 
nated day and night sign, about 
one-third the cost of any 
competitive device. 


2. It is easily the most efficient 
night sign in the world—the 
most prominent, and the most 
adaptable for ads. or news. 

3. Can be shown on sites hitherto 
not available for night signs. 


4. Opens up new publicity oppor- 
tunities. 
Keen Business Men Capable of 
Handling Million Dollar Turnover 
Should Write at Once or Cable 
for Particulars: 


J. BALFOUR BROWN, 
20 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S. W. England 











Sales 
Executive 


Seeks 


Connection 


The services of a big-caliber 
executive will be available Jan- 
uary |. For the past 15 years 
this man has been successful 
in building up and directing the 
sales organizations of two of this 
country’s internationally known 
institutions. 

He is an American, thirty- 
eight, married, and seeks a con- 
nection where he may apply 
his ability and initiative in a 
field offering unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the future, either in 
an existing business, or in build- 
ing a new one. Compensation 


preferably salary and bonus. All 
negotiations confidential. 
Address “‘L,”’ Box 189, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 
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“the whole country” were sitting up 
nights consuming the goods. Meanwhile, 
the unsatisfied customers and the knock- 
ers are not heard from—-except by their 
neighbors or the firm’s competitors. 

*_ * * 


Following this last row of 
asterisks I shall now briefly con- 
clude with a suggestion that may 
help those afflicted with over- 
enthusiasm to bring their boasts 
within bounds. 

When I was a boy we had a silly 
saying among the little gang that I 
knocked around with. We used to 
say, when the conversation turned 
on somebody we thought par- 
ticularly insufferable——‘“I’m not 
conceited; but I’m the finest chap 
on earth.” 

If business claims were human- 
ized, were put in the first person, 
and were read aloud by the head 
of the firm to his circle of nearest 
friends—before being recast for 
publication—there would be less 
bombast and boasting ‘and “un- 
believable” advertising. 


Mail Order nig ee 


Sears Roebuck Company re 
gross sales of $25, 823, 970, for The 
month of November, against $22,- 
487,607 for the same month last year, a 
gain of 14.8 per cent. For the eleven 
months ended November 30, gross sales 
totaled $227,820,578, compared _ with 
$196,003,784 for the similar period of 
19 This is a gain of 16.2 per cent. 

November sales of Montgomery 
Ward & Company amounted to $18,- 
794,362. This is Pm of $1, Abe 211, 
or 10.2 per cent. ross sales for the 
year to November 30 totaled $161,- 
306,980 against $142,570,298, in the 
same period of 1924, a gain of 13.1 
per cent. 


Asheville to Be Advertised to 
Florida 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Asheville, N. C., is planning to adver- 
tise the city’s advantages to the people 
of Florida in a newspaper campaign to 
be conducted this winter. Outdoor ad- 
vertising will also be used in that State, 
Georgia and South Carolina. Offices 
will be opened at Miami and St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 











Canadian Hardware Companies 
Merge 


The Marshall- wee Company, Win- 
nipeg, and the Wood Vallance Company, 

innipeg, Regina and Calgary, have 
amalgamated. Seth Marshall, of Duluth, 
Minn., is president of the combined com- 
panies, which will manufacture hardware 
and allied products. 
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CRAWFORD YOUNG 


HE works of these and other 

preeminent cartoonists, for 
advertising and commercial pur- 
poses are available through this 
organization. 
Their services will prove valuable 
in the preparation of unusual pub- 
lication advertisements, posters, 
window displays, booklets or 
mail literature. 





We shall be pleased to co-operate 
with a selected number of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies in 
adapting these services to their 
needs. 


FRED A. WISH 
rH £8 2 £8.46 22 


320 Broadway ceo New York City 





Also available through this organization, for advertising purposes, 


are special writings by many of the foremost authors of the day. 
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171 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 


ASBESTOS: 


JOR S = MAN vide Ter 


INCORPORATED 


[Expenditures in 1924] 


Newspaper Advertising 
$200,000 
Magazine Advertising 
$210,600" 


Farm Paper Advertising 


$17,500™ 


Johns-Manville individuals who are 
readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
H. E. Manvitte President Yes Yes 
L. R. Horr Vice-President &f General 

Manager i a 
J. W. Perry Vice-President we No 
W.S.Lockwoop Advertising Manager ” Yes 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company 
***Compiled by Agricultural Publishers Association 
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Chain Stores Report In- 
creased Sales 





HE month of November saw 

a continuation of growing 
chain-store sales, despite the poor 
weather throughout the month and 
the fact that this year there were 
but four Saturdays in November, 
compared with five last year. For 
the first eleven months of 1925, 
sales were from 10 to 25 per cent 
ahead of those for that part of 
1924, and practically make certain 
that a new yearly record will be 
established. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company 
reports sales of $20,676,964 for 
November. This is an increase of 
$1,307,497, or 6.75 per cent, over 
November last year. Sales for the 
1925 period, ending November 30, 
increased $19,216,692, or 10.65 per 
cent, when compared with that part 
of last year, and reached a total of 
$199,689,433. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25-Cent 
Stores, Inc., whose sales for No- 
vember were $836,419, heads the 
list of reported companies, with a 
gain of 40.9 per cent over No- 
vember, 1924. Sales for the first 
eleven months of 1925, amounted 
._ to $6,784,422, an increase of 
$1,375,487, or 25.4 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

The department store sales of 
the W. T. Grant Company 
amounted to $2,921,554, in Novem- 
ber, an increase of $211,962, or 7.8 
per cent over that month last year. 
Sales for the eleven month period 
of this year, were $24,828,736, a 
gain of $4,617,118, or 22.8 per cent 
when compared with the first 
eleven months of 1925. 

The J. C. Penney Company re- 
ports sales of $9,850,499, for 
November. This is an increase of 
$564,745, or 6.1 per cent over 
November, 1924. Sales for the 
period ended November 30, totaled 
$78,448,130, a gain of $14,157,231, 
or 22 per cent over the same period 
in 1924, 

There was an 18.9 per cent gain 
in the November sales of the 
McCrory Stores Corporation. Total 
sales for that month were $2,668,- 
647. Sales for this year to Novem- 
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Wanted: To purchase 
established Mail Order 
business 
Prefer that it has some 
connection with the 
printing business or 
novelty advertising. 
Spot cash will be paid 
for the right proposi- 

tion. 


Address “‘K,’’ Box 46, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















SALESMAN for 
Business Paper 


Wanted—for New York 
City by publication that 
is leader in its field. 
Must have a sound 
knowledge of the re- 
tailer and his influence in 
the distribution of trade- 
marked merchandise. 

This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a man who is 
on his way up, who has 
had his apprenticeship 
in selling space or ser- 
vice and who needs just 
the opening we have to 
cut loose and do a hard 
job in a big way. 

Give the whole story 
about yourself in the 
first letter. Confidential, 
of course. 

Address “‘B,”” Box 41, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


A long established shoe com- 
pany offers a brilliant opportu- 
nity to a man who can build 
and direct a sales force. His 
efforts will be backed by na- 
tional advertising. 


We need a big man—for a big 
job—with a big income attached 
to it. He should be between 
35 and 45, experienced, capable, 
and in every respect a REAL 
PRODUCER OF BUSINESS 
as well as a manager of men. 


Write full details, in confi- 
dence, to “D.,” Box 43, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Unusual Opportunity for 
Merchandising Contact 
Man 


An organization of mer- 
chandising specialists offers 
an unusual connection to a 
free lance contact man con- 
trolling his own merchan- 
dising accounts. 

To this man is offered 
complete and thorough co- 
operation covering all me- 
chanical, production and 
financial details from pre- 
liminary planning to final 
execution. 

Financial arrangements 
will be made satisfactorily 
on a percentage basis. 


Address “J.,” Box 47, 
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ber 30, were $24,240,715, an in- 
crease of $3,299,406, or 15.7 per 
cent. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports sales of $9,425,235, in Novem- 
ber, compared with $8,252,174 in 
November last year. This is an 
increase of 14.2 per cent. 

The Metropolitan Chain Stores, 
Inc., reports November sales of 
$794,316, an increase of $131,456, or 
19.8 per cent over the same month 
last year. A proportionate in- 
crease was made in the sales for 
the first eleven months of 1925, 
which amounted to $6,845,170 and 
represented a gain of 18.1 per cent 
over the corresponding part of 
1924. 





Matthews-Northrup to Merge 
with Clement Company 


Two printing businesses of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will become consolidated with 
the merger of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works and the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany, which becomes effective January 1. 
Both concerns will be conducted under 
the name of the Clement company. The 
Matthews-Northrup Works comes a 
division of the Clement company and 
will operate in its plants. 

David L. Johnston Coosunee president 
and treasurer of the combined organi- 
zation. Gustave Hornung becomes vice- 
president as does George E. Matthews, 
who will be in charge of the Matthews- 
Northrup division of the Clement com- 
pany. illiam B. Northrup will be 
associated with the Clement company 
in an advisory capacity. Philip J. 
Kuhn continues as secretary of the 
Clement company. 

Andrew J, Glerum and E. R. Strem- 
pel, who have been with the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, become members of 
the staff of the Clement company. The 
New York offices of both companies will 
be consolidated under the management 
of E. R. Gailer, who had been Clement’s 
New York representative. 

The Matthews-Northrup organization 
was established seventy-five years ago 
and the J. Clement Company was 
founded about sixty years ago. 





Benjamin McKenna to Man- 
age Chicago “Tribune” Radio 


Benjamin McKenna has been placed 
in charge of the Chicago Tribune and 
Liberty radio stations, WGN and 
WLIB, with the title of manager of 
radio. He was previously promotion 
manager of Liberty. 





Directory Publisher Opens 
Office at Minneapolis 


The Von Hoffman Corporation, pub- 
lisher of classified directories, has 





care of Printers’ Ink. 


opened _an office at Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. A. Scott is manager. 
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HOLLYWOOD MAGAZINE 
plus 


SUNSHINE MAGAZINE 


equals 


Tropical America 


Effective December Issue 
a 


30,000 paid circulation guaranteed January 
issue. 


With the paid circulation increasing at rate 

400 to 500 a week, TROPICAL AMERICA 

now presents an unusual buy for discrimi- 
nating advertisers. 


Present advertising rates in effect until! 
January 1, 1926. 


2 


Address Inquiries: 


The FLORIDA SOCIETY of AMERICA 


Publishers 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Advertising Office: Room 410, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. City 
Chicago Representative: J. R. Ferris, 530 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 
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A YOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Printers’ Ink PusiisHinG Co., Inc. 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
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What Is What eenis 
an advertising 
*. agency do for a 


client? Can any- 
one enumerate and define the exact 
duties of an agency? Can anyone 
actually prove that an agency 
shall only go so far and not a 
step farther in its relations with 
an advertiser? 

This is a problem that is giving 
concern to both advertising agent 
and advertiser. A. H. Deute, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Borden 
Company, started a controversy 
on this subject in the November 
issue of Printers’ INK MonrTHLY. 
Mr. Deute made the general 
charge that some advertising 
agents are taking on selling and 
merchandising jobs that are not 
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rightfully theirs with the result 
that advertising is in danger of 
being slighted. All that Mr. Deute 
had to say hit home with adver- 
tising agents. It naturally would, 
for his subject affects their pocket- 
books. It has provoked, not only 
considerable discussion, but also 
written statements from advertis- 
ing agents, a number of which will 
be found in the December issue 
of Printers’ INK MontTHLY. One 
agent, Arnold Joerns, adds to Mr, 
Deute’s charges against the 
agency by showing that in some 
cases the agent has not only taken 
on sales management work, but 
also has taken on the functions of 
a banker. “Mr. Deute,” he says, 
“forgot to mention one of the 
functions that an advertising 
agency frequently assumes, which, 
above all other functions, they 
should not assume. I am sur- 
prised that he overlooked it. Some 
advertisers expect an agency to 
be a banker. Some agencies pre- 
tend to be bankers, and some, to 
their sorrow, have tried to be.” 

This problem of extra service 
for client or customer is not pe- 
culiar to the advertising business. 
It has its parallel in other fields 
of business endeavor. Look at the 
department-store field for a min- 
ute. Ambitious stores in a desire 
to get more business have taken 
on functions that seem to have no 
relationship to retailing. Some are 
running free theatres and concert 
halls; some are conducting a bus 
service; some are offering free 
entertainment to the world over 
the radio; some are running free 
day nurseries, and so on ad in- 
finitum. Meanwhile, there are 
stores that are prospering by giv- 
ing but ordinary service, and 
stores that are prospering by not 
even offering charge-account fa- 
cilities. Each is giving the cus- 
tomer what he wants, or thinks he 
wants. In some cases, they may 
be giving him more than he wants. 
The point is, however, that each 
type seems to continue and to 
prosper. There is a clientele for 
each. 

In the letter that Mr. Deute’s 
article caused him to write, an 
from which we have already 
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quoted, Mr. Joerns sized up this 
problem of agency service in much 
the same manner as we have set 
forth general conditions in the 
department-store field. In stating 
oc aaa for the agent, Mr. Joerns 
said: 

“There certainly is a great deal 
of truth in Mr. Deute’s article. 
Of course, agency service is in- 
tangible, at least more so than a 
piece of merchandise which can 
be sent to a laboratory for testing. 
But it is pretty hard for Mr. 
Deute, or anyone else for that 
matter, to lay down a set of rules 
that circumscribe what agency 
service might be, or might de- 
velop into after the advertiser and 
the agent have worked together 
for a while. Water finds its own 
level, and it is probably true that 
as a rule the clientele of an agency 
is a fair index of the calibre of 
the agency. Therefore, the agency 
having an outside viewpoint, and 
being in touch with the develop- 
ments of a non-competing indus- 
try can give the advertiser a ser- 
vice far beyond the writing of 
copy or the placing of advertising. 
This service might mean a re- 
vision of the sales policies of. the 
business, might mean re-designing 
the product, it might mean chang- 
ing the personnel, it might mean 
refinancing the business, it might 
mean almost anything. But that 
is a type of service which develops 
through association, which is 
never the same in the case of one 
client as in the case of another, 
which only confidence and famil- 
iarity with the advertiser’s prob- 
lems can develop, and certainly it 
seems to me that this is a branch 
of agency service which never can 
be foretold or presold.” 

In other words, it all depends 
upon what the client wants and 
needs. And that, so far as we 
can see, is the only rule that can 
be laid down. 





Le Santa Claus 
Santa Claus . mort! Vive 

Is Dead le——! 

Vive le what? Certainly not 
the reindeer, for reindeer have be- 
come as scarce as Santa Claus 
himself. Not holly, for only on 
rare occasions do you see a good, 
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old-fashioned wreath of holly. 
Mistletoe? No, mistletoe is be- 
coming as rare as some cCar- 
bonaceous fern. The shopping 
_ That’s it. Vive le shopping 
ist. 

You don’t have to be an octo- 
genarian to remember the days 
when advertisements abounded 
with laughing Santa Clauses, 
whipping their joyful reindeer 
over snow-capped roofs that 
crowned windows in which was 
hung the festive holly wreath. 
Santa Claus with his pack, Santa 
Claus coming down the chimney, 
Santa Claus decorating the tree, 
Santa Claus in his workshop 
making fountain pens, roller 
skates, washing machines, bicycles, 
fur: coats, everything and any- 
thing that was advertisable. 

Today you have to be an ardent 
searcher to find him. Here he is 
in a Parker advertisement, there 
in a Dodge advertisement, but his 
visits are rare. Study his face 
and you will see that he is not get- 
ting the old time joy out of filling 
his orders. In his eyes is the look 
of one who sees the end of the 
road—and that not far away. 
Just beyond the horizon the dodo 
bird and the pterodactyl are 
waiting for him to join their sad 
company in half-remembered ob- 
scurity. Santa Claus has lost his 
joie de vivre. He’s an old man. 

In the deadly race for original- 
ity, advertisers have thrown Santa 
Claus overboard, have cast the 
gang-plank after him, scuttled the 
ship and sailed hastily away. Only 
a few whose memories go back to 
other years linger about the spot 
where he was sunk and lay 
wreaths of holly and rosemary 
upon his grave. 

Let’s be original, gentlemen, by 
all means let’s be original. But 
don’t let us be original about 
Christmas. Since when was there 
anything new about Christmas? 
New toys, perhaps, new gifts, but 
never a change in spirit since the 
serfs and freedmen brought in the 
yule log while the lord of the 
castle made the woods ring with 
his shouts as he hunted the wild 
boar. 

Is Santa Claus dead—or is he 
merely dying? Has he finally 
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given up the fight against the pic- 
ture of the shopping list, the 
omnipresent shopping list without 
which few Christmas advertise- 
ments seem complete? Or can 
those advertisers, who remember 
hours of breathless waiting, when 
each second might bring the pad 
of reindeer’s hoofs upon the roof, 
revive him? 

No, a thousand, ten thousand 
times no; Santa Claus is not 
dead. We must not let him die. 

Vive le shopping list? No! 
Vive le Santa Claus! 





Trailing the Many 2 company 

e @ 
Old Market? “satisfactory vol- 
ume of business” is leaving the 
door wide open for aggressive 
competitors. These concerns— 
and all big manufacturing cities 
are full of them—have made 
periodic and irregular excursions 
into advertising, usually without 
adequate preparation or definite 
objectives, and then have re- 
turned to their old way of doing 
business, taking the orders that 
came in, calling on the trade, and 
trailing the market instead of 
building for the future. There 
were, for example, scores of 
manufacturers in the paper ciga- 
rette holder field. Today, the 
Stone Straw Company of Balti- 
more, selling paper straws to con- 
sumers, stands in a class by itself, 
lifted out of the ruck because it 
continually developed new mar- 
kets as customers and buying 
habits changed. From the early 
days when its products were 
called “julep straws” to the more 
modern days of the soda fountain, 
this company has_ continually 
searched out and created new 
markets. Against the argument 
that any attempt to advertise 
would be resented by the dealer as 
an unwarranted attempt to in- 
crease his expense, the company 
started with an advertising appro- 
priation of $25,000 and has kept 
increasingly at the job ever since. 
The great increase in this com- 
pany’s sales has been due to the 
cultivation of new markets by 
adequate and persistent advertis- 
ing. 
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The advertising also created an 
item salable to consumers in 
packages, from what had previ- 
ously been a free item, given away 
by dealers as a service. 

Scores of other companies 
which began years ago to create 
new markets are today leaders in 
those new markets, markets often 
far removed from the original 
ones served by the company in the 
past. 

Concerns which continue to 
trail the market are left high and 
dry when consumers’ buying 
habits change and new markets 
take the place of the old. 

Markets are changing rapidly. 
There will be many new develop- 
ments in many lines of industry in 
the year just ahead. 

Those companies which desire 
to create and take advantage of 
new markets by alert advertising 
will be in a far better position 
than those which continue blindly 
to trail the old ones without atten- 
tion to the new. 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell Dead 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder of 
the Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, and 
founder an resident of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, died at that city 
last week. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
during the Civil War. Dr. Conwell 
earned a wide reputation for his lecture 
on “Acres of iamonds,” which he 
delivered many times over a long period 
of years. The proceeds from_ these 
lectures were used to endow Temple 
University. 








Sales Managers Meet at 
St. Louis 


The two days’ sales executive con- 
ference, recently held at St. Louis, by 
the Sales Managers Bureay of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of that city, 
and the Sales Executives’ division of 
the American Management Association, 
was attended by about 285 sales execu- 
tives. Each out-of-town delegate was 
rovided with a “host” by the St. Louis 
ureau. 





New Accounts for Erwin, 
Wasey & Company 


The A. F. Gallum & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee, tanners of calf skins, and 
the W. B. Wilde Company, Peoria, IIl., 
manufacturer of Hart oil burners, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. ampaigns on 
both of these accounts will be begun 
after the first of the year. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Leose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Advertising Club News 


Fifth District Convention at 
Toledo 


The Fifth District of the Associated 


Bankers Recognize Asset Value 
of Advertising 


“As an ambassador and spokesman 
for the product which it represents, 
and as a Stabilizer of demand for goods, 
advertising has come to have a definite 
economic value, earning its rightful 
place on the balance sheet.” This is 
the opinion of a banker, as expressed 
by Edward C. Sammons, vice-president 
of the United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oreg., in a talk before the 
Advertising Club of Portland. 

“Not many years ago, good bankers 
looked upon the investment of money 
in advertising as a gamble and hesitated 
to have anything to do with people who 
spent money in such ‘foolish’ ways,” 
Mr. Sammons said. “But the tre- 
mendous influence that advertising has 
had in building and maintaining a 
steady demand for many products, and 
the prosperity it has brought to many 
lines of business, has made bankers 
‘about face,’ not only in their attitude 
toward advertisers but in their own 
opinions of advertising as applied to 
the banking business.” 

According to Mr. Sammons, the sta- 
bilizing intluenee of this great force, 
in building demand for advertised 
products, is responsible for the major 
part of the trade-mark and good-will 
value now listed by many corporations. 
He submitted a list of the good-will 
evaluations of several prominent ad- 
vertisers which are recognized and 
accepted as a part of their assets by 
bankers. . 

“We don’t need to go outside of 
Portland to see examples of the finan- 
cial success brought about through ad- 
vertising,” Mr. Sammons said. ‘‘Look 
at Jantzen. It started fourteen years 
ago with one knitting machine. Adver- 
tising, plus the quality of its product 
and the courage of its convictions has 
made that firm. Its good-will could 
be marketed at a great figure. ~The 
decision of our lumber manufacturers 
to enter into an extensive campaign, to 
cost upward of a half-million yearly, 
will help them regain many markets 
which have been lost to wood substi- 
tutes. Locally, this will have a bene- 
ficial effect.” 

Merchants and manufacturers are not 
alone in reaping benefits from advertis- 
ing. Bankers, themselves, Mr. Sam- 
mons said, are now making excellent 
use of its power as a business force. 

+ * a 


F. P. Stieff,*Jr., President, 


Baltimore Bureau 

F. P. Stieff, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of the Advertising, Club of Balti- 
more, Md. E. Lester Muller was made 
vice-president. Norman M. Parrott is 
secretary and treasurer. H. W. Treat 
is managing director and W. T. Bo- 
hannon is assistant managing director. 
The counsel for the bureau will be 
Leonard E. Weinberg. 
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Advertising Clubs of the World, to- 
—, with the National Advertising 
ommission, will meet together at To- 
ledo, January 26, 27 and 28. 

‘The meeting at noon, January 27 
will mark the close of the Natio 
Commission’s sessions and the _begin- 
ning of the Fifth District convention 
sessions. This meeting will be held 
jointly under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Commission, the Fifth District 
convention committee, the local adver- 
tising club, and the Better Business 
Bureau. 

T. H. Sewell, president of the To- 
ledo_ Advertising Club, is chairman of 
the Fifth District and Charles F. Dowd, 
of Charles F. Dowd, Inc., advertising 
agency, Toledo, is executive chairman 
of the convention committee. 


* * * 


W. B. Rogers Chosen New 


s England Representative 
illard B. Rogers, president of the 
Hartford, Conn., Advertising Club, has 
been chosen by J. W. Longnecker, chair- 
man of the New England Association of 
ne aa Clubs, as the second repre- 
sentative of New England at the coming 
joint assembly of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. This 
assembly will act as nominating commit: 
tee at the convention of Associated 
Clubs to be held at Philadelphia, from 
June 19 to 24. 
* & 


Minneapolis Club to Have 
Annual Christmas Party 


The Minneapolis, Minn., Advertising 
Club has appointed Stephen Q. Shannon, 
advertising manager of the Buzza Com- 
pany, as general chairman of the Christ 
mas Party committee. This affair, an 
annual one, is a ball at which advertising 
trade-mark characters are represented in 
costumes by the guests. 

* ss *® 


Seattle Club Elects Directors 
for 1926 


Two new directors, Webb R. Harri- 
son and Carl Robinson, were recently 
elected by the Advertising Club of 
Seattle, Wash. Arthur G. Neitz and 
Phillip R. Fennelly were re-elected di- 
rectors. These men will take office on 
January 27, for one year. 


* * + 


Tom Dale to Manage Poor 
Richard Club 


Tom Dale has been appointed to man- 
age The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia, under the supervision of the 
officers and directors. 
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Radio Can Never Become 
Direct Medium 


Radio “advertising,” in the popular 
interpretation of the word, can never 
become a reality, said H. A. Bellows, 
director of the Gold Medal Radio Sta- 
tion, WCCO, speaking before a recent 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. According to Mr. Bel- 
lows, radio can never used for any 
form of publicity except good-will ad- 
vertising. 

“The radio can be used very effec- 
tively as a good-will builder, but to 
clutter up the air with direct sales talk, 
prices and descriptions is to quickly 
arouse the antagonism of the listening 
public. Direct sales talk over the radio 
will kill it. : 

“Practically all of the leading broad- 
casting stations have now effected ar- 
rangements whereby ‘broadcasting time’ 
can be purchased, but only on the con- 
dition that the name of the firm and 
its products be referred to only indi 
rectly in connection with the program 
being given.” 

* * * 


Scranton Chest Fund Goes 
Over with Club’s Aid 


The Community Chest Fund Drive 
for $600,000 at Scranton, Pa., has been 
over-subscribed by $30,000. The adver- 
tising for this drive was managed by 
the Scranton Advertising Club. Many 
different mediums were used in the 
campaign by the club, which brought 
the drive to the attention of the public 
several weeks before it was started. 

* * + 


W. M. Martin Again Heads 
St. Louis Bureau 


William McChesney Martin, director 
of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Better Business Bureau of St. Louis. 
Nelson R. Darragh, president of the F. 
C. Taylor Fur Company, was chosen 
vice-president. John mgmire is 


treasurer. Harry W. Riehl was re- 
elected manager and secretary. 
a ae 
Cincinnati Club to Play Santa 
Claus Role 


Members of the Advertisers’ Club of 
Cincinnati are going to play the role of 
Santa Claus for the benefit of children 
under the care of the Ohio Humane 
Society of that city. Letters written by 
the children will be read at a clu 
luncheon and each member will attempt 
to fulfil the wishes of one child. 

e* ¢ 4 


San Diego Club Host to Los 
Angeles Club 


Members of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club conducted the meeting last 
week of the San Di Advertising Club, 
when they stopped there while on a trip 
in a special train to Tiajuana, Mexico. 
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Cincinnati Agency Council 
Hears R. E. Rindfusz 


Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, executive secre- 
tary of the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation of America, in an address 
last week before the Advertising Agency 
Council of Cincinnati, said that the 
confidence of its readers is the one 
thing which a publication has to sell to 
any advertiser, and every step must be 
taken to protect that confidence. If an 
advertised product fails to make . 
continued the speaker, the purchaser 
often thinks less of the publication in 
which the advertisement of the product 
appeared and, in addition, may lose 
confidence in the other advertisers 
using it. 

* + * 


Boston Legion Post to Be Host 
to Veterans 


The Crosscup-Pishon Post of the 
American Legion, an organization of 
advertising men of Boston, will hold its 
annual hristmas party for disabled 
veterans of the World War at the West 
Roxbury Hospital, West Roxbury, 
Mass., on December 20. Gifts will be 
distributed to ail the veterans. 


Endorses Los Angeles Member- 
ship Plan 


The educational department of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has distributed the membership “sales” 
plan of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles to advertising clubs in the 
United States, with the recommendation 
that it be adopted by them because it is 
so concrete and workable. 


Columbus Club President 
Addresses Toledo Club 


Professor H. H. Maynard, of Ohio 
State University, who is president of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Advertising Club, re- 
cently addressed the Toledo Advertisin 
Club on “Some Tendencies in Retailing.” 


Roswell Club to Hold Annual 
Children’s Party 


The Roswell, N. Mex., Advertising 
Club is making preparations for the 
fifth annual Christmas party to be given 
to the children of the city. 

+ + o 


Dayton Bureau Re-Elects 
President 


W. Megrue Brock, secretary of the 
Gem City Building & Loan Association, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Dayton, Ohio, omer usiness Bureau. 


Club to Give Christmas Dinner 
for Boston Children 


The Advertising Club of Boston is 
going to supply 1,000 boys and girls of 
Boston with Christmas dinners. 





The Little 


Ho”. can a sales manager tell 
with any accuracy whether or 
not the new man on the staff is 
going to get along? Most sales 
managers would like to know 
some real answer to that question. 
One former salesman and sales 
manager of twenty years’ experi- 
ence says that one of the best 
yardsticks he has ever discovered 
is based on the salesman’s ability 
to take hold of the home office 
point of view and carry it to the 
dealer. This is the way he boiled 
it down recently in talking to a 
group of manufacturers: “The 
salesman who doesn’t learn to say 
‘We’ in the first thirty days won’t 
amount to much in carrying out 
house policies.” : 


Each year as the holiday season 
approaches, the Schoolmaster ob- 
serves that there is a seemingly 
increasing number of advertisers 
offering their products in holiday 

xes. 

Obviously, it is not possible for 
every product under the sun to be 
put forth by its maker as having 
a real holiday appeal. There are 
products which cannot be offered 
as out-and-out candidates for 
Christmas presents. There are, 
however, subtle ways of implanting 
in the minds of the public that 
products which cannot be boldly 
proclaimed as Christmas gift sug- 
gestions might nevertheless be 
considered by givers for a place 
on their list. 

Color can do this job without 


the help of a single written word. ° 


For a star example, the School- 
master would refer the Class to a 
recent double page advertisement 
of “Carter’s Knit Underwear” ap- 
pearing in November issues of 
general periodicals. The text of 
the advertisement hasn’t a single 
word in it about the holiday sea- 
son. But the illustrations are holi- 
day illustrations. The bright greens 
and reds that predominate the great 
number of separate illustrations 
that are to be fcund in this two- 
page advertisement make the 
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reader feel that here is a new 
= for the Christmas gift 
ist. 
* * * 
The Schoolmaster has often been 
questioned concerning how much 
right the advertiser has to edit the 


copy that is submitted to him, . 


While the word “right” has al- 
ways seemed rather a strong one to 
apply to the man who pays the 
bills, the Schoolmaster knows, 
having once written copy himself, 
how discouraging some of the 
criticism is and how great a 
temptation is offered to the man 
who has groaned and sweat blood 
over the copy to stand up and do 
battle while the blue pencil hovers 
in the background. 

That is why we were amused 
recently by the story of an adver- 
tising agent who, after submitting 
to much criticism and many 
changes, finally stood up and did 
battle on the question of one word. 
He had written concerning his 
client’s product—an appliance used 
in gardens—that it did away with 
sloppy mud puddles. The man 
who was to pay for the advertising 
insisted that the words “did away 
with” were not nearly so good as 
the single word “eliminate.” After 
he had carefully written in the new 
word, the copy writer had his say. 
At some length and talking quickly 
he insisted that the word “elimi- 
nate” had come into the English 
language as lately as the year 1056 
and therefore, had been for a far 
shorter time in the consciousness 
of the average reader than the good 
Anglo-Saxon' words “did away 
with.” 

He cited several startling ex- 
amples to prove his contention that 
words of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
were stronger, better and in every 
way more effective than those of 
Latin derivation. He told how one 
agency executive had spent weeks 
working out a single page of copy 
formed entirely of Anglo-Saxon 
words. He repeated from memory 
the wind up of a famous lecture 
which his English professor used 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 


Users of our Premium Service save all 
overhead expenses, all investment in 
premium merchandise and all bother con- 
nected with the numerous details incident 
to buying, stocking and _ distributing 
premiums. 

Our customers get the benefit of more 
than 25 years’ experience in the premium 
advertising line 

There is no charge for our Service ex- 
cept as represented by a small profit on 
factory cost of premiums used. These 
are shipped direct to the customers of our 
patrons, under their names, guaranteed 
gainst loss, damage and dissatisfaction. 
We place at the disposal of our customers 
more than 2,000 different items of a 
ard merchandise. The cost of 
Service is much less than that involved 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
Premium department by any concern. 
Booklets explaining our methods mailed 
to those stating nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of nine copies 
each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 


National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Teshajens 
journal covering the Flour, Feed 
and Greet Mills. The only A. 
and A. B. P. paper in the Field 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





























Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


American fimberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 
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to deliver at the university twenty 
years ago. 

“Do you know,” he told the 
Schoolmaster recently, “at the time 
I thought I was a trifle insane, but 
I was having a good time and let 
it run along. But now I realize 
it was a good thing. A customer 
who had been getting harder to 
sell all the time suddenly realized 
that I had a real reason for writ- 
ing even a simple sentence as I did. 
While he knew I was exaggerating 
somewhat, he was glad to find that 
I was ready to stick up for my 
ideas even on a simple point. Since 
that time, what promised to be a 
serious case of blue pencilitis which 
had been started in his system, has 
disappeared almost entirely, leaving 
no bad after effects.” 

* * 


The Schoolmaster has never 
sympathized with these campaigns 
which retailers in various sections 
have conducted against “glorified 
pedlers,” meaning house-to-house 
salesmen. Retailers have been 
working under the delusion that 
these direct salesmen have been 
hurting their business. Just the 
opposite of this is true. 

The Schoolmaster has all along 
contended that these bell-ringing 
salesmen actually help the retailer. 
They create local demand for the 
class of goods they are selling, and 
at the same time they work any 
particular community so _ infre- 
quently that they are able to get 
only a small proportion of the 
business that arises in it. The re- 
tailer being on the spot naturally 
garners the lion’s share of the 
ers demand for merchan- 
ise. 

Brushes are a good example. 
There has been a lot of hollering 
about the direct selling activity of 
the Fuller Brush Company. And 
yet the Schoolmaster will wager 
that Fuller has created $10 worth 
of brush business for every dol- 
lar’s worth that he took himself. 
Fuller got the American people 
into the habit of using a large va- 
riety of brushes. He has demon- 
strated to retailers that it is profit- 
able to carry a large line of 
brushes. Before Fuller started 


his promotion, household brushes 
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An Open Letter to 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


ee en eee 
. 


4 OU have been telling your clients for years 
that advertising is more effective when 
capitalized by the sales organization and the 


retail outlet. . 
That is what we tell them. And what we 
sell them. 


We specialize in local merchandising. In 
making it easier for the reader of your adver- 
tising to buy the goods. 


Because our service means as much to you as 
to your clients, you should discover us and not 
wait for the clients to do it. 


We do no placing. We have no printing or 
lithographing plant to keep busy. Consequently 
we can work with you in a correct and har- 
monious relationship. 


Don’t you think it well worth your while to 
get further facts? 


ie id i i at a ee 
6 P68 6 Oe eS ee 


a 


RONALDS RE-SALE AGENCY 


Incorporated 
52'7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 2981 
You will be interested in “Re-Sale oe 
Write and ask us for a sample copy. 


(Next week's ‘open letter"’ in this series will be addressed to Trade Publications.) 
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TYPOGRAPHER AND 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


A man who has had over twelve years’ expe- 
rience In the various branches of the printing 
industry—who can create attractive typography 
and has the ability to supervise its construc- 
tion from layout to bindery. A man who has 
proven that he can produce—who Is at present 

loyed by a nationally known concern in an 
executive capacity, but who wishes to broaden 
his field and increase his opportunities. If 
such a man Interests you, | would appreciate 
an opportunity to tell more about myself. Ad- 
dress “A,” Box 40, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Know Club Members 
of New York ? 


A year-round reference publication, con- 
taining names of over forty thousand prominent 
men and women of New York, with informa- 
tion and short histories of the forty-seven 
clubs listed. 

The Fifteenth Anniversary Number _ will 
contain institutional advertising of select busi- 
ness houses and hotels. Ready January, 1926. 

Last forms close December 29th. 

For advertising rates or other information, 
Dlease address 








Seoretary 
CLUB MEMBERS OF NEW YORK 
51 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘“‘E.,”” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 
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for houseorgans 
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were pitifully neglected by retail 
stores. 

That house-to-house salesmen 
do create more business for the 
retailer than they do for them- 
selves has been demonstrated in 
other lines. Aluminum ware is an 
illustration. This is now an im- 
mense retail seller, but its sale in 
stores did not amount to anything 
until thousands of college boys be- 
gan pedling it from door to door. 

An article in Women’s Wear 
gives house-to-house selling credit 
for the large demand for rayon 
underwear that department stores 
in Detroit are enjoying. It seems 
that under the influence of this 
demand, the stores have stocked 
rayon heavily and are getting sales 
in proportion to their stocks. It 
is the old story. Detroit had been 
worked by rayon salesmen and 
saleswomen, who  pedled their 
wares from door to door. The ef- 
forts of these salespeople created 
a much bigger demand than they 
were able to satisfy. The flow- 
over naturally drifted to the re- 
tail stores. 

The Schoolmaster happens to 
know that Detroit is not the only 
city where this situation exists. 
In many places retailers have been 
slow to appreciate the sales value 
of rayon garments. House-to- 
house salesmen working these 
places awakened the retailers and 
forced them, willy-nilly, to find 
out what a live line rayon mer- 
chandise is. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster remembers 
when every business house ob- 
served the practice of sending out 
by mail confirming copies of tele- 
grams. The practice was a good 
one; well suited to the times. 

The telegraph was new then and 
did not have the full confidence of 
business. Even today it may be 
useful to send out confirming 
copies of telegrams of certain 
varieties. 

The purpose in calling attention 
to this practice is to suggest that 
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AMONG THE BIG 
SPACE BUYERS 
IN THE 


NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC 


—the sort of eom- 
pany you would 
prefer. 


Willys Overland Co., 
Wrigleys, Armours, 
National Carbon, 
Famous Players, 
General Electric, 
Guarantee Trust, 
Portland Cement, 





DeLeval Separator, 
eehmans, Fireite 
— ng Weil, 

xford Press, 
pr 
Lincoln Historical, 
American School, 
Pelman Inst. Cooke, 
Studebaker Watch, 
Royal Corset, Kolax, 
Rite-Rite, 
F . Smith, 
Shipman Ward, 
Ozarka, Colliers, 
Weeks, B. & O., 
Alexander Hamiiton, 
Milburn 
Doubleday Page, 


LaSalle, Wise, 
W. J. Black, Brooks, 
and over 


—371 OTHERS— 
Can They All Be 
Mistaken In Their 
Selection? 
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PING 800° COMPANY 


AS ESSENTIAL FOR 
ADVERTISERS and READERS 


as for others; you are in good company in the 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


Unique in its & in oapir gree presentation of the 
American 


ITS Goemrers ARE AMONG THE LEADING MEN OF 
NATION. Among those who have one or more 
” sae prepared articles in the last nine 
issues of this monthly magazine are 


SECRETARY of COMMERCE HOOVER SECRETARY WAR DAVIS 

SECRETARY of AGRICULTURE JARDINE SECRETARY NAVY WILBUR 

SECRETARY of INTERIOR WORK SECRETARY LABOR DAVIS 
POSTMASTER GENERAL HARRY S. NEW 


oer Contributors from amen ¥ Senators, Members of the 
ouse of Representatives, ilitary .3 Naval Bureau 
Omics ena” Gistinguished citizens = Ly oe his ae 
eriod : ators Goff, Watson 4 one REPRE- 
SENTATIVES HARDY, MOND ECL ‘STEPH ENS and GROW. 
THER, MAJOR GENERAL FRIES, HART and HELMICK and 
ADMIRAL EBERLE, John Barton R. head of American Red 
Cross, L. Pack, President American Tree Association, Presi- 
dent Gen. Mrs. A. wv. Le D. A. R., Pres. National Federated 
seuss, Mrs. J. Sher: nt, U. &. Chamber Commerce, 
Pres. Alvin Macauley, "Pa Motor Co., and scores of others 
of almost equal distinction. 


THD CHARACTER OF THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC is indicated by the Lenard = the contributors. 
The National —, is widely —_ as ree of information 
about national affairs in schools and stu aay clubs as well as being 
read by those thousands of substantial thinking, constructive 

people. The rapid growth and development of this informative 
periodical is almost without parallel magazine history. No 
magazine has a more interested loyal constituency or one of 


greater purchasing power per capita. Let us furnish you more 
information about this ‘“‘new thing under the sun” in ~~ pois 
publication field. Here are extracts from a few of the many 


letters recently received from advertisers using the National 


Republic. 


Reliance Life Ins. ee Ry J Society. 
“The 


Na sy "Republio the wr tere 
ds bringing us a fine lot a -¥ from 
of new business.”’ ie —— Ee Repupite we 
have been 
Publisher), Haskin (Book aunt on oon” of es 


Republic Pongite | Realty Co. 
ranks with the best medi- Ni 
ums we are using, which 
are many.” ers I have used.” 


dence do you want—National Circulation + Reader Interest + Prestige + 
Proof mere ie homanber the National Repubile when making up your new list 


Let us send you more information about the buying ability and habits of our readers 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


425 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


Chicago Office 
838 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Frank W. Henkel 


WALTER 8. STEELE, Advertising Director 


Renews City, Mo., Office 
005 Coca Cola Bl 
Suneceen & Mitchell 


New York Office 
15 Park Row 
Michael Altshuler 
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Export 
Advertising Manager 


An experience of more than twenty 
years in planning export publicity, 
backed by a wide acquaintance 
among export executives, is at the 
service of a manufacturer seeking 
a larger volume of overseas trade. 
In position to assume entire charge 
of an export publicity campaign of 
any magnitude, including prepara- 
tion of house-organ for foreign 
dealers, posters, window displays, 
sales helps, translations, direct-mail 
circularizing, etc. Highest refer- 
ences as to character and record. 
Address “‘G,” Box 44, Printers’ Ink. 











I want someone to 


MARKET MY ABILITY 


Now holding a responsible job 
and too busy to seek a new one, 
but am looking for 


The Biggest Possible 
Opportunity 

in the advertising or merchan- 

dising field. 


Write me fully what you can do. 
Address “‘C,’’ Box 42, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 





Larger Dealer Distribution 
throughout the 
Metropolitan District 


is quickly attained by the use of live sales- 
leads (advance reports on firms about to enter 
business) furnished your selling force daily 
covering any—or all—lines of business. 


Address ‘‘N,’’ Box 49, Printers’ Ink, or ‘phone 
Canal 7100 and ask for R. A. Durkee. 








Emboss Your Own 
Stationery 


3 Line Stamp (raised 
letters) $2.00 Cash. 
Notary Seal 







THE 
MESSENGER 
SHOPPE 
Smithtown 











Branch, 
N.Y. 
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it be applied to matter sent by air- 
mail. Doubtless a number of firms 
have already seen the wisdom of 
sending through the regular mail 
channels carbon copies of all mat- 
ter sent by air-mail. 

News items on wrecks of mail 
airplanes have made the School- 
master feel that it would be worth 
while for the Class to have this 
bit of advice from him. 

*x* * * 


Governor Fuller of Massachu- 
setts is a business man. He is a 
distributor of Packard automobiles, 
According to a story he told C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, he was able to become 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts because advertising 
enabled him to make his business 
profitable and in turn gave him 
time to take part in politics. 

“More advertising of business,” 
said Mr. Woodbridge in telling 
this story, “would seem to be the 
way to get more business men into 
politics.” 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Boston Hotel 


The Hotel Kenmore, Bosten, will 
conduct a newspaper advertising cam- 
aign, starting January 1. Glaser & 

arks, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
Boston, will direct this account. 


E. M. Hankard Advanced by 
American Chicle 
E. M. Hankard, recently in char; 
of the Southern sales division of 
American Chicle Company, Long sland 
City, N. Y., has been made assistant 
sales manager. 








R. H. Spoor Starts Advertising 
Service 


Russell H. Spoor, formerly advertising 
manager of the W. C. Russell Moccasin 
Company, Berlin, Wis., has started an 
advertising service at Appleton, Wis., 
under his own name. 





Multigraph Ribbons Re.inked 
ur UE GEES Rea cote Deen teee yaw that il hag Ay best 
Re-Inking you can buy. 


mW. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





Advertising representatives wanted in 
large, cities to take over territory for 
prominent trade journal in food indus- 
try. Commission basis. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for live-wire advertising salesmen. 
Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Chicago territo Experienced in farm, 
mail order and trade paper field, as 
Western representative. Opportunity to 
secure services of high grade young 
man with a proven record. Box 610, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








PARTNER WANTED 
Pu blishing 


Owner of unique woman’s magazine 
wants capable experienced man who 
can invest some money in the busi- 
ness. Established nearly two years. 
Clean cut proposition with good pos- 
sibilities. Owner is college man, 33, 
and prefers college man, Protestant, 
as associate. Location within few 
hours New York. Quick action de- 
sired, and replies will be held in 
strictest confidence. Box 617, P. I. 














Your Opportunity 
To Procure 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ and Box 
Makers’ reconditioned machinery 
at exceptional bargain prices, and 
upon most liberal terms. Our pres- 
ent stock contains 40 cylinder 
presses, over 100 job _ presses 
(various makes, all sizes) auto- 
matic presses, paper cutters, 
from 16 to 65 inches, folding ma- 
chines, wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, standing 
presses, cutting and _ creasing 
presses, box making and miscel- 
laneous machines. Must be sold 
regardless of cost. Send for revised 
list. Conner, Fendler Branch,— 
A. T. F. Co., Ninety-six Beekman 
Street, New York City. 





Steamship Line Offers Opportunity. 
young man _ thoroughly familiar ad- 
vertising publicity. Give full details, 
age, experience, salary expected. Box 
618, Printers’ ink. 


A Manufacturing Concern in New 
Jersey requires an energetic young man 
with a college education who is willing 
to work his way up in an organization. 
Address Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor: On a class pub- 
lication in New York City. Preferably 
a young man who will develop into a 
bigger job. State experience and salary 
desired. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen—Two young men wanted to 
sell advertising service to retailers. O 
portunity to develop an _ increasingly 
profitable business on a liberal salar 
commission arrangement. Box 621, BL 


Advertising Man 


For Contact and Sales work—knowledge 
of lumber advantageous. Give age, ex- 
perience, salary. Box 620, P. I. 


Executive capable of taking entire 
management of printing plant located in 
Central Pennsylvania doing business in 
the larger Eastern cities. Preferable age 
30. Give referenccs and salary wanted. 
Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Editorial representative quali- 
fied to obtain market news and report 
trade conditions. Must be able to win 
and retain friends. Headquarters New 
York City. Give experience, references 
and salary expected. Box 609, 3, 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
College man. Some copy-writing, space 
buying and layout experience, preferably 
in financial or mortgage lines. Oppor 
tunity for advancement. Apply ant by 
letter. W. J. Bradley, Jr., 135 Broadway, 
New York. 


























SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan District specializing om 
high grade color and halftone work. 

ganization includes a department of - 
perts for visualizing and laying out 
sales promotion campaigns to dealers 
and consumers. Commission basis. Give 
full particulars as to former connections, 
age, etc. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL YOUNG WOMAN 


Publishing house offers unusual oppor- 
tunity for a young woman (Christian) 
with unusual ability and initiative as 
Assistant to the Advertising Manager. 
Must have thorough knowl of sec- 
retarial duties and the personality to use 
spare time soliciting advertising. Box 
623, Printers’ Ink. 
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DIRECT MAII—We want a _ bright 
young man with real ideas to plan lay- 
outs and write forceful selling copy for 
direct-mail advertising. e are not in- 
terested in anybody but who has held a 
similar position. HOS. B. BROOKS, 
INC., Producers of Fine Printing, 216 
West 18th Street. 





Printing Salesman: Up-to-date progres- 
sive printing firm fully equipped for 
commercial and advertising printing 
wants a thoroughly experienced salesman 
in New York City. To one controlling a 
well established trade exceptional finan- 
cial arrangements will be offered. Com- 
munications confidential. Box 608, P. I. 


Circulation Man Wanted by old estab- 
lished class magazine, with fine name. 
Splendid field in which to develop your 
idea of how to increase circulation. Even 
if you are at present happily situated, if 
you know or think you know how to 
build circulation, we will try your idea 
with a possibility of a permanent con- 
nection later. Write Box 614, P. I. 


DIRECT - MAIL MAN 


A Direct-Advertising producing house in 
Metr itan Middie-West city wants an 
EXPERIENCED Contact and Plan man 
to take charge of Service Department. 
Must have pepeenaing | must be creative; 
must KNO Direct-Mail and must be 
willing to prove it. Send samples of 
work. An unlimited opportunity. Box 
593, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
A young, but growing, recognized agency 
seeks the right young account executive 
to grow with it. This man is probably 
now employed and should have expe- 
rience in handling large accounts. To 
this man this agency is prepared to offer 
an unusually liberal financial arrange- 
ment for the present, with participation 
in the earnings of the agency for the 
future. Address Box 600, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


With record of outstanding success, 
best of references, and ambition to 
connect with a big, long-established 
and growing firm in the Middle West. 
To t right man, we offer an un- 
usual opportunity. Give full details 
and references in first letter—will be 
kept absolutely confidential. Box 611, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Opening January 1 
For Young Advertising Man 

With practical Agency or Manufacturer 
experience in Machinery or kindred lines, 
preferably with some Engineering ex- 
perience. Give in first letter details of 
experience in Trade Journal and Direct 
Mail layout, copy, and supervision of 
art work and plate making, and general 
organizing of Advertising Department. 
Show samples of work, state present 
earnings and salary expected. Desirable 
connection for young married man in 
small city as assistant to Sales Manager 
of leading Manufacturer in their line 
of Equipment, international in scope. 
Address Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
_ A. weekly trade paper that dominates 
its field with an A. B. C. rating, wants 
to add to its New York staff an experi- 
enced and capable advertising salesman. 

‘his man must thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the larger agencies, and 
have had a successful record in selling 
national accounts. 

An unusual opportunity for the right 
man. State experience, religion, age, 
etc. Address Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


In a Thriving Middle-Western Town 
of 110,000 population, there is an “up 
and doing” lumber and building supply 
firm looking for an energetic young man 
who can qualify as_sales-promotion and 
pee age | man. This company is al- 
ready well advertised in its community, 
and now needs such a young man, who is 
willing to start on the ground floor, and 
grow with the organization to an assured 
substantial position. Give all informa- 
tion in first letter, including age, em- 
ployers, and salary expected. All com- 
munications treated in utmost confidence. 
Write Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


_ SALESMAN—LIVE WIRE 
This is an opportunity of a life time to 
connect with one of the largest distri- 
butors in this country of patented labor 
saving equipment for commercial use. 
We are building a sales organization and 
need men of outstanding qualifications 
to sell our line. Must be capable of ad- 
vancing to position as district manager. 
Only those who write fully stating refer- 
ences, qualifications and past earnings 
will be considered. Answers treated in 
the strictest confidence. Must be ready 
to start immediately, own an automobile 
and willing to travel. Drawing account 
against commissions. Mr. Anderson, 105 
Hudsen Street, Room 812, New York. 


WANTED---A COPY MAN 


The leading trade magazine in 
a basic food industry offers an 
excellent opportunity for a copy 
man who is quick to grasp ideas, 
has ideas of his own and can 
make good layouts. He will 
work in New York City in 
congenial surroundings with 
congenial people in an organiza- 
tion that has shown a rapid 
growth in the last five years and 
is continually going forward. 











In answering, give complete 
details of experience, age, pres- 
ent connection, and salary. All 
replies will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address Box 613, 
PrinTERs’ INK. 
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Advertising Salesman in Automotive 
Industry has a real opportunity to be- 
come associated with a nationally recog- 
nized business publication in a sales posi- 
tion that offers possibilities limited only 
by his ability to cash in on his knowledge 
of and personal contact in that branch 
of the automotive wf that deals 
with buses and trucks. All correspond- 
ence held confidential. Box 596, P. I. 





Specialty Salesmen. Service, campaign 
or specialty promotion salesmen for sales 
campaign selling of Sales Bulletins, Pep 
Letters, S icated Sales Campaigns, 
coupled with advertising blotters, etc. A 
producer who has previously had experi- 
ence servicing banks, manufacturing firms 
or coricerns having a large sales force 
will be given preference. Requirements 
between 35 and 40 years of age, average 
earnings within last three years not less 
than $5,000 per annum. This is an op- 
portunity for a real man. Sell yourself in 
first letter giving full information - to 
Dept. G. Kupfer-Gair Organization, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 


WANTED—WOMAN COPY WRITER 
Must have had experience in writing 
advertisements on women’s styles and on 
draperies, preferably with advertising 
agency. Must have pod appearance, en- 
gaging personality and sufficient all-around 
advertising and merchandising knowledge 
to act as service person between agency 
and client. Must be skillful writer, well 
educated, thorough, able to stand up under 
steady pressure and to take copy assign- 
ment, plan it, write it and on own re- 
spunsibility see it through to client’s O.K. 
Unless you can satisfy all of these re- 
quirements, please do not answer. I 
you think you qualify, write a letter that 
will win the position. Box 602, P. I. 


CHICAGO PRINTING SALESMAN 

AND ADVERTISING MAN 
We are looking for a man of good per- 
sonality, who is a practical printer 
familiar with all operations, and who 
can develop with the customer all work 
from ideas, art work, paper, etc., to 
mailing. ; 

Must be accurate estimator, good lay- 
out man with creative ability for better 
grade of printing work. ’ 

Must be able to spend full time on cus- 
tomer—contact were and = — up Chi- 
cago territory together with real service. 

We also want this man to handle the 
business and advertising in Chicago of 
the several trade papers we publish. 

We will be glad to discuss some of the 
plans we have for the future development 
of our Chicago business with any man 
who believes is qualified to take hold 
of our work and proceed. Sell yourself 
to us in your first letter. Correspondence 
confidential. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





0 can 36 and t tting 
ne multigraph style and type settin 
machine style 39, completely equipped 
with stand, full set elite type and rulings. 
Little used, in best condition. Cost $480. 
Make offer. Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. Phone Mont- 
gomery 4120. 
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FOR SALE 


Over one hundred line drawings for 
stock cuts, for all lines of business. 
Cheap, for quick sale. Box 601, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced advertising writer, entire 
campaigns, house organs, sales letters 
has time available to accept a limited 
number of commissions. Satisfaction 
or no charge. Box 594, 


WOMAN 
with five years’ experience as space buyer 
in small agey desires similar i- 
tion with a live young agency. ‘Address 
Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 











PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
Intelligent forceful advertising salesman 
with a record of real accomplishment 
who thoroughly knows this market. Avail- 
able January first. Box 616, P. I. 


Furniture Executive—high-grade mer- 
chandise man over four years with syndi- 
cate, desires change. Manager or assist- 
ant; buyer; expert advertiser. Age 38; 
Protestant. Salary $5,000. Box 622, P. I. 


Seasoned Advertising Layout Man and 
Artist desires permanent connection with 
agency. Direct mail house. Publisher or 
manufacturer. Demonstrated ability to 
produce acceptable selling ideas. | a 
experience in writing copy. Box 598, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago ice. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING WOMAN 
_., Available January Ist 
Specialist in advertising to women. Thor- 
oughly experienced in mechanics of ad- 
vertising and merchandising. Wants good 
connection as advertising manager or as- 
sistant account executive. Box 599, P. I. 


Advertising and Newspaper Woman, 
successful experience in magazine and 
newspaper work, understands big busi- 
ness, can write, edit, manage or act 
as confidential executive to individual 
or firm. Credentials of highest order. 
Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 
desires change. Employed as Radio Sales 
and Advertising Director for Radio Com- 
pany in East. ill go anywhere in United 
States where future possibilities warrant 
it. Sixteen years’ experience. Known 
by Automotive and dio trade from 
coast to coast. Address Box 626, P. I. 


Young Writer—26 
returning to New York, seeks real 
opportunity. Ambitious Christian gentle- 
man. College trained. Four and one- 
half years’ newspaper and direct-mail 
experience. Will submit samples when 
interviewed. Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


Available 
Advertising Solicitor 
Ten years’ actual experience securing 
high class accounts. Publisher’s op- 


portunity. First change in many 
years. Married; located in New York. 


























Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 
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HE standard of quality set by large na- 

tional advertisers is most exacting. Only 
an advertising agency with facile pen, fine 
talent, long experience and expert facilities 
can successfully and continuously measure 
up tothem. The prestige of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company’s clientele and the distinc- 
tive character of the following campaigns 
prepared for such customers as B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Mead Cycle Co., General 
Cigar Co., American Tobacco Co., Holly- 
wood, Florida, Roper Gas Ranges, DeForest 
Radio, Lipton’s Teas, Marvel Co., Austin 
Nichols &? Co., Manhattan-Rome, Eskimo 
Pie Corporation, Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turing Corp. by it, testify to an ability and 
service unusually fine. If performance is 
the gauge of an advertising agency, as it is 
of a product, then the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. 


Wn. H. 


RANKIN 


COmMPAN Advertising 


: _ 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Main Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. Bankers Trust Bldg. 


AKRON PHILADELPHIA 
74 New Montgomery Street 32 Front Street 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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The Chicago Tribune’s 
November advertising 
gain was 1582 columns 


oe 





The combined gain of 

\ the five other Chicago 

newspapers was 1620 
columns 











November was another “10,000 column” month for The 
Chicago Tribune. Breaking over the 10,000 column mark 
for the first time in October, The Tribune repeated the 
following month with a total advertising volume of 10,182 
columns, again over November of last year of 1 582 columns. 
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Gains of Chicago Newspapers for November, 1925 
Columns Columns 
Gain Gain 
CL ee 
en ses ae SOS 605.55 
Pst <5 « ahs @ g- 530.75 
Herald-Examiner . . ... . 252.74 
Post PS FD x 4 148.18 
oe + 6k 2 wee SS 83.15 
Total Tribune . . 1,582.52 
Total all others . . . . . . © 1620.37 e 
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Circulation Over 700,000 Daily and Over 1,078,000 Sunday 
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